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TO 
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In adapting the present imprpssfon to the recent stereot]|-pe edition of 
the 13mo. Grammar, the Author has bestowed that care in a complete 
reTlsion, which the growhng importance of the subject, and the extending 
desire for superior methods of instruction, demanded. In several instances, 
a greater distinctness than before has been given to the expressiion, and a 
preferable arrangement adopted in some of the Exercises ns will as in 
other portions of the work. Whatever inconvenience may, fur a time, be 
incurred bv these alterations will, it is hoped, be amply compensated t>y 
the decided improvement efTccted by these means, in rendering die whole 
more eflBcient lor practictU purposes, and better calculated for forming a 
•olid foundation for subsequent Grammatical studies. — Ai the larger 
Grammar is now itereotyped^ further alterations in this will be prevented. 

The following may be noticed as the main characteristics of this lla< 
Dual ; — 

1. The attention qf the pupil is directed only to the leading rules and 
principles qf ^e language. -^Vc^ much stress cannot be laid on this im- 
portant feature in an elementary work. To know what the youthful mind 
IS capable of comprehending ana applying, and what facts ought first to be 

E resented to it, are matters of such obvious advantage, that one would 
nagine every author would have these constantly in view. But, an ex- 
amination of the generality of existing elementary treatises will soon.show, 
that how much soever these essentials of success maybe commended, they 
are very much neglected in practice. In obedience, then, to these prin- 
ciples, the Author has studiously excluded whatever appeared difficult or 
too phllosophioal for the youn^. On the other hand, wnatcver is in daily 
request, and forms a proper basis for subsequent grammatical attainments, 
has recisived an adequate attention. It has not, therefore, been deemed 
advisable to insert long lists of English Derivatives fh>m the Latin and 
Greek languages. Some recent works evince more of display than of 
atility in this respect. 

2. The Dtfinitions and leading Rules are printed in a larger type than 
the other nuUter. — These, together with the Lists under the " <l<^vv^x vj> 
Nouns," the " Declensions of Nouns and PToaoxxft*C' X.^^V.'wX. ^^ "*• K«i«ji 
tives compared irregularly," the ** Coniuguttotv ol N «\»;* wv^ ^^^^ ^ 
of'* Irregular Verbs," should be comtnUted to Ttvemorj • '^^^^'^5;i 

be said of the primary and secondary Hulca in S5|wto«,Vw*Xv «v h»tk« 

A % 
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18. In Syntax^ Uie Exercises comprise— I. False English to be ren- 
dered into correct^ and placed in the exai-t order of their respective rules. 
2. At the close of each rule, various examples on all the notes promiscu- 
OQsly disposed. 3. At proper intervalst RecapitultUory exercises, in order 
to rcl^esh the papU*s mind on his previous attainments. 

An objection has recently been made agidnst the insertion of false syntax 
as an exercise. — But persons accustomed to tuition well know, that the 
natural voLitility of youth renders them satisfied with the mo«t vague and 
erroneous conceptions on any sulject. Something is, therefore, necessary, 
in their case, to induce them to consider a subject in all its bearings^ that so 
ft may become intelligible and fiuniliar to the mind. Individuals who have 
been trained according to this plan have acquired a tact and readiness 
of verbal discrimination which cannot be attained by any other means. 

Leeds Collegiate and Commercfal School, 
Queen Square, July 34<A, 1853. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The various Manuals on English Grammar at present in use, may be 
arranged under two classes ; — first, such as profess to contain all the in- 
formation required to be known on that subject ; and secondly, such as are 
intended merely as iMTBOOUCTiOMa to some larger Treatise. 

It is readily admitted, that several works of the former class do certainly 
contain many of the most important rules and principles of tiie English 
language, and as such, have been adopted by individuals whose pecuniary 
means are limited, or whose object is to obtain only a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the structure of our language. But that such works contain, 
what the authors asset t, a complete code of the laws of English Grammar, 
is what no scholar will, for a moment, hesitate to deny. Indeed, whoever 
confines himself to works of this description, must necessarily be ignorant 
of numerous anomalies of the language, and many of those peculiarities of 
expression which characterize elegant dicticm. Nor is this the only dis- 
advantage attending the adoption of the works in question. Should the 
pupil afterwards wish to possess a more intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, much time will be wasted in filling up the skeleton which he has 
studied, and his mind will be greatlv embarrassed in arranging, under their 
appropriate heads, any additional facts derived from other sources. 

With respect to works of the latter class, — it is objected, that when by 
the ase of them a particular arrangement and phraseology have become 
fnniliar to the mind, the study of a more extensive Work on the same 
subject, DISSIMILAR in its arrangement and expressioo, is, consequently, 
rendered much more difficult and perplexing: and therefore, we may 
readily perceive, that the adoption of Works subject to these dincrepan- 
cies, however excellent in other respects, cannot ultimately be attended 
by Uie desired result. In all introductory Works, the illustrations and 
passages given as explanations, may, indeed, be diversified or amplified 
to suit the youthful capacity, but the order and definition of the rules, to 
be really useful, must be in strict accordance with thoie oC O&a Vd^kg^s^ 
sequeL 
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In abstracting, therefore, this from his larger Treatise, the au 
consulted not only the wants of the young, but also of those w 
cumstances will not permit a more extensive course of study. 
Former it is recommended as a proper introduction to ttie large 
mar. Every Teacher is aware of the impropriety of putting 
hands of a child a large book, not only from its expensiveness, 
probability of its being torn, or otherwise defaced, but, because 
nature or youthful minds renders abridgments necessary, in 
their clearly understanding the principles of any art or science. 
Latter, as it contains all the Leading, and many of the se< 
Rules, it furnishes a tolerably ample outline of the English Li 
and should they afterwards wish to study the subject more deo 
can proceed to the larger Grammar with ease and advantage, as 
an exact uniformity between the two Works. 

Particular care has been taken that this publication should be 
its arrangement, accurate with respect to the knowledge commi 
concise in the exposition of the rules and definitions, and so per 
as to be readily apprehended by the most moderate capacity. C 
and Exercises on all the Rules are placed at the end, in the exact 
which the pupil should be required to answer or correct them. T 
of this arrangement must l>e obvious. Care also has been taken tl 
sentence in the Exercises should, as far as possible, contain sou 
sentiment worth retaining. 

In closing these remarks, it may not be irrelevant briefly to nt 
since all the rules given in this volume are either necessary < 
they should be well impressed on the memory. This will be efr< 
merely by repetitions, but by the pupil's having a clear and full 
tion of their import, and by being constantly questioned and < 
upon them. Nor is this all, — they must be reduced to practk 
the least impropriety of speech, not the slightest deviation from 
on the most common occasion, in the most ordinary conversatio 
be suffered to pass unnoticed. Then, and not till then, will th 
tauce of grammatical knowledge be fully appreciated. 
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LESSON I. 

(The Exercises attached to this Tolume correspond throughout with their 

reapective lessons.) 

1 . We communicate our thoughts by means of spoken 
and written language. The Elements of spoken language 
are articulate sounds. The Elements of vontten language 
fu-e letters. Letters are formed into syllables^ syllables 
into words, and words into sentences, 

2. Grammar treats of the formation and best usages 
of a language. 

3. English Grammar is a collection of the most ap- 
proved rules and principles of inflection and construc- 
tion of the Englisn language, arranged in a systematic 
form. 

4. In English, as in every other language, there exist 
two modes of expression ; namely, the colloquial or fami- 
liar, and the written or more approved mode. It is by 
the latter, as being more determinate and certain than 
the former, that the rules or forms of Granunar are 
determined. 

5. English Grammar is divided into Five Partff; 

namely. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Putictmitio% 

and Prosody 

B 
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PART L ORTHOGRAPHY 

LESSOSn. 

6. a. ORTHOGRAPHY treats of letters, syll 
and the just method of speUing words. 

b. The term OrAograpkg \» sotnetime* xgyl&eA to mere tpdlutg. 
Orthography it correct or incorrect ; meanmg, that the words arc 
not iiroperly ipelled. 

7. Letters are tnarks or characters used to r 
sent the elementary sounds of language. 

8. a. The letters of the English language, calle 
English Alphabet^ are twenty-six in number, an< 
thus arranged ; A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; &c. 

b. The term Alphabet^ is formed from the first two Greek letters, 
Beta^ and denotes the order in which the letters are written. 

c. In writing and in print, Letters have two forms, capital* anc 
Utters. Capitals (or head letters) are used only at the begin: 
words in particular situations, while tmall h-tters form the body 
composition. Directions for the use of capital letters, are giren 
Punctuation. 

9. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants 

a. A vowel is a letter that forms one continuous s 
without interruption of the passage of the breath ; 

tf, 0. 

b. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and w and y, when 
do not begin a word or syllable. When w and 
begin a word or syllable they are generally consi 
as consonants. 

10. a. A consonant makes only an imperfect sou 
itself; as, (, c, d, which cannot be distinctly artici 
unless joined to a vowel. 

b. The consonants are (, c, d,/, g^ h^ j^ h^ ly m, n. 
r, s, t, V, Xy z. 

IL A diphlhong is the umoti of Vno ^otr^ \ 
compound 0ound ; ns, on in ov:M:e. 
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12. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one 
compound sound ; as, iew in view. 

IS, a. C sounds hard like h before a, o, u, /, r, ^ and 
at the end of a syllable ; before e, t, and ^, it generally 
sounds soft like « ; as, in centre^ city, cymbal ; but some- 
times as sh, as, in ocean^ social, 

h, O \a hard before a^o^u^l^r; as, in gat, go, gum, 
glow; it is frequently soft before e, t, and ^,' as in 
genius, ginger, Egypt; but in get, gewgaw, finger, 
craggy, longer^ and many others, it is hard.. 

e, H is silent in heir, herb, honest, honour, hospital, 
hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives; it is now 
also silent after r ; as, in rhetoric ; but it is sounded at 
the beginning of other words, and also of syllables. 

ff. In yrormndation^ the vowels should always have their distinct and 
appropriate sotindC Thus amity should be pronounced as If written 
anu^'te, and not at it is firequentlj but improperly pronounced am-a-te. 



LESSON ni. 

Syllables, Words 

14. a. A Syllable is one distinct sound, consisting 
either of one letter, as /, or of two or more letters pro- 
nounced at once ; as, mine, just. 

k. Every syllable contains at the least one vowel, but in many words the 
vowel in tne last syllable is not sounded ; as, in tak-en, e-vtl, sea-son. 

15. Words are articulate sounds, used by the tacit 
consent of a people, as signs to convey our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trisyllable; and a word of four or more syllables, 
A polysyllable, 

16. All words are either |?nmifo't>e ox dcTi-oalwe, 

a, A primitive word is not dexwed ixo\xv ^vxQjOyiax ^^st^ 
in th^ language; as, art, kirtd, wwc, 

B 2 
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h, A derivative word is one that is formed from a 
primitive, either by prefixing or annexing a syllable oi* 
syllables ; as, artful from art^ kindness from kind, 

c. A compound word is formed by the union of two or 
more primitive words, that are joined either without 
undergoing any alteration in themselves, or only a very 
slight one ; as, book-case from book, case, 

d. Permanent compounds and derivatives are consolidated ; as, 
booksellers others are formed by the hyplien (-) ; as, ship-btUlder. 

17. Spotting is the method by which we express a 
word by its proper letters, and rightly divide it into 
syllables. 

LESSONS IV, V, & VI. 
Rules for the Division of Words into Syllables. 

18. GENERAii Rule. — Divide the words according to 
the division made by a correct pronunciation. When 
the pronunciation is not known, observe the following 
Special Rules : — 

Rule 1. a. Two vowels coming together, not forming a 
diphthong, must be divided into separate syllables ; as, 
li'on^ cru'cl, A dipktkong, preceding a vowel, must be 
separated from it ; as, roy-al, pow-er. 

Rule 2. a, A single consonant between two vowels must 
be joined to the latter ; as de-ligkt, o-bey. — b. But the 
letter x must be joined to the former vowel ; as, ex-ist, 

c. Derivatives also are divided into their simples ; as, up-on, dt'sitse. 

Rule 3. a. Two consonants, between two vowels, must 
be separated ; as, un-der, insect. — b. Except when the 
latter consonant is not proper to begin the syllable alone ; 
as^fa'ble, dc'Cline, 

Two consonants such as toh^ ih, ch^ sh, ph, forming only one sound, are 
never divided. 

Rule 4. a. Three or more consonants between two 
vowels must not be separated, if the preceding vovwl is 
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long ; as, de-throne, destroy. — b. But when the preceding 
Yowel is shorty they must be separated agreeably to that 
division which is observed in tne prontmciaiian ; as, dia^ 
tracts, ab'StaiH, parch'inent. 

Rule 5. a. Compounded and derivative words must be 
divided into the simple words of which they are com- 
posed ; as ice'housej mis-lead, 

b. But the termination y (except in dough-y^ snow-y, 
string-y,) is not generally placed alone; as, due-ty^ 
wor-thy. 

c. Grammatical terminations (such as er, est, ingy ed, 
esj &c.,) are generally separated ; as, teach-ing^ teacn-est 

d. Derivatives doubling tlie final consonant of the simple, have the 
consonants separated; aAyfat^feU-ter. — e. When the additional syllable is 



preceded by eorg soft, the c or ^ is added to the additional svUable ; as, 
qffen-'Ces, wa-gtr. Also, when the preceding single vowel is long 
consonant, if suigle, is joined to tlie termination ; as, Ao-Arer, po-ker. 



Rule 6. The terminations cial, cian^ tial^ cious, sion^ 
Hon, tious, should not be divided ; as so-cial, musi-cian^ 
vi-cums; except whenTi is preceded hj s; as, celes-ti-al. 

Rules for final and additional syllables, will be found at the close of 
Et^-mology. 

19. Caution. — In writings never terminate a line with 
fart of a word which does not form a syllable ; thus, it is 
improper to write u in one line and pon in the next^ 
instead ofup-on; — or del-ight for de-light; co-nvince 
for con-vince ; bu-ild for buud. Either insert the whole 
wordy or such a division as can be made according to the 
preceding rules. The syllable at the end of the line re- 

auires a hyphen (-) to connect it with the remainder of 
^e word mven at the beginning of the next line, as in 
the word de4ight. • 



B z 
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PART 11. ETYMOLOGY. 



LESSONS vn, vm, & ix. 

20. ETYMOLOGY treats of the Classification, In- 
Jlection, and Derivation of words. 

21. a. Classification is the arrangement of words into 
different sorts or classes, according to their respective 
properties. These classes are called Parts or Divisions 
of Speech. 

b. Inflection is the change or alteration which words 
undergo, particularly in the termination, to express their 
various relations. 

c. Derivation is that part which treats of the origin 
BXid primary signification of words. 

I. CLASSIFICATION.— 22. "There are, in English, 
nine Sorts of words, or Parts of Speech ; namely, 1. the 
Article; 2. the Substantive or Noun ; 3. the Adjective; 
4. the Pronoun ; 5. the Verb ; 6. the Adverb ; 7. the 
Preposition ; 8. the Conjunction ; and 9. the Inter- 
jection. 

23. — 1. An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show whether it is taken in an indefinite, or in a par* 
tictdar sense ; as, a man, the man. . 

24. — 2. «. A Substantive or Noun is the name of 
any person, animal, place, of thing ; as, John, horse, 
London, book, hope, ' « 

b. lUuatration. — V^very thing that we can see, feel, hear, or conodve 

to exist, is a noun ; thuH, animal^ man^ tree^ are nouns, because we can 

see and touch them. — e. Honour ^ hope, goodneUt are also nouns, for 

though we can neither see, nor hear, nor touch them, yet we can conceive 

such things to exist ; as, ** The honour in which he was held ; " " Hope 

cheered Mm when unfortunate ; " ** His goodness was conspicuous in all 

//e did. "—d. A Substsntire may, in geneT&\,be d\«\.vag«\9\v«A. Vj S\a v»kV&« 

An article before it, or by its making sense of \UeM •, a*, aa awimal, a^ waa, 

«» //iVy Aantntr, A^te, goodncis. 
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25. — 3. a. An Adjective denotes the qttality^ size^ 
shape, colour, number, quantity, or any other property or 
accident of a noun to which it is joined ; as, *^ A good 
man ;'* "a had heart ;" "a large hill ;" ^^9, square table;" 
" the green grass ;" " twenty horses ;" *' much noise." 

b. Ilhutration Here, the words good^ bad^ large^ square, green, 

twenty, mvd^t are a4iective8, because they denote either the* quality, size, 
riiape, colour, number, quantity, or some circumstance, pertaining to the 
nouns to which they are conjoined. — c. An Adjective mav sometimes be 
known bv its malilug sense with the addition of the word Ming; as, tigood 
thing, a had thing. 

26. — 4. a. A Peonoun is used to supply the place of 
a noun ; as, *^ When Csesar had conquered Gaul, he 
turned his arms against his country." 

b. Illustration, — In the preceding example, instead of saying, "When 
Oesar had conquered Gaul, Oesar turned Ctesar's arms against Ctesar*s 
country;" we avoid, by means of the pronoun, the unnecessary repeti- 
tion of the word C(esar^ and say, "When Csesar had conquered Gam, he 
turned his arms against Am country." 

27. — 5. o. A Vbeb is a word which affirms or eX' 
presses the state, action, or suffering of some person or 
thing ; as, *^ I am ; " " I teach ; " " lam taught 

b. A verb is also used to eommand, exhort, request^ or ask a question^ 
as, **2?« silent;" ** Study diligently;" "Spare me;" ** Lend me the 
book ; " " Have you written the letter ? " 

c. Illustration.—** I am " expresses a state, that I exist ; " I teach " ex- 

firesses an action; ** I am taught" affirms that I am enduring some- 
hing done by some other person. In the phrases, " Be silent ; " ** Study 
diligently ; " " Lend me a book ; " " Have you written the letter ? " the 
word be expresses a command ; study, an exhortation ; lend, a request ; 
have written, a question. 

d. Verbs express the actions, motions, and states of their nominatives, 
as In the following instances ; " The prodigal robs his heir; " " Temper- 
ance preserves health ; " *• The man runs; " " John is happy ;" " Learn to 
Uve as you would wish to die;*' ** Mod(>sty has more charms than beauty." 
Hie words roAs, preserves, runs, is, learn, to live, would wish, to die, and 
has, are verbs. ' 

. e. The young student may derive some assistance from the following 
obterration ; — A Verb may generally be distinguished by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or with the word to before it ; 
as, I hear, he studies, they talk ; or, to hear, to study, to talk. 

28. — 6. a. An Advebb modifies >i)cv^ xtv^ws^s.^ '^K.^ 

Vfir^, an AdjecHve, or another Adtierl), V^ ^^\ft^'^\»% 

some circumstance of time^ place, ox mauixer ^^«v«^'^'^'*' 
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it ; as, *^ He writes correctly ;" " A remarkably diligent 
boy;" '*He speaks very fluently." 

b. Illustration — An Adverb is added to a vrrb to denote the mmmmt 
of the action, or some additional circumMtance respecting it ; as, ** Ba 
writes correct^; " here, the word correctly expresses the mmmmer tl 

writing. 

c. An Adverb is added to an adjective to denote some modifffialiENs ef 
the quality or property ; as, " A trulff excellent scholar ;** horn, trulg k 
added to the word excellemt to denote a high degree of ezceUenoe. 



d. It is also added to another adverb, to denote $ome dnree of the i 
fication of an action or quality implied by It ; as, ** He spoUu ttfiy 
fluently ; " here, very is prefixed to the vord fluently to express a U^mt 
degree of fluency. 



e. The circumstances of the action expressed by moods and tenses 
of a nature too general to be sufllcient of themselves for the purposes 
of communication. It is often necessary to be much mitfe particular ha 
ascertaining both the time, the manner, and the place of the action. 
One important object of the adverb is to accomplish these ends. Thos, 
we may say an action was done yesterday, lately, bmg ago; or, is to bt 
done noWf immediately, instantly, or it will be done qmcUy^ nresen^t 
keref^er, or it will be repeated qften, seldom, daily, once, hotee, tkriee» 
So, we may say that it was done Aere, there, yonderj it was weU or tf 
done, &c. 

/. An Adverb may be generally known by its answering to the ques* 
tion, Hotof tehenf or where f thus, ** He acted nobly;** how did hs 
act ? Answer — nobly, and this word nobly is an adverb. " He read thf 
paper lately" when did he read the paper? Answer— to<«i^. ** It went 
upwards ; " where did it go ? Answer —upu^ards. 

29. — 7. a. A Pbeposition is a word placed before 
Nouns and Pronouns to show the relation (pi position, 
motion, agency, instrumentality, &c.) which they bear to 
each other, or to some verb ; as, ** He went from London 
to Leeds;" "She is above disguise;" "They are in* 
structed by him." 

b. Illustration. — " He went from London to Leeds ; " here, from 
points out the place of commencement, and to, that of temiinatiou. 
'' She is atove disguise ; '* the word above points out her superiority tto 
disguise. " They are instructed by him ; " here, by shows the relation that 
they have to him, the word him denotes the agent, the instructor. 

c. A Preposition mav be known by its admitting after it a personal 
pronoun, in the objective case ; thus, we can say, Of Aim, to her, with 
them. Here, the words qf, to, with, are prepositions. 

30. — 8. a, A Conjunction yo«« words and sentences 
together; as, "One and one make two;" "He and I 

must go, ^ 

A Muf^ra/iots. — " He atid I must go •," hero, by Uk«axA ol >5aft cots^NSbsc 
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tlon aml^ we unite two . Bentencea into one, and avoid an unnecessary 
repetition ; thus, instead of saying, *' He must go," ** I must go," we 
join togetlier tiie words He, I, because tlie same thing is afl9rmed of 
tx>tb, namelv, mutt go. Again, instead of saying ** Thomas was pre- 
sent," *' William was present," " James was present," we avoid this 
inconvenient mode of expression, and say, '* Thomas, William, and James 
were present." 

c. In the sentence, ** One and one malie two," the word and, signify, 
ing addition, merely joins the words one^ one^ as these two numbers, when 
added together, amount to tvfo. In tiie following sentence also, the word 
4iMi< Joins only words; ** The king and queen are an amiable pair ;" here, 
the affirmation applies to both collectively : it would be absurd to say, that 
the king only, or tne queen only, is an amiable pair. 

31. — 9. a. An Interjection expresses a sudden pas- 
sion or emotion of the mind ; 2iS^ O! ah! alas ! 

b. In the following passage, all the parts of speech are exemplified ; 
the figure over each word denotes the part of speech in the order in 
which it is explained ; thus, 1. stands for the article, 2. for the substantive, 
3. for the adjective, &c. 

1272512 3 72 85 

The power of speech is a -fistculty peculiar to man : and was 
5^7474 8 2713 8 

bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the greatest and 

8 2 89 6 654 5 471 

most excellent uses; but alasl how often do wo pervert it to the 

3 7 2 
worst of purposes. 

c. The best and most rational mode of leading the pupil to understand 
the parts of speech, is to require him to distinguish them by the defini- 
tions and illustrations subjoined to each. Numerous additional examples 
may be supplied by the teacher. 
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IL INFLECTION. 1.— op the aeticlb. 

LESSON Z. 

» 

32. An Article is a word put before a noun, to show 
whether it is jtaken in an indefinite, or in a particular 
sense ; as, a man, the man. 

33. The articles are a or oti^ and the. 

34. A or an is called the indefinite article, because it 
does not point out any particular person or thing ; as, 
'* a book ; * that is, any book. 

35. a. ^ is used before nouns only in the singular 
number, beginning with a consonant; as, *«a tree ^ be- 
fore u when sounded long, and before words beginning 
in sound with w and y; as, ** a unit,*' " such a one,** ** a 
ewe," " a European.** 

b. A is, however, used before plural nouns when they are preceded by 
the words few and great many ; as, " A few men," *' A great many 
apples ;" idso, before coUectiYe words ; as, ** J dosen/' ** A hundred 



men." 



c. In poetry, a is sometimes placed between the adjective tnanif and a 
singular noun ; as, ** Full many a gem.'* This construction, though al- 
lowable in poetry, Is inadmissible in prose. 

36. a. An is used instead of a before all vowels (ex- 
cept those just mentioned), and also before silent A ; as, 
" an eaffle ;" " an hour." In order to prevent a dis- 
agreeable hiatus, it is also used before words beginning 
with h sounded when the accent is on the second syllable ; 
as, ** an historical account.*' 

b. The words beginning with h silent are, heir, herb^ honesty honour, 
hospital, hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives. 

37. The is called the definite article, because it indi- 
cates that some particular person or thing is meant ; as, 
** the book,** meaning a particular book. — The is used 
before nouns both in the singular and the plural 
number. 

38. a. A noun without an article before it, generally 
denotes all of that kind ; as, " Man is mortal,** that is, 
all mankind. 

b. Sometimeii, a noun without an article before it is used elliptiatUy, 
having a qunlifying word understood ; as, ** There are men destitute of 
shame }" that is, there are some men. 
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LESSON XI. 

% — or SUBSTANTIVES. 

39. A Substantive or Noun is tbe name of any 
person, animal, place, or thing ; as, John^Jiorse^ London^ 
hook, hope. 

40. Substantives are of two kinds, Common and 
Proper, 

a. Common Nouns are the names given to Vk- whole 
class or species^ and are applicable to every individual of 
that class ; as, man, city^ tree. 

b. Proper nouns are the names given only to indi- 
viduals ; as, the particular names of persons, places, seas, 
rivers, mountains, &c. ; as, George^ Britain^ London^ the 
Baltic^ the Thames. 

e. CMective nouns are such as denote a multitude ; as, people^ parlia. 
mtenttaroHf. — d. Abstract noiins are such as denote the names of qnalities^ 
considered as tmconnected with the substances to which thev belong; 
thus, fhmi beaut^fU animal, tweet rose, the qualities beautiful, tweet, 
when separated from their substances animal, rose^ form the abstract 
nouns beauty, tweet nett ; and these qualities 4nay also be characterized 
by other qualities, thus, we can ts^y, great beauty, exquisite sweetness. — 
e. Verbal or participial nouns are such as are derived from verbs and par- 
ticiples ; as, Beginning from begin, Reading from read. 

41. Proper nouns become common when they are em- 
ployed to denote more individuals than one ; as, ** the 
johnsoTis" '* the Howards," And also when they denote a 
species or character common to several ; as, a " Catiline,** 
meaning a conspirator ; " He is the Cicero of his age ;" 
that is, he is a very distinguished orator. 

42. The properties belonging to substantives are gen- 
der^ number^, person, and case, 

LESSON XII. 

GENDER. 

43. Gender is tbe distinction of .nouns, either with 
regard to sex or the want of sex. — There are three 
genders, the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 

44. a. The Masculine gender denotes male ^^wasSw'a.'. 
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as, a man, a horse, — h. The Feminine gender signifieB 
female animals ; as, a woman, a hen. — c. The Neuter or 
neither gender, denotes objects without life ; as, a house^ 
SL garden, frugalitif, hope, 

45. a. Nam& which are applicable either to males or 
females, are said to be of the common gender; aSy a 
parent, o. friend, 

b. Inanimate objects, when spoken of, or spoken to, as if they were per» 
sons, are considered either as masculine or feminine; thus, we say of 
Time, ** ke flies on rapid wings ;" and of Earth, ** «Atf is hruitful." 

46. The Feminine gender of nouns is distinguished 
from the Masculine in three ways ; 

FIRST, BT DIFFERENT WORDS; AS, 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Mascutine. 


Feminine, 


Bachelor 


maid or spinster Lad 


lass 


Beau (pr. Bo) 


belk 


Landlord 


landlady 


Boar 


sow 


Lord 


lady 


Boy 


girl 


Male 


female 


Brother 


sister 


Man 


woman 


Buck 


doe 


Master 


mistress 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


miss 


Bullock, ox, 


j hgifer , 


Milter 


spawner 


or steer 


Nephew 


niece 


Cock 


hen 


Papa 


mamma 


Colt 


filly 


Ram 


ewe 


Dog 


bitch 


Rake 


jilt 


Drake 


duck 


Sir 


m&dam 


Earl 


countess 


Sire (when ap- 


) 


Father 


mother 


plied to the 


> madam 


Friar or monl 


L nun 


King) 


) 


Gander 


goose 


Sire (a horse) 


dam 


Gentleman 


)lady (rarefy 
J geutlewomai 


Sloven 


slut 




Q)Son 


daughter 


Hart 


roe 


Stag 


hind 


Horse 


mare 


Swain 


nympl) 


Husband 


wife 


Uncle 


aunt 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 



_jrhe mark — over a syllable, shows that it is accented and long, as ^ in 
lyrant ; the mark u denotes that the syllable is accented but short, as ec 
in exawtor. 



Oender."] 
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Crender continued. 




47. a. SECOND, BT ▲ DIFFERENCE OF TERMINATION ; A 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


mFetninine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Huntor 


huntress 


Actor 


actress 


Hdst 


hostess 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Instructor 


instructress 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Jew 


Jewess 
landgravine 




ambassadress 


Laudgrare 


Arbiter 


arbltress 


Lion 


lioness 


Author 


authoress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Baron 


baroness 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Bridegrooni 


bride 


Monitor 


monitress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Negro 


negress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Patron 


patroness 


Chanter 


chantress 


Peacock 


peahen 


Conductor 


conductress 


Peer 


peeress 


Count 


countess 


Poet 


poetess 


Czar 


) cxarina (pr. 
S sa-r§-na) 


Prior 


prioress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Dauphin 

Deacon 

Director 

Don 

Duke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Enchanter 


dauphiness 

deaconess 

directrix 

donna 

duchess 

el'-ctress 

empress 

enchantress 


Protector 

Priest 

Prince 

Shepherd 

Sheldrake 


protectress 

priestess 

prinoess 

shepherdess 

shelduck 


Songster (a bird) songstress* 

Sorcerer sorceress 

9,^u»r. >sultanebs or 
Sultan ] g^^.„j^ 


Executor 


exMutrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


Fornicator 


fomicfitrix 


Tiger 


tigress 


Founder 


foundress 


Traitor 


triiitress 


Giant 


giantess 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Governor 


governess 
heiress 


Tyrant 


tj^ranness 


Heir 


"Viscount 


viscountess 


Heritor 


heritrix 


Votary 


Tdtaress 


Hero 


her-o-Ine 


'>\'idower 


widow 


b. THIRD, BT PREFIXING ANOTHER WORD ; AS, 


ilasctUine, 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Fi-minine. 


CocAr-sparrow 


Aen-sparrow 


Man-servant 


maid'Servant 


Iftf-goat 


the-goai 


Male-child 


female-child 



e Several words have the same termination for tx)th masculine and 
feminine, as guidey guardian. Some have a feminine but no masculine, 
as, laundresSf semustress, Amazon^ brunette, dowager, jointress, mautua- 
maier, milliner^ shrew, siren, vixen, and virago. 

* The term songster is confined to birds. The word singer is applicable 
both to men and women ; the proper name, or the word male or female, 
being employed to distinguish the sex. 

Infant, a prince of the royal family either of Spain or Portugal, makes, 
in the feminiue, Infanta. 
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LESSON XIV. 

jyumber, 

48. Number is the inflection of a noun, to indicate mte 
object or more than one. 

Or, Number is the expreMion of unity, or of more than unity. . 

49. There are two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. — The Singular denotes one object ; as, an apple. 
— The Plural denotes more objects than one ; as, appiea. 

The singular is always expressed by the noun in its simple form ( as, 
apple, box, 

50. Rule 1. The plural of nouns is generally formed 
by adding 8 to the singular ; as, book, books. 

51. Rule 2. a. Nouns in ch soft, s, sh, ar, r, or in o, 
afler a consonant^ form the plural by adding es ; as, 
church, churches ; miss, miss^^ ; lash, lashes ; fox, foxes ; 
topaz, topazes ; hero, heroes ; wo, ytoes, 

b. But, Nouns ending in ck hard, in o afler a vowel^ 
with these words canto, cento, duodecimo, grotto, halo, 
junto, memento, motto, octavo, portico, proviso, quarto, solo, 
tyro, and violoncello, take s only in the plural ; as, mo- 
narch, monarch^ ; folio, folios ; canto, canton. 

52. Rule 3. a. Nouns mforfe change, for the sake of 
an easier utterance, f or fe into ves in the plural ; a^, 
loa/*, lotLves ; life, lives. 

b. But nouns in jfj and these words brief, chief, dwarf, 
fi^f fifi^ 5T«V» 8^f^ handkerchief, hoof, kerchief, mis' 
chief, proof, ro^, reproof, safe, scarf, strife, surf, turf, 
and wharf follow the general rule, by adding s only ; air, 
muff, mufl*^; grief, grief*. — Staff, a stick, has staves in 
the plural ; stave, a verse, is regular ; as staves. — The 
compounds of staff ore regular; as, distaffs. 



Number*'] 



ETYMOLOGY. 



1^ 



LESSON XV. 

53. Ride 4. Nouns ending in y after a consonant^ 
change y into ies to form the plural; as lady, ladt>«. 
But y after a vowel is not changed^ as day, day«. — The 
plurai of alkali is alkalies, 

54. Rule 6, Some nouns, in forming the plural, take 
the old Saxon termination en ; as, 

Man men Footman footmen 

Woman 'women Child children 

Alderman aldermen Ox oxen 

Statesman statesmen 

But we say Turkoman, Turkoffumt ; MuMulaaan, Mussulman*; tilis« 
man, tlUsmoM. 

55. Rule 6. a. The following nouns are either irregular 
in the formation of the plural, or the plural has different 
meanings: — 



Singular, 
Brother 

Brother 

€k>w 

Dfe 

Die 

Foot 
Fish 

Fish 

OSntus 

b. Compounds, in which the principal word is placed ^r«^ rary the 
prtnct'pMor first word to form tne plural, and the adjunct to form ttie 
irossemve case ; as, tSing^ Fatker-in-law, Plur. Falhers-in-lauf ; — Pos- 
sessive, Father-hi-/atr'«. — The Possessive Plural of such is not used. 

c. Compounds ending in ful, and those also which have the principal 
word put lastf form the plural by adding t or es to the last word ; as, 
noonfttlSt masi'traps, earner n-obscur as ^ Ave'Marias, feUovi-servants,— 
But we say menrservants, women-servants. 



Plural. 

Prothers (sons qf the 
tame parents.) 
'brethnn (persons qf 
the same, society or 
profession.) 
oows (and sometimes, 

but rarely,) kine. 
dies (for coming.) 
Cdlce (small osAes far 
I gaming,) 
feet. 

fish (the species.) 
(fishes (nundtert as 3 
{ fishes.) 
genii (aerial tpirits ) 



Singular. Plural. 

Genius i^^^.^^*^ ^ 
t genms.) 

Goose geese. 

Louse lice. 

Mr. Messrs. 

Mrs. Mesdames. 

Mouse mice. 

Pea pease (the species.) 

Poa f peas (the seeds asdis- 

^** I Unci objects,) 

Penny pence (number.) 

■D.««. Cpennies (as distinct 

Penny \^ pieces qf coin.) 

Sow sows, sometimes swine. 

Tooth teeth. 



c 2 
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LESSON XVI. 

56. Rtde 7. Nouns adopted, without alteration, from 
foreign languages, generally retain their original plurab. 

1. From the Greek and Ijitin, 

a. Those ending in um or on, change um or on into^ 
in the plural ; thus, 



Singular, Plural. 

Animftlcultfiit animftlcula 

Aphelion aphelia 

Arcanum arcana 

Aiit6rr.aton autSmata 

Criterion criteria 
Datt<m(prop.dlUtfm) data 

Decaedron decaedra 



desiderata 

efflOvia 

empdria 

! encomia {butfre- 
quentlff enc5< 
xnlums) 
errata 
fnista 
fulcra 



Singular. 

Gymnasium 
Lyceum 
Mausolettm 
Medium 

Memorandum 

Mompntum • 

Phf>n6roeno» 

Parhelion 

Perihelion 

Stratum 

Postulatum 

Scholium 

Speculum 

Succedaneum 



Plural. 

gymnasia 

Tycga and ly tl t a d t 

maiuoISa 

media 
r memoranda 
I mfimoranduM* 

momenta 

phenSmena 

parhelia 

perihelia 

strata 

postiilata 

scholia 

specula 

succedanea 



Desideratum 

EfHOvium 

Empdrium 

Encomium 

Erratum 
Frustum 
Fulcrum 

There are many other words in um occurring In the arts and sciences 
which follow this rule. ^ 

b. Those 

thus, 

Smgular, 
Amanuenstr 
Antlthest« 
Anftlysftt 
Axis 
B&ais 
Cr]s/« 
DiaerSsA 
Ellipse 
Emphastit 
HypOthes^f 
Igois fStuux 



ending in is generally change is into es; 



Plural. 
amanuSnsef 
antitheses 
an&iyses 
Kxes 
bases 
crises 
diaergses 
ell'pses 
emphases 
hyp6thpses 
ignes fStui 



Singular. 
MStam6rpho8is 
Parenthesis 
Phast's 
The,fs 
Oasis 



Plftral. 

Metam&rphoses 

parentheses 

phases 

theses 

daises 



Some change is into ide» ; as 
Chrysal/s chrysalkfes 

Ephemer/s ephgmertV/es 

Probosc/s prob&sc/'(des 

Tripos makes txipbdes 



c. Those ending in a, us, en^ ex, tar, or x, after a conso- 
nant, change a into ae in the plural, us into i, en into 
ina, ex or ix into ices, and x, after a consonant, into ces ; 
thus. 



Number.^ 



BTTMQLOQT. 
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SH^gmlar, 

Aper 
Append/* 

Ca\» 

ColossM 

Focflw 

Foramm 

FongM* 

Formula 

Judex 



Plural. 

Kpices 
appendictf« 
calculi 
caleev 
colossi 
foci 

forimina 
Aingf 
formulae 
'lDdl«r« {mlgrbrai- 

cal quantities) 
'indexes (tablet of 

contents or point' 

ers) 

laminae 
larvae 
legOmiMa 
vaigi 
maculae 



Singular, 

Nebttia 

MQdetff 

RaditM 

Radix 

Stamen 



StimuItM 

Vertejr 

PhosphbrM 

P61yptM 

Vorte* 

Quincunx 

RanuncultM 

SarcophagtM 

TumuItM 

Vertebra 



PImral. 

nSbulae 

nuclei 

radii 

radlcev 
isVkmina (app. to 
J the human bodp) 
]itameiM {when 
\ meed qf flowers^ 

stimuU 

▼erticet 

photphdr^ 

pftlyptf 

▼ortJcer 

quincuneet 

ranunculi 

sarcophagi 

tumOl/ 

▼ertebroe 



Larva 

LegOmew 

'Miens 

Maoilir 

d, Genms makes, iu the plural, genfra ; miatma, nu'asmdia ; dogma, 
d^mdta and dogmas^ jfypardtus, congeries, hiatus^ series^ species^ and 
anperjicies, are the game iu both niunbers. 



€. Hebrew 
/. French 

g. ItaUan 



Singular, 

fch«rub 

iCBeau 
fChamoii 
Bandit 
Banditto 
Cicerone 



Plural, 

Cchgrubiin 
I cbSrub* 
beaux 
chamois 

f banditti' 

ciceroni* 



Singular, 
SSraph 

Madame 
Moncieor 
Dilettante 
Virtuoso 



Plural. 
sSraphtm 

me«dame« 
messieurs 
dilettante 
virtuosi 



LESSON xvn. 

67. Rule 8. a. Some nouns have the same termination 
for both members, as deer^ sheep^ troui, salmon^ &c. The 
singular of such words is generally denoted bj the ar- 
ticle a or on ; as a sheep, a trout. 

b. The words korse^Jbot^ infitntrff^ cavalry^ denoting bodies of soldiers, 
have a singular form, with generally a plural signification. Also the 
words cannon^ shot, and «ai7, have, in general, a plural sense. The singu- 
lar of these latter words is denoted by the article a / as a cannon^ 

58. a. Some nouns have no plural ; such as proper 
names, the names of metals^ fossils, virtues, vices, arts, 
sciences, abstract qualities, and of things that are wei^&d, 
or measured; as gold, vnarl, indiutrn^ \dlc!Vft^%^ Teoiox«%> 
geometry, wUom,Jlour^ intTie, 
A The oii// exceptiona to this tu\« aie,N«\k«n xftOt*>Eo^^^^*^^ 
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one, of the same name, are intended ; as, the Howards, the Jokmsomsi 
and also when the diffi^rent sort* are meant ; as, the readingtt the w^net, 
the vhetUs, the teat^ the cottons, 

e. Proper nouns when pluralized, follow the same rules at common 
nouns, as, Veniu, the Venusef/ Ajax, the Ajax«9; Cato, the Catoesi 
Heniy, the Henri;?*. 

d. In familiar expressions, some plural forms of letters are made by 
means of an apostrophe and s ; as. Dot your r«, cross your t*s. We writ^ 
however, the Ayes and Noes. 

59. a. Other words are used only in the plural ; as, 
the following : — Alms, Annals, Antipodes, ^c, — See 
Crramnuar, 87. 

b. Pains may be preceded by the word great but never by much. The 
phrase *' Much pains have been taken,*^ should therefore be, ** Oreai 
pains have been taken." Means and amends, signifying one object, have 
a singular verb, signifying more than one, a plural verb. GalUnos is 
always singular: as, ** The gallows is erected.*' iJews is generally singu- 
lar, rarely plural ; as, ** News has arrived." 

e. The words Conies, ethics^ mathematics, optics, physics, pneumatics., 
politics, and other similar names of sciences, are now generally used with 
a singular verb. — Grammar t 88. 

Person, 

60. Nouns have three persons, the ^r«^, the second, 
and the third, ' 

The first person is the speaker ; as, ** T, John Thompson, do promise." 
The «ecomfperson is the person spnken to; as, ** Boys, attend to your 
lessons." The Mf'rtf person is the person spoken qf; as, ** That gtrl is 
diligent." 

LESSON xvni. 

Case, 

61. Case is either the form or state of a noun or pro- 
noun, to express the relation which it bears to another 
word. 

62. Nouns have three cases, the Nominative, Possessive, 
and Objective, 

63. The Nominative exi)resses the name of the person 
or thing which a^cts, or which is the subject of discourse. 

64. The Possessive denotes ownership ^ possession, 
and is formed in the singular by adding an apostrophe 
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with the letter s to the nominative ; as Norn. John, Poss. 
John'tf. 

65. The Objective case expresses the name of the per- 
son or thing which is the object of an action or of a rela- 
tion, and follows either a transitive verb or a preposition ; 
as, " I love Hetiry ;" " They live in London, 

66. Nouns are thus dedinedi 
a. To decline a noun, means to name or write iti caaes and numbers. 
h. Singular. Plural. 

2fom. Fatlier Fathers ( When the plural ends in s, the possessire 
Pof§. Father's Fathers* < plural is formed by adding only an apostro- 
CUff. Father Fathers ( phe ; as, nom. plural, Fathers, poss. Fathers'. 

c. Singular. Plural. 

Mm. -Man -Mon ( When the plural does not end. in s, the 

Pmm' Sin'. Men's ) Po»«e»«i^e plural is formed by adding both 

OM Man Men J ^^® apostrophe and $ ; as, nom. plural, Men, 

vt^. nou neu (^poss. Men's. 

Declension of Proper Nouns. 



Singular. I Singular. 

Nom. John ■ Nom. Felix 
Poss. John's Poss. Felix's 

ObJ. John ObJ. Felix 



Singular. 
Nom. Afoses 
Poss. Moses's 
ObJ. Moses 



, d. The Nominative answers to the question who f or what? with the 
Terb. — The Possessive answers to the question whose? or qfwhat? with 
the verb. — The Ol(fective answers to the question whom ? or what? with 
the verb. Thus, " John has cut Thomas's finger." Who has cut the 
finger? Ans. John, who is the of^ent, the actor, or doer of the action ; 
and therefore John is the Nominative. — What was cut ? Ans. Vaejinger; 
and thus,^n^^ being the objet^ in which the action terminates, is in the 
Objective csAe. Again, ^Aose finger was cut? Ans. 7Aomas'<, and thus, 
Thomases is in the Possessive case, as it denotes the ovmer of the finger. 

e. The form of is called the Norman Possessive. The sign 's (s with 
an apostrophe before it) is called the Saxon Genitive or Possessive, and is 
a contraction of es or is; thus, *' Man^s wisdom ;" " King*s crown ;" were 
formerly written " Manet wisdom," *' Kingis or Kinges crown." 
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LESSOK XIX. 

3. — ABJECnVES. 

67. An Adjective is a word which expresses the 
quality, size, shape, cohur, number, quantity, or any otiier 
property or accident of a noun to which it is joined ; as, 
"A good man;" "a had heart;" "a large hill;" "a 
square table;" "the green grass;" ^* twenty horses;** 
" much noise.** 

68. Adjectiyes are either Common^ Proper, or Nn» 
meral. 

69. a. Common adjectives denote the ordinary quaU* 
ties, properties, or accidents of the nouns to which they 
are prefixed ; as, good, bad, large, square, green, &c. 

b. Compound adjectives are such as are composed of two or more primi- 
tive worcls ; as, " Nut-broum ale;** ** Partyspirii seal." 

c. Participial or Verbal Adjectives end in ing or ed^ except when irre- 
giilar, and retain much of the property of their verbs ; as, " a runntng 
stream ;" *' an agitated mind." ^ 

70. Proper adjectives are sufch as are derived from 
proper names ; thus, English from England ; Ciceronian 
from Cicero. 

71. a. Numeral adjectives distinguish the nwmber or 
order of beings or things. They are of two kinds, Car^ 
dinal and Ordinal, 

b. The Cardinal express a number absohdeltfi as, one, 
two, three, four, five, &q. 

c. The Ordinal denote the ordei* or succession in which 
any number of persons or things is mentioned ; 9a, firsts 
second, third, fourth, &c. 

d. The Multiplicative, express koto many timet one thing exceeds an- 
other ; as, double^ twofold i treble^ threefold^ &c. 

e. Numerals are a Icind of dtfim'tiveSy as they dr,fine or limit the signifi- 
cation of their substantives. 
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LESSOir 
Compariwn of Adjectives, 

72. There are two degrees of comparison; the com' 
parative and superlative. 

73. The Positive state or form expresses the simple 
qcuditj ; as, hardy short 

74. The Comparative degree (generally ending in er) 
expresses a greater degree of the quality than the posi- 
tiye ; as, harder^ shorter. 

75. The Superlative degree (generally ending in est) 
expresses the highest degree of uie quality ; as hardest^ 
shortest 

76. a. The comparative of words of one syllable is 
generally formed by adding r or er to the positive ; as, 
wise, wiser; great, greater; and the superlative by 
addiiig st^ or est ; as, wise, yrhest ; great, greater/. 

h. Adjectives of more than one syllable, are generally 
compared by prefixing mxyre and most to the positi-ve ; as, 
generous, more generous, most generous. 

c. Adjectivei either of one or two svllables in y after a consonant, 
change y into i before er and est ; as, nappy, happr'er, happ/Wt. But y 
after a Towel is not changed into t before er and est; as, gay, gayer, 
gajresf. 

d. Dissyllables ending in e are often compared by er and est ; as, ample, 
ampler, amplef/y also words accented on_the last syllable have sometimes 
er and estj as, discreet, discreeter, distreete«f. 

77. Diminution of quality, whether the adjective is of 
one syllable or more than one, is formed by (ess ^\nj1 
least; as, less happy, least happy. 
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78. a. The following adjectives are compared irr^u- 
larly : — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Good better . best 

Bad, evil, or lU worse worst 

Far forther farthest 

Fore former foremost (in place); first (in #t«M« or onbr) 

Late later latest (whea referring to time) j last (to 

Little less least Tortler} 

Much or many more most lorder) 

Near nearer nearest (referring to place) f next (to 

Old older or elder oldest or eldest 

b. Some adjectives are compared by addino: most to 
the end of the word; as, hind, hinder, hmdmost, or 
hindermo«/. Upper, upmost, or wppermost. 

c. Priort superior, ulterior, exterior, inferior, &c., are not considered a< 
comparatives in English, and, therefore, are not followed by than. 

d. The termination ish serves to diminish the quality; as, black, 
blackrsA, or tending to blackness. The adverb rather also expresses a 
small degree of the qualitv ; as, raider little. Further and fwrthett are 
the comparative and superlative oi forth. 

e. The words more and most, less and least, prefixed to adjectives, may 
be considered as forming part of the adjective ; but when consider€Nl as 
separate words, the prefixes more, most, &c. will be adverbs. 

/. JIftfcA is applied to things weighed or measured j as, *' much money ;" 
many to things that are numbered j as, '* many men were present.** Much 
is sometimes joined with collective nouns denotiug number in the aggre- 
gate ; as^ " much company." 

g. Adjectives, whose signification does not ddmit extension or diminu- 
tion, are not compared. 

h. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns ; as, " Providence rewards 
the good.** Substantives sometimes become adjectives ; as, ** a wtnc- 
vessel," *• a con>-fleld." 
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LESSON XXI. 

« 

4. — PRONOUNS. 

79. A Pbonoun is a word used to supply the place of 
a noun ; as,' " When Csesar had conquered Gaul, he 
turned his arms against his country.*' 

80. There are three kinds of pronouns, the Personal^ 
Relative, and Adjective. 

Personal Pronouns, 

81. Personal pronouns are employed as substitutes for 
nouns that denote persons. There are five personal pro- 
nouns ; namely, /, thoiu, he, she, it. 

82. Personal pronouns have three genders ; he is mas- 
culine, slie is feminine, it is neuter. 

Pronouns of the ftrst and the second person are either masmline ot 
feminine, according to.the «ex of the speaker, or of the peraon addressed. 
Variety of form to distinguish the sex is, therefore, confined to the third 
person. 

83. a. Pronouns have two numbers, the singular and 
the plural ; and three persons in each number. 

b. I, the first person, represents the spealcer. T^ou, the second person, 
represents the person spolLen to. — JSe, she, it, the third person, represent 
the person or thing spoken <if. 

84. a. Pronouns have also three cases, the Nominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective. 

b. Personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural, 

Pers. Nom. Poss, Oh), Notn. Poss, O^. 

''^'^f' ^ [Sfne|»« We { ^n ] »«• 

2. m. or f. Thou [ ]^^ j thee You or yc [ ^^ ] you. 

3. mas. He his him They | ^^\x% \ **^*'^* 
8.fen,. She / J^;; | her T^ey V'^^^^X^^--' 

^'^^' Jt its it T\.ey V^^^V^*\'^^'^' 
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85. a. My^ thi/, her^ our, youvj their, are put before 
nouns ; mitie, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs^ are used 
without nouns ; as, my house, this is mine. His and its 
are used cither with or without a noun. 

b. My, thy, hit, her, its, our, pour, their, when put brfore noiHU, majr be 
termed ad(jective pronouns* — Gram. 116 6. 

c. Mine and thine are lometimes, for the sake or enphony, uaed initead 
of my and thy before a substantive or adjective beginning with a vowd v 
silent h ; as, ** Blot out all mine iniquities.'* 

d. Own and se(f (plural selves) are used in conjimction with pronouM 
to render them emphatical ; as, *' This house is nqr oum.** 8^ \m fr». 
quently called a reciprocal pronoun, because, when used after vniM, it 
denotes that the agent and the object of an action are the same s ai» 
" He injures himself.'* Se{f, when used alone, if a noun ; as, ** The lofe 
of self is predominai\t.** 

e. Myself, thyself, yourself, himself, herself, Use^, with their jplundii 
ourselves, yourselves. Sec. are used only in the nominative and ooiJecUve 
cases, having the same form in both. 

LESSOir xxn. 

Relative and Interrogative Pronouns, 

86. T}[i^ Relative pronouns are who, which, that, and 

what. Tliey are called relative because they refer to 

some noun, pronoun, or phrase, going before, which is 

called the antecedent; as, '^He, who wishes to become 

learned, must be studious." 

In the example, ** He, who wishes, &c.'* who is the relative, and he lU 
antecedent. — The word as is sometimes employed as a relative. 

87. a. Who is applied to persons ; which to infants, 
irrational animals, and things without life. 

h. That is used for who or which, and is applied to 
both persons and things. 

c. What is a compound relative ; that is, it includes 
both the antecedent and relative, and is mostly equiva- 
lent to that which or those which ; as, " Give me what I 
want," namely, that which I want." 

SS, a. ff^o and which arc the same m \>ot\i tvmtssJows^ 
ai:dare thus declined : — 
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Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Phtr, 

Norn, Who Nom, Which 

Poss Whose Poss, Whose 

' 01^'. Whom Obj, Which 

b. What and which are sometimes nsed as a^ectfvet y as, ** By ufhat 
means will you become clever ? " ** For which reason." 

c. That and trhat are used in the nominative and objective cases in both 
mimbers, without varying their termination. 

d. IVhOf tphicht and what, have sometimes the words soever and ever an- 
nexed to them, as whosoever or whoever^ whichever or vhichever, what- 
soever, or whatever. But whosoever is now seldom used, and whoever 
and whatever are more common than the others. These words may be 
termed a kind of compound relatives, as they are equivalent to he who, the 
person who, that which, ftc. 

e. That is sometimes a relative, sometimes a demonstrative adjective 
pronoun^ and sometimes a conjunction. 

That is a relative when it can be turned into who or which, without 
altering the sense; as, ** They fAaf (who) reprove us may be our best 
friends.*' That is a demonstrative, when it is immediately followed by a 
substantive expressed or understood which it points out ; as, " That boy 
is industrious." That is a conjunction, when it cannot be turned into 
who or which, but merely joins sentences together, and denotes a conse- 
quence or indication ; as, " He is studious, that he may l)ecome learned." 
" He answered, tiiat he was happier now than he had been before." 

89. a, Whoy which, and what are called Interrogatives, 
when they are used in asking questions ; as, "TFAo was 
there ?" ''Which is the book ?" ''What are you doing?" 

b. WhOy used interrogatively, is applied to persons only; which and 
what, to both persons and things. Who also inquires for a person's name, 
and what for his occupation or character ; as, ** ff'Ao is he ?" ** JVhat is 
he?" 

c. Whether, signifying which qf the two, was formerly used as an inter- 
rogative, but it IS now obsolete in this sense, its place being supplied by 
which. Whether is, at present, principally employed as a conjunction. 

d. A relative refers to a subject that is antecedent ; an interrogative to 
one that is subsequent. 

LESSON xxm. 

Adjective Pronouns. 

90. Adjective Pronouns are such as are sometimes 
joined to nouns, and sometimea Msed ^cycv^. \sn. *^^ 
former positionf they partake of t\ie Tpro^^tV^ ^^ liejiw^- 

/it^e or Umiting Adjectives ; in t\ie l^jJCtos oJl Prowi'^.-w^ 
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They are usually divided into four classes ; 1 . ^ 
sessive; 2. The Distributive; 3. The Demoi 
4. The Indefinite. 

91. — 1. The Possessive Pronouns (usually 
sidered) are my, thy^ his., her^ its,, our^ your^ the^ 
are placed before nouns. These may be regard 
as the Possessive cases of the Personal Pronou 
Possessive Adjective Pronouns. — (See Gram. 1 ] 

92. — 2. The Distributive Pronouns denote 
sons or things that make up a number, consider 
rcUely. They are each^ every, either, neither ; as 
man in his order." 

93. — 3. The Demonstrative Pronouns precise 
out the objects to which they refer. They i 
these ; that, those ; yon, the former, the latter^ i 
same. 

94 — 4. a. The Indefinite Pronouns denote 
ticular number or quaaUity. They are aru/, ma 
some, several^ much; all, no, none; other, anot 
one used indefinitely. 

b. Manptfewj uveralt denote number ; some both ntarAer an 
Much denotes qtuintity. — All denotes the wholes No is used bef 
none without one. 

c. Other signifies the second of two objects — Another is an 
— Other takes a plural when used without a substantive, and 
i:lined; — 

Sing. Norn. Other, Plur. Norn. Others. 

Poss. Other's, Pos$. Others* 

Oltf. Other, ObJ. Others. 

d. When Adjective Pronouns perform the office of Pronouns, 
be considered as such ; as, ** One ought to linow one*s own mix 
<me and one*» are considered as Pronouns Gram. 125. e. 

95. JEach other, one another^ are considered Jit 
Pronouns, because they denote the mutual infli 
different agents upon each other. 
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LES80K XXIV. 

5. — YEBBS. 

96. A Verb is a word which affirms or expresses the 

«to^, action^ or suffering of some person or thing ; as, "I 

oto;" "IteacA;" '* I am iaughL" 

b. A verb Is also used to eommandt exhort^ enireai, request^ or a«it a 
gue$Hon; as, " jfo silent ; '* '* Study diligrntljr ; " *' Spare me ; " " Lend me 
the book ; " ** Home you written the letter ? ** 

97. a. Verbs are either Transitive or Active, or /»- 
inmsitive or Neuter. A Transitive verb expresses action 
passing from an o^^ or c/oer to some o/^ec^ ; as, ** The 
master teaches me. 

6. The dber of an action is called the agent, and the thing to which the 
aetioff passes over is called the objfct, a term signifying laid in the way. 
Thua, in the phrase, ** The master teaches me," master is the doer or 
dgeitf, and me the object. — c. The object of a transitive verb is sometimes 
understood ; as, ** John calls ;" — me, Aim, &c. t)eing understood. — d. Tran- 
•itives, not having their ol^ectt expressed, frequently imi^y habits; as, 
** Thomas reads and u;rt/es well." 

98. a. An Intransitive verb expresses either no action 
at all, but simplj the state of the nominative; as, " I am ;'* 
"I stimd ;" or action confined to the agent ; as " I ran." 

b. Sometimes an intransitive verb becomes, by the addition of a prepo- 
sition, what is termed a compound transitive ; thus, " Shesmt7e«," is in- 
transltire : but, ** She smiles on him," is transitive, and, in this sense, may 
become passive ; as, ** He is smiled on." — c. Some verbs are used some- 
times in a transitive and sometimes in an intranoitive sense ; the construe^ 
tiom only determining to which Idnd they lielong. 

99. Transitive Verbs have two voices. Active and 
Passive, 

100. a. The Active Voice expresses action passing from 
an agent to some object; as, *^ The master teaches me.'* 

b. The Passive Voice denotes that the nominative is 
ticted upon by some agent., and is formed by the perfect 
ptoticiple of a transitive verb and some tense of the verb 
tb be ; as, " John is taught by the master." 

101. a. Intransitive Verbs have no Passive Voice. 

Instead, therefore, of saying ** I am come" " he is come" we should 
say, — ** I have come j" " he has come." 

b. There are certnin verbs wiiich imply passion ot »wifcTiftft>Vwi.'«VcvOBv^ 
according to gramwHtical analoRv, are con»\A«teA aa Vtaco^K^vs'fc '^^'^ O,. 
"Herece/ved a blow ; " « I sujghr or enivire axv w^vcfs:* "^Xms^ h«X=*> 
tiare tite regular passive, '* A blow wm received^' 8ic. 

D 2 
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LESSOK ZXY. 

Different kinds of Verba, continued, 

102. Transitive and Intransitive verbs are either 
Regvlar or Irregtdar, 

103. A Regidar verb is one that forms its past tena 
and perfect participle by the addition o£ d or ed to the 
present; as, Present, love; Past, loved; Perfect Par^ 
ticiple, loved. 

104. An Irregtdar verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by the addition of dot 
ed to the present; as, Present, arise; Past, arose i 
Perfect Participle, arisen, — Oram, 137. 

105. There are also Defective^ Monopersonal, and 
Auxiliary verbs. 

106. A Defective verb is one that is used on\j in some 
of the moods and tenses ; the other parts of the verb 
having fallen into disuse. The defective verbs are the 
following : — 

Prestnt. May, can, shall, will, must, ought, 

Past. Might, could, should, would, must, ought, quoth. 

107. A Monopersonal (Impersonal) verb is one that is 
used only in the third person singular; as, ^^It rains ^ 
" It haiUr 

108. a. Auxiliary or helping verbs are such as are em- 
ployed chiefly in forming the moods and tenses of other 
verbs. With the exception of do, be, have, and tmU 
(denoting determination), they are defective, having only 
the present and past Indicative ; thus, — 



Present, 


Do, 


am, 


have. 


shall. 


will, 


may. 


can must. 


Past. 


Did, 


was. 


had. 


should, 


would. 


might. 


could, must. 



b. Do, be, have, and will, when unrotmected with other verbs, either 
expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries but principal verbs, and have 
the present and perfect participles complete ; as, *• He does as he pleases »** 
•' Being present, he voted." 

109. The properJies of Yer\>a «t^ — "!A.w>d^ Twae^ 
dumber, and Person. 
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LESSOK XXYI. 

Moods. 

110. The Mood of a Verb is the particniar /orm 
which it assumes, in order to express the manner in 
which the being, action, or passion, is represented. — 
Oram. 143. 

111. There are generally reckoned jff»« moods; the 
Indicative^ Imperutivey Potential, Subjunctive, and Inftni' 
tive. 

112. The Indicative Mood affirms, in a direct And posi" 
Hve manner^ respecting an action or event; as, *^He 
teaches ;*' " He is Uxusht ;" or it asks a question ; as, 
" Does he teach / " »* i« he taught f' 

113. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, entreats, 
6r requests ; as, " Oo /" '* study diligently ;" " spare me;" 
*' let us go." 

114. The Potentud Mood implies the possibility, liberty, 
power, inclination, or duty, to do or suffer an action ; 
and is known by the signs, mat/, can, might, could, would, 
should, put before the verb ; as, ** It may rain," &c. 

115. The Subfunctive (or Conjunctive^ Mood implies a 
rendition, supposition, or uncertainty, respecting an action 
or event, and is always preceded by a conjunction ex- 
pressed or understood, and followed by another verb ; 
aSy ^ If he study, he will improve." 

116. a. The Infinitive Mood (does not assert, but) 
umply exhibits the action, suffering, or state of bein^, 
without any number, person, or nominative case, and is 
generally known by the sign to beiote\V.\ ^toXtox, 

A ra, before the Jnfiahive Mood« is conft\deTeei «* W\blVcv% \iwX ^^ ^^^ 
rerbi but, la every other situation, it \% a pr^po^VWou. 

D 3 
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LEssoir xxvn. 

Tenses, 

117. Teiue is a term used to distinguish the timevL 
which an action or state is represented. 

118. a. Every action may be considered with remixi 
to /tme, either sls past, present, or future i each of mid 
periods is .represented by two tenses, a Simple andi 
Compound one. There are thus six Tenses in English] 
namely, 

Simple Tenses, Compound Tenses, 

Present, I call. Present Perfect, I have called 

Past, I called. Past Perfect, I had called 

Future, I shall or will call. Future Perfect^ I shall have 

called. 

b. The Tenses formed by Inflection alone, and usualljr called the Simpb 
Teruet, are the Present and Fast; as, ** I call ; " ** 1 called."— See Gram 
161. 

Simple Tenses. — 119. — 1. The Present Tense 
speaks of what is doing or going on in present time ; as 
" I write, I am writing, I do write," 

120. — 2. a. The Past Tense represents an action oi 
event either as finished at some past time ; as, '* I wrott 
the letter ;" " I did write ;" or, as begun and still goin^ 
on at a past time ; as, " I was loriting when you came.'* 

b. The English Past Tense corresponds in its progressive form (tmi 
writing) to the Imperfect of the Latin, Greek, and French languages ; am 
in its simple and emphatic forms {wrotet did write) to the Preterite o: 
Petfect of those language^: 

121. — 3. The Future represents an action or event 
which is yet to come ; as, ** I shaU or will write th( 
letter.'* 

Compound Tenses. — 122. — 4. The Present- Perfec 
Tense represents an action or event that has only jus 
now (or very lately) been completed ; as, " I have writte7, 
the letter ;" ** I have been explaining the cause of da) 
and night." 
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123. — 5. The Past- Perfect expresses an action or 
ifirent which teas jxist before some other past action or 
pivent mentioned in the sentence and to which it refers ; 

" I had loritteii the letter before he came.** 

124. — 6. a. The Future- Perfect denotes that a future 
[^■etion or event will he completed at or before another 

action or event; as, **I shall have written the 
before John arrives.'* 

i^The tubjoined mode, in which a Latin verb U usually considered either 
' ' ~ ~ 'feet or ia a Perfect state, will assist the pupil in iastitutiag a 
between the two lauguages in this respect ; — 



Imperfect State. 

. Voco, I call, am calling, do call. 
\ \ocabatn, I was calling. 
'c, \ocdbOt I shall call. 



Perfect State. 

Perfect, Yocirit I called, have called. 
Pluperf. VoravJFraMi, 1 bad call^. 
Fut, Pert. VocaTJFro, 1 shall have 
called. 



\ 

V 

J Numbers and Persons, 

ai 

]■ 125. Verbs have Uoo numbers, the Singular and the 
!f Ptund^ agreeing with a noun or pronoun generally pre- 
|l& ceding them ; as, " He hves ;** " They love^ 

126. In each number there are three persons ; as, 
^' Singular. Plural 

■ ' Rr*f Person, I love, We love, 

Second Person, Thou lovest, You or ye love. 

Third Person, He, she, or it loves, They love. 

127. In English, there are distinct forms for only tvnQ 
the persons, the second and third singular. In the 

ilural, the same form of ending is preserved through all 
^ e persons. 

128. _ The Second Person Singular is formed from the 
iftrst by adding st when the verb ends in e ; as, love, 
love*^; see, see*^; and in other instances, generally b^ 
adding est; as, hear, hearest ; caW, c^West. 

129. a. In English, the Second Yex^QXi PluroXSa %v«ss.- 
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rally used instead of the second person sin^lar 
dressing a single person ; thus, ''*' You read^'* insi 
** thou readestr 

b. Thtm id (nnployed only, lit. In addreuingthe Deiip, -ind. I 
3rd. In tpeKkiDg conteinptunualT of a penoa ; or, in vttJgar Ian 
expren raualltj. 4tb. By memben of the Society of F^'emb, in 
log a single person. 

130. a. The rtirrf Person Singular of the preset 
is formed generally by adding s to the first persoi 
love, he love« ; I read, he readf . 

h. Y after « enruoiumi it ciianged into ies; ai, trjr, tnet/ But 
trawfl it not changed ^ as, delay, deliiy*. 

131. Examples of Personal Terminations. 



I 



Singuiar. 






PluraL 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


• I 


Thott 


He, she, it 


We 


Yo <jr vou. 


lore, 


Ior-«s/, 


loyes, 


love, through -ill the pi 


try. 


M-eU, 


tn'rs. 


iry. 


do. 


delay, 


delsLy^est, 


delayf. 


delay. 


do. 


■can, 


sran>ne»/. 


scans. 


svao. 


do. 


toll. 


toil-rsf. 


toils. 


toil. 


do. 


defer. 


defer r<M, 


defers. 


defer. 


do. 


.teach, 


teaeh^eBtt 


teachtv. 


teach. 


do. 


lored, 


\oredtif 


loved. 


loved, 


through all the 


tried. 


txiedsi. 


tried. 


tried. 


do. 


delayed. 


ddajYtrft/. 


delayed. 


delayed, 


do. 


scanned. 


ncaniieUtt, 


SCHUUUI, 


scaikued. 


do. 


toiled, ^ 


tMM»i» 


toiled. 


toiled. 


do. 


defeiieu« 


defer m<si. 


deferred, 


deterred. 


ilo. 


Ltangtat. 


taught«r«/. 


taught. 


taught. 


do. 
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PariicipUn* 

132. a. A Pabticiplk is a oarfkU mljectiot: Ji 
from a common adjective by conveying ihe idea < 
and action ; as, " Moving m hubte ;" " Prumutcd 
situation.'* 

h. A Participle diflfen fhnn atvr& in Us not having any nubje 
mlnatiw case, and consequently does nut i{ffim*. 't'huik, lu the 
** Jfeatef in haste,'* "^ Promided iu his »ituatiou," 1 do nut assort, 
ftnrgramied^ tiiese two things, Mavitig iUkd l*rotMvlea. 

c. A Eutfdple diftbn from a L-ominou iV^tWu \\\ -.\w^>t\\\a 
«satiMr. wMle tbm a^ective difiioies n«rth«r . \u vVv« \AvTa-w*, '* N 
ham ^' "MmOett vicli liquor,** thtt >Nocdb movii^i am he«acd;tt«\ 
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because tbey conyey the idea or iitne and action; but in the phrases, ** A 
moving spectacle, " A heai' d imagination,** the words moving aud 
het^ed simply express qualities without any regard to time, and conse- 
quently are adjectives When Participles are used ax aitjectives, they may 

oaTe degrees (^ comparisons as, a moving, a more moving^ a moit moving 
spectacle. 

133. In the Active Voice, there are three Participles ; 
the Present or Imperfect^ the Perfect or Past, and the 
Compound- Perfect, 

134. a. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in 
ing, and expresses the continuance of an action, or action 
begun and not finished ; as, moving, running. 

b. The Present or Imperfect Participle denotes the continuance of some 
present, past, or future action, according to its connection with a present, 
past, or f'ture verb ; as, ** I am (at present) writing ; " *' I was (sometime 
past) writing ; *' *' I shall be (at a future period) writing." 

c. The Participle in ing has generally an active signification, but some- 
times a passive one ; thus, — 

1. If the agent connected with the participle is a sentient t>eing or capa- 
bie of action, then the participle in ing is actives >^*< '* I &n^ reading; *' 
** Joiin is tpriting i" ** The men are building the house;" "They are 
priming the book ; '* " They are burning the sticks.*' In these instances 
the participles are active^ and govern some nouns, eithur expressed or 
understood, in the objective case. 

9. But when the noun connected with ing is either inanimate, or cannot, 
from its very nature, be considered as acting of itself, then the participle in 
ing is regarded as passives as, " The work is or was printing j " " The 
house is or was bui/ding." For this sense, the participle has obtained the 
sanction of long established usage ; nor can any ambiguity arise from its 
continued application. -. Oram. 166. 

135. a. The Present Participle is formed by adding 
ing to the verb; as, call, caM-ing; try, try -ing, 

b. When the verb ends in e after a consonant (but not in ee), the e must 
be dropped before tW.* as, love, lov/n^j flee, flee. m^. Except swingetVi^^, 
singeing, to distihguuh them from swinging, singing. 

«. When the verb ends in fe, the ie is changed into ys as* ^ie, Offings die. 
Affings but d^e, to stain, makes Eyeing. 

136. a. The Pcr/ec^ Participle expresses the completion 
of an action; and ends, when regular, in ed; otherwise 
generally in / or n ; as, printed, taught, written, 

b. The Perfect Participles, both of transitive and intransitive verbs, are 
employed with the tenses oi have in forming some of the comipouad t.e,w.%«.% 
of the active voice ; as, " I have called j " " \ \\avft tDrillcui^^ "''' Ww^^tmsu^"' 

c. When this participle is joined to l\>e \ ev\> have , W. V% vv\\«,^ V^^Sect w^ 
oeiiveiM, ** I Aave Uwed i** "1 had /owidi" "1 have wrUlcu,"^ ^^\>iOA 
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wrUten." But when Joined to the verb to be^ or undentood with It, 
then it is denominated passtve / as, ** The work is priuicd $** ** the letter 
i$ written." 

d. It Is necessary to cauiion the pupil that the Perfect Active Participle 
is never used alone. In the phrase ** written with skill, the perforraanei 
was entitled to praise," the word '' written** stands lor the present passivr, 
'* being written,** and not for the perfect active. 

137. The Compound'Perfect Participle of the Aetife 
Voice expresses the completion of an action before another 
action mentioned, and is formed b^ prefixing the Parti- 
ciple having to any perfect participle; as, *^ Haovfg 
played f^ ^^ having umtten," 

138. Passive Pabticiples. — In the Passive Fowe^ 
there are two Participles, Present and Campowid'Per- 
fect. 

139. The Present Passive Participle is formed by pre- 
fixing the word being to the perfect participle, and ex- 
presses that an object is at present afiected by some 
action ; as, beii^ loved ; being honoured, 

140. The Compound' Perfect Passive denotes the com- 
pletion of an action before another action mentioned; as, 
"The business having been completed^ the council was 

dismissed.** 

141. Pabticipial Nouns. — Participial Nouns hmTe 
the same form as Participles, but express a substantive 
meaning. Those ending in ing have articles and adjec- 
tives before them; as, "The singing yras good;*' "An 
excellent understanding.** 

142. Participial Nouns derived from transitive verbs 
may have an object in the objective case ; as, " John's 
admonishing him preserved his reputation.** 

143. Participial Nouns are derived from the Present 
and Compound' Perfect Active^ and from the Present and 
Compound'Perfect Passive, but not from the Perfect 
Active, — Gram. 175. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

Conjugation, 

144. The Coitjugation of a verb is the regular combi* 
notion of its several voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
persons. 

145. The conjugation of a Transitive or Intransitive 
Terb, styled the Active Voice^ is formed by means of the 
verb to have; and that of a Passive verb, styled the 
Passive Voice, hj means of the verb to be, prefixed to 
the Perfect Participle. 

TransltiTe yerbt may become passive, but intransitive verbs cannot. 

146. The Conjugations will be given, 1st, in their 
Simple Form ; and then, 2nd, in ueir Compound and 
Complete Form. 

a. The SftiMle Tenses, when formed by Inflection only, consist of the 
Pretent and Pati tenses, and two pariiciples, the Present and Past. 

b. The Ctmipound Tenses, formed by Inflection^ are all those that are 
formed by means of the verbs to be and have prefixed to the past participle 
of any verb. 

c. In conjusatiney the proper form of the verb belon^ng to the second 
persAn singular wUI be given ; but the use of thou is, in good conversation, 
r e ttr icted to the instances mentioned in 129. b. 

4. Ye is confined to poetry and the solemn style, and you, in good con- 
versation, is used instead of it. 

. The third person singular of verbs will agree either with Ar, she, it, 
or any noun of the third person ; for the sake of brevity, however, only 
one nominative will be prefixed to the verb in conjugating. 

/ The third person singular of each verb has two forms : the common 
ending in «, tbe solemn ending in th. The common form only will, except 
in particular caaes, be given. 
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I 147. Conjugation of Verbs in the Simple In 

i Tenses. 

] I. To Hats. 

Xadicative Mood. — Fre&aiit Tenae. 



1 Sing. 1. 1 hare. 
1 Plur. 1. We have. 

1 
'1 


S. Thonhaat. 
t. Touhare. 

PoMtTame. 


S. Hehanfl 
S. They ha 


Sing. 1. 1 had. 
1 Plur. 1. We had. 

1 


S. Thonhadst. - 
t. Touhad. 

ParticipU$t — Pmeat, liaving. 


S. He had. 
8. They hat 

Per/ect^h 



S. To B>. 
Indicative Mood. — Present Tente, 
Sing. 1. 1 am. S. Thon art. 3. He if. Plur. 1. We are. 8. Yon are. 

Past Tense. 

Sing. l.Iwas. 8. Thou wast. 8. Hewaa. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. You were. 8. They w«r 

PorttctpZes, — Present, being. Perfect^ b 



8. To Cau. (Besrular.) 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I call. 8. Thou callett. 3. He calk. 

Plur. 1. We call. 2. You call. 3. They call 

Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 called. 2. Thou calledst. 8. He called. 

Plur. 1. We called. 8. You called. 8. They callc 

Participles, — Present, calling. Perfsct, eal 



4. To Tbach. (Irregular.) 

Indicative Mood. — Present Tense. 

Sing. I. I teach. 2. Thou teachest. 8. Heteaehei 

Plur. 1. We teaeh. 8. You teach. 3. They tead 

Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 taught. 8. Thou taughtest. 3. He taught 

Plur. 1. We taught. 2. You taught. 3. Theytaug 

Participles,- iVeaent, teaching. Perfect, taa 



V€3^S.2 
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148. Conjugation of TO HAVE in its complete Form. 

INDICATIVE HOOD. 

StMPLB TbKSBS. CoMPOUJTD TxNtBI. 



I. Pre»«nt.Stng. 1. 1 have, 

S. Thou hast, 

8. He haa or hath. 
Pfor.1. Wehftye, 

9. Ton or ye hare, 
S. They have. 

2. PaM^Siaa' 1* U>ad*. . 

% Thon hadst, 
8. He had. . 
Fhur.l. We had. 
f. Yoa had. 
8. They had. 

8. Future Tenae. 
Sina.\. I flhaU or IdllhaTe, 

2. Thott ahalt or wilt haye, 

3. He ahall or will have. 
riur. 1 . We ihall or will have, 

S. Ton ihall or will have, 
8. They shall or irill have. 

IHFEBATIYE MOOD. 

Sing, 2k Have, or have thon. ' I Plttr. 2. Have, or have yon* 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 



4. rrea.^rerf.—Smg. 1. 1 have had. 

2. Thon hast hadf 
8. ^ haa had. 
Plwr. 1. We have had, 
2. Ton have ha^f 
8. They have had. 

5. P€ut-rerf.—aing. 1. 1 had had, 

2.Thonhadflt,ftc. 
8. He had had. 
Phtr. I. We bad had. 
2. Ton had had. 
8. They had had. 

6. FuUtre-Ptarfed Taue. 
Shttg. 1. I shall or will have had, 

2. Thou shaU or wilt have had, 

3. He shall or will have had. 
Plw. 1 . We shall or wUl have hod, 

2. You shall or will have had, 
8. They shall or will have had. 



1. IVeseirt,— mo|f,caii,tii«f<, 

Sino- 1 • I may, can, or musk have, 
Pbw. 1. We may, ean, or must have. 

S. Pott Ttmtt—miohl, could, &o. 
8iag, 1. 1 might, oould, would, or 

should nave, 
Phar, 1 . We might, eonld, *c have. 



3. Pi%Mfi^Pe>/ecf,-.moy,Aave,&c. 
Sing, 1. 1 may, ean, or must have had, 
Plw. 1. We may,caa, Ac. have had. 

4. Paat-P«Tf«/i(Te>i»et—niiohtt»i^hao». 

Sing. 1. 1 miffht, could, would, or 

should have had, 
Pbar. 1. We might, &c. have had. 



SUBJUNCTITE MOOD. 



1. PraentTerue. 
8. 1. If I have, 2.1f Thouhas<,8. If He 

has. 
P. 1. If We have, 2. If Ton kave, 8. If 

Thcyhave. 

2. Pa*t TenMe. 
£. 1. If I had, 2. If Thou hads<, 3. If 
^ Hehad. 

P. 1. If We had. 2. If Ton had, 3. If 
Thcgrhad. 

8.PVt<t(rs Tenae, 
8, 1. If Ihave, 2. If Thou have, 3. If 

He have. 
P, 1. If We have, 2. If Ton have, 8. If 

They have. 

or 1. If I shall or should have, &C. 



4. PrueKt-Perfeet Tenae. 
S.l.ltl have had. 2. If Thou hasi 

bad,3.IfHehashad. 
P. 1. If We have had, 2. If Ton have 
had, 8. IV They have had. 

5. Pasi-Peffect Tenae 
i9. 1. If I had had. 2. If Thou hadst 

had, 8. If Hehadhad. 
P. 1. If W« had had, 9. If Ton had 

had, 3. If They had had. 

8. FidmtrPtiifect' 
& 1. If I shall have had, 2. If Thon 

shall have had, 3. If He, &c. 
P.l. If We shaU have had^. If You 

shall have had, 3. If They, &c< 

In the Futurt'Per/ectt^e signs must 
always be «xvc«wi«a. V^ \»i»v8dx vcD^te^ 



INFIKITIYE MOOD.- PrtMeia, Toliave. P«r/«A. Tl<i>B»?i^>»»^ ^ 

ArtKfc*»fer.-,/yrwii/. H»?ln«. Pes/eet. Had. Com»owrva-Pwfcc\,'tt«*«»*^^ 



B 
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149.— TO BE. 

LESSON xxxni. 



INDICATIYE MOOb. ' 



1. PrtMcnl Tenae. 

5ftiflr.l. lym, 
S. Thoosrt, 
S. H«la. 

'iVKT-I. We«re» 
S. You are, 
3. They ore. 

8. Pott Tense 

Sinff. 1. I WW. 

y. Thonwast, 
S. He WM. 

PZkt.I. We were, 
t. Yoawere, 
S. Hmtwcvo. 

3. 2^u<tire 7c»M. 

iSiiigr. 1. I ■hull or will be, 

S. Thou Bhalt or wilt be, 
8. He shall or wUl be. 

Plur. 1 . We iball or will be, 
8. You shall or wiU be, 
8. Th9j shall or will be. 



4. Preteiit- Perfect Tt 

^liHjr. 1.1 hare been, 
8. Thou haat been. 
3. HehaaerhathtMsei 

Phar. 1. We haTe been, 
8. Yon bare been, 
3. They hare been. 

9. PaH-Perfeci Ten 

Sing.\. I had been, 

8. Thou hadst been, 
3. He had been. 

Plur. I. We had been, 
8. Yon had been. 
3. They had been. 

6. Fuiurt-Perftet Ts 

Sing. 1. 1 shall or will have 
8. Thou Shalt or wilt] 
3. He shall or will ha< 

Phtr, 1. We shall or will Its 
8. You shall or will h> 
3. They shall or WiU 1 



IHPEBATIYE HOOD. 
.S^.S. Be, or be thou, or do then be. Plur. 8. Be, or be ye or yon, or 



FOTENTIAIi MOOD. 



1. Pretent Tense. 

JSkio, 1. 1 may, can, or must be, 

8. Thonmaywt,oaost, or must be, 
3. He maytAa, or must be. 

Piter. 1. We may, can, or mutt be, 
8. Yon may, can, or must be, 
3. They may,can, or must be. 



9. Patt Tente, 

fiAv.l. I might, could, would, 
should be, 
9. Thon miffhtst, &e. be, 
8. Be might, ftc. be. 

/%r, /, We mifbt. fte. be. 
f. Tou mSthif ace. be, 
& Tkey akhi, ste. be. 



or 



\ 



3. Present-Per/eet Te 

Sing. I . I may, can, or must 
8. Tliou maysft, ftc. ha' 
3. He may, &c. haTe bi 

P7«r. 1 . We may, &c. have 1 
8. You may, &c have 
3. They may, &c. have 

4. Past-Perfect Tern 

Sinff. 1. I might, could, ^ 

should have been 

8. Thon mightst, &c. I 

8. He might, ftc have 

Plur.\. "TTftTniVtft&^tei.YkiK' 

%. You TCAftYvVi %cn.^« 



Verbs,} 



BTrMOIX)GT. 



» 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



1. Present Tente* 

Sing- )• If I Am, 

2. If Thou Art, 

3. If He is. 

J'fttr.l. IfWeaie, 
8. If You are, 
8. IfTheyMe. 

S. PattTenae, 

Siap. 1. If I VM, 

S. IfThouwMt, 
8.IfHewai. 

riur. 1. If "We were, 
2. IfToovere, 
a. IfTlMTwere. 

S. Fit^ire Tente, 

Suv-I-Iflbe, 

2. If Thou be, 

3. If He be. 

riur. 1. If We be, 
2. IfYo«be, 
S. If They be. 



or 



ri. If I ihaU or dioiild be. 
lj.If — 



Thou ihaU or ibouldst be, 
Jkc 



4. Pre»enl-Per/ect Tente, 

Sing. 1. IfIh«Tebeen, 
8. IfThotthaatbeen, 
8. If He hM been. 

Plur. 1. If .We have been, 
2. If Tou have been, 
s. If They have been. 

A. Patt-Petfeet Tetue, 

SiH0. 1. If I had been, 

2. IfTkonhadatbeen. 
S. If He had been. 

Ilur, 1. If We had been, 
2. If Tou had been, 
S. If They had been. 

8. FHttire-Petfect Tetue* 

Stuff. I. If I ■hall have been, 

2. If Thou ihalt have been, 
8. If Ueihall have been. 

Plur. 1. If We ahall have been, 
2. If Yon ihall have been, 
s. If They shiOl hftv« been. 



Su*0.^. If I were, 
S. IfThouwert, 
3. If He were. 



7* Suppontitmal tente, 

PlurA. If We were, 
2. If Tou were, 
8. If They were. 



INFIMITIVE HOOD. 
Pre$att, To be. Ferfeet. Tob»vebeen. 

FABTICIFLE8. 
iVefeal. Being. Per/eeL Been. Compotrnd-PeifBct. Having been. 



150. a. The Subjunctive SimpU Future is generally coi^ugated without 
the sign* ; but the F^tture-Pafect always requires thenu 

b. The SuppotUional Tense implies something tl»t does not at present 
exist ; as, ** Were he conscientious, he would regard his oath," implies 
4hat he is not conscientious. ** IVere he rich, he would be generous,'' im- 
plies, that he is tiot rich. — See Gram. 148. 

151. The Imperative Mood is confined to the Second Verson. In the 
phrases, ** Let me have," ** let A^m, us, them, have,*' the verb let is a ^ria. 
c^ and transitive verb, fai the linipeTal\v« vlQKA,%v««ttis\^^% V^^t^rks^ 
Mkr, Mm, &e. in the objective case, and tii« %vto»w^«OLX. ^«C^ \*?Vl^-cC^» 
LfSaiare Mood, bat without the ftlKn to ©xvw%««a.\XSftxa>**^*^^^^'=^^' 
(to) hawe.- '^ 

m% 
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152. Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

Active Voice. — TO CALL. 

LESSON XXXIV. 



INDICATITE MOOD. 



1. Pre9entTente, — am,do. 

Sing. I. Ic«U, am calling, or do call, 

2. Thou callect, art calling, or 

doitcaU, 
8. He calif, is calling, or does 
calL 

Plur. 1 . We call, are calling, cr do eall, 
S. YoucaU.arecallinflr.ordocall, 

3. They call, are calling, or do 

2. Pcut Tcnaet— teas f did. 

Sing. 1. I called, or did call, 

2. Thou calledst or didrt call, 

3. He called or did call. 

Plur. 1. We called or did call. 

2. Yon called or did call. 

3. '1 hey called or did call. 

ProgreaMivCt I waa calling, &e. 

3. Future Tense,— shaUt tnU. 

Sing. I. I shall or will caP, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt call, 

3. He shall or will call. 

Plur. 1. We shall or will call, 

2. You Khali or will call, 

3. They shall or will call. 

Progressive f I shall or will be calling. 



4. iVeseia-Pefi^icf,— Aore. 

Sing. 1. 1 have called. 

2. Thou hast called. 
8. Hehaacalled. 

Pfur.l. We have called. 

2. YoahaTeeallra. 

3. TherhaveaUkd. . 

Progressive^ I hi^Te been c«Iliiis,*e. 

5. Past'Pefftet^-^had. 

Sing.l. I had called, 

2. Thou hadst called, 

3. He had called. 

Plur. 1. We had called, 

2. Yon had csMmd, 

3. They had called. 

Progressive, I had been calling, Se. 

6> Future-Per/eclr-I^QHQrwiBkave. 

Sing. I . I shall or will have called, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have called, 

3. He shall or will have odled. 

Plur. 1. We shall or will have called. 

2. You shall or will have called, 

3. They shall or will have called. 

Progressive, 1 shall or will have been 
calling. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing. i. Call, or call thon, or do thou 
call. 



P2Mr.2. Call, or call yon, or do you 
call. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1. Present Tense,— maif, eon, must. 

Sing. 1 . 1 may, can, or must call, 

2. Thou may St, canst, &c. call, 

3. He may, can, or must call. 

Plur. 1. We may, can, or must call, 
2. You may, can, or must call, 
8. They may, can, or must call. 

Progressive, I may, &c. be calling. 



3. Present- P&JiKt, — mav, can, ftc 
have. 

Sing. 1. I mav, can, or moat have 
called, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, ftc have 

called, 

3. He may, can, or must have 

called. 

Plur. I. We nuty, can, &o. have called, 
2. You may, con, &C. have called, 
a. They tcv».V\ cmi, %ta. \«w*. 
caued. 

Progrcasivet 1 tnay, &c. >aK^ \si«a 



'erbsJ] 



BTTMOLOOT. 
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fl. Past TemMe^^miglU^ amld^ &o. 

uff. 1. I might, oonld, would, or 

should call, 
S. Thou mightn, oouMit, Ac 

call, 
8. He inishft, eoold, would, Ac 

call. 

Zmt. 1. We might, could, would, &c. 
call. 

?rogre$sivet I might, fte. be csIliDg. 



4. Pastrl^/eeet—mtglitt fte. have. 

Sing. 1. 1 might, oould,fce. have ealled, 
S. Thou nughtft, ttc have called, 
8. lie might, ttc have called. 

PJmtv 1. .Wtt ndi^ fte. have called. 

ProQituioet I might, fte. have been 



BUBJUNCTtVE MOOD. 



I. Prewitl TeiiM. 

ing.l. If I call, 

2. If Thou callett, 
8. Vhecall*. 

far. I. If We call. 

2. IfToucall. 
8. If Ther oul. 

9. Past Teme, 

»iv.l. Iflcalled, 

2.IfThoncalIedff, 

3. If He called. 

nar. 1. If We caned. 
2. If Tou called. 
S. ITThey called. 

i. JPWNre Tente, 

Sfllff. 1. VlMlI, ^ 

2. IfThoucaUy 

3. IfHeealL 

Plur.l.IfWecaU. 
2. IfToucall. 
8. If They call. 



or 



11. If I shall or should call, 

^2. 1/ Thou duJt or ihoaldit eall, 



fte. 



4. Pre»ent-Per/ect Tmte, 

8big. 1. If I have called. 
2. If Thou ha$t eaitod, 
8. If He Acu called. 

PJur. 1 . If We have called. 
2. If Tott have called. 
8. If Ther hare ealled. 

ft. Paat-Peiiket TmM, 

Sing- 1. Hi^^5«^«^ „^ 
2. IfThouAmiileangd. 

3.IfHehadcal1cdr^ 

Plur. I. If We had called. 
2. If Tou had ealled. 
8. If They had called. 

6. Fuiuro'Penfeel Te$m. 

^snir.l. If I shall or ahonld have 

ealled, 
2. If Thou Shalt or shouldst have 

ealled; 
8. If He shall or should have 

called. 

Phtr. 1. If We shall or should have 

called, 
fk If You shall or should hare 

called, 
8. If They shall or dionld have 

ci^ed. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PrutnL ToealL Perfect. To have called. 



PARTICIPLES. 
lYvsoK. Calling. Pcr/ecU Called. Compou,iwarT?wSccV ^aaB*«*^aS*ft- 
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153. Passive Voice. — TO BE 



LESSON XXXY. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I w 



7!: 



I. PrcMerU Tense. 

SIhO' !• I am called, 

t. Thou art called* 
3. He M called. 

Plur. I. We are called. 
2. You are called, 
8. TLey ore called. 

2. Past Tense. 

Sing. 1. I was called, 

2. ThoQ wast called, 

3. He was called. 

Plur.}. We were called. 
2. Tou were called. 
8. They were called. 

3. Future Tense. 

Sing. I . I shall or will be called, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be eaJled, 

3. He shall or will be called. 

Plur. 1. We shall or will be called, 

2. Tou shall or will be called, 

3. They shall or will be called. 



4. I^rest 

Sing. 1. I hay* 

2. Thou 

3. He ha 

Plar.X. We hi 

2. You h 

3. They 

5. Pa. 

Sing. I. I hod 

2. Thou 

3. ne ha 

PlurA. Weh 

2. Youl 

3. They 

6. Futu 

Sing. I. Ishal 

2. Thou 

3. Hewi 

Plur.\. We si 

2. You ^ 

3. They 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Suig, 2. Be (thou) called, or do thou be 
called. 



Plur. 2. 



Be ( 
ca 



fi 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



1. Present Tetisc. 

Sing. 1. I may, can, or must be called, 

2. Thou mayat, canst, &c. be 

called, 

3. He ma;,caii,ormnst be called. 

P/ur.I. We may, can, or must be 
called, ^ ^ 

t. You msy, can, or must be 
called, 

3. Hiey may, can, or must be 
CiUJed. 



3. Prcs. 

Sing. 1. I may 
calle 

2. Thou 

been 

3. He ir 

been 

Plur.\. We n 

been 

2. You I 

3. TV\c> 



P^erA*.] 



STTIIOLOGT. 
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S. PoMt Tetue. 

img. 1. I micht, eonld, ftc be called, 
S. Tlion miffhUt, eonldst, kc be 

cftlled, 
3. He might, oould, fte. be called. 

'Ikt.I. We mlfl^t, oonld, "ftc be 
called, 
S. Toa niisht, ooald, ate. be 

callodT^ 
8. They might, could, ftc. be 



4. Paal-Perfect Teiue. 

Sing. 1. 1 might, eonld, &e. Itave been 

oalled, 
1. TlKm mightit, tte. have been 

called. 
S. He mqrht, ftc. hare been 

called. 

Plur.l. We might, *c. have been 

called, 
S. You might, tte. ha^e been 

called, 
S. They might, ftc hi^ye been 



BUBJUNCnVE MOOD. 



1. Pre$enf Tense. 

inO' !• If I >ni called. 

2. If Thou art called, 
8. IfHebealled. 

'Jw. 1. If We are called. 
S. If Tou are called, 

3. If They are called. 

t. PaatTen$e. 

imtf. 1. If I waa called, 

2. IfThou wast called, 

3. IfHewaB called. 

'Ink*. 1 . If We weit called, 
2. If You were called, 
S. If Theywere called. 

8. Fuhtre Tense. 

'M0.1.IfIbeaalled, 
2. If Thou be called, 
S. If He be called. 

'jar. 1 . if We be called, 

2. If You be called, 

3. If They be called. 



or 



^- 



If I ihall or ihould be called, 
IfThou ihalt or shouldit be 
eaUed. 

4. StqipotiHondl Ten$e. 



Hug. 1. Ifl were called, 
2. IfThou wert called, 
8. If He toere called. 

?lMr. 1. ir We toere called. 

2. IfYouMwre called, 

3. If They were called. 



h. Preaent-Perfeei Ten$e. 

Sing. 1 . If I hare been ealled, 

2. If Thou haet been cal led, 

3. If He haa been called. 

Plur. I. If We hare been called. 
2. If You have been called. 
8. If They have been called. 

8. ^Mtlf-Per/eet Tente. 

Sing. 1. If I had been called, 

2. If Thou hadrt been ealled, 
8. If He had been ealled. 

Phir. 1 . If We had been called, 

2. If Yon had been called, 

3. If They had been ealled. 

7. Fmture-Pctfeet Tente. 

Sing. 1. If I ihall or ahould hare been 
called, 

2. If Thou ehalt or diouIdBt have 

been called, 

3. If He shall or should have 

been called. 

Plur.\. If We shall or should have 
been called. 

2. If You shall or should have 

been called. 

3. If They shall or iliottld have 

beencaUed. 



INFIKmVE MOOD. 
Present. To be called. Perfect. To have been called. 



FARTICIFI.11S. 
J'/vfCft/. BeiasaOhd. CompoMid rerjcct. "awSauNw^-**^^^ 
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LESSONS XXXYI, XXXVIL 

BEMABK8 ON THE TENSES. 

154. Indicative Mood. — The Present Tense has 
three forms ; — tiie simple ; as, I call; — the progressive ; 
as, I am calling ; — and the emphatic ; BSjldo ocdt, 

\56. a. The Past Tense, like the Present, has three 
forms, — the simple ; as, I called ; — iheprogressive ; as, 
I was calling ; — and the emphatic ; as, I did calL 

b. The Past Tense exclades all idea of the present instant. It supposes 
an interval to have elapsed between the time of the action and the time of 
spealiing of it. 

156. a. The Future Tense (sometimes called Future 
Imperfect or Simple Future^ has two forms, the simple; 
as, I shall or will call; and the progressive; as, I shaB 
or will be calling. 

b. The Future Tense simply intimates that an action 
or event will take place at some future period, without 
any regard to the precise time. 

157. a. The Present-Perfect has two forms, the common; 
OS, "/ have called r and the progressive; as, "I have 
been calling^ 

b. The difference between the Present-Perfect and the Past tense maybe 
briefly summed up thus :— The Present- Perfect tense always has a refer* 
ence to present time ; but the Past tense represents the action spoken of as 
having occurred in time considered prior to and di^joinedfrom the present. 
Thus, when I say, " I wrote yesterday ; " "I have written to-day j " by 
the former expression I exclude any reference to the present instant, but 
by the latter I incline it. Again, if we speak in the afternoon of the same 

' z the morning ol 
erring to the pre* 




158. The Past-Perfect has two forms, the common; 
as, " I had called;^* and the progressive ; as, "I had been 
calling^ 

159. The Future-Perfect has two forms, the common; 
as, **I shall or will have called;** and the progressive; 

as, **I shall ov will have heen ccilUng.^'' 
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160. Infinitivs Mood. — The Infinitive Mood is 
sometimes used absolutely as a noun ; as, *^ 7b rise early 
is conducive to health.** — b. At other times, one verb 
requires another which is the object of it, to be in the 
Innnitive Mood ; as, ** He studies to improve,*^ 

161. a. The Infinitive Present is employed to denote 
-an action contemporary with or subsequent to the time 
implied by the govermng verb ; as, ** He has consented 

. to write ;** " He appears to be*' 

b. The Infinitive Perfect denotes an action antecedent 
to the time implied by the governing verb ; as, ** He is 
siud to have written ;** ** He appears to have been in better 
circumstances.** 

Of the proper use of Shalt and WUU — a^^d Do, 

162. a. In Affirmative sentences, «Aa27, in the first per- 
son, foretells ; as, ** I shall go ;** in the second and third 
persons, it promises^ commands^ or threatens ;** as, '* You 
shall be rewarded ;** '' Thou shalt not steal ;** ''He shall 
die.** 

b, WUl, in the first person, intimates a promise or dc' 
termination ; as, *' I wUl go ;** in the second and third 
persons it only foretells ; as, " You wiU die ;'* " They 
will dine with us to morrow.** 

c. The ai^ropriate application of shall and wilt may be thus shown : — 
Simple Futurity. 

: 1. I cAfftf, 2. thou totltf 3. he wfB, We Motf, you will, they 

talU, 
Determination. 
' I. I wSlf {Command), 2. ihovLshalt, 3. be shall. We wA/, you #Aaff, they 

shall. ■ 

d. DOf when an auxtliaryt forms the 2nd person singular in dosi, but 
when it is a principal^ in doest ; and In the 3rd singular, does and doth, 
%hen auxiliary ; and does and doeth, when principal. 

Auxiliaries used in the Potential Mood, 

163. In English, the words mai|, migKl, cau^ corul^ 
should, would, must, may be regaxAeA. «a y\ww3^ ex^"^ '2*'^ 

the Potential Mood. But wlieii Oi<ia© \^ot^'^ <i.^\\'5sa '^'^ 



i: 



t! 

r- 
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I,, 
r 
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mission^ pawer^ duty^ &c. as actwaUu exMng 
conditions, then, they must be regarded, in tnm 
independent indicative verbs governing the si 
-I I verb in the Infinitive Mood. 

164. a. May (mut tn^ht) expresses Ubfrly, perminion, or 
as, ** He may if he pleases ; " '* He tniglU if he pleased.*' 

b* May following thtU denotes purpose ; as, ** He studies 
improve ; '* ** He studied Utat he might improve.** 

I c. May refers to a present or a ftiture time ; might to what i 

I ! ** What wilt thou that I do uuto thee? The Uind man sai 

Lord, that I might receive my sight," should be ** way receii 

165. CViis (past cotf/ii) expresses iKMtifttV^^ or power f as, ** 
urn recall the parted breath ? " ^' He can write." 

166. Should (past tense of sAa^O expresses dttty^ svpposition^ 
vuntingency; as, ** I should write;" ** If I should write." 
utisid thatne should visit u>." 

167. Wouldt in the first person, implies Inclination or will 
** I tcouid study if I could ; " in the second and third persons it 
tells ; as, ** You would be delighted to hear his recital ; " 



'■■'ii 
1 



I I 



,1 



, I 



. I 



.1. 



•> 



' ' ufouid be increaEedJ 

168. Must denotes present necessity ; as, " We must speak 

169. Oufi^ signifies duty or obligation, and is not an am 
principal verb, governing another verb in the infiuitive moot! 
ot^A/ to obey your teachers." 

Ill Present duty is denoted by oufiht ; past, by ot^ht to havi 

|| ot^ht to read ; " *' You ot^ht to have read." 

,',;, 170. Let is sometimes, but improperly, considered an aui 

■j always a principal verb, implying permission^ and governing t 

;{ verb in the Inflnitive ; as, " Let me go ; " that is, permit me 



Connection of Dependent Tenses, 

171. In sentences dependent on another, - 
auxiliaries are to be employed, may and can 
when the verb of the principal sentence is in tl 
future^ or perfect Indicative; and m^ht^ com 
shotildt when the leading verb is in the past tei 

He writes when he can ; He will rvrite when 

He ha^ written that he may come. 

He wrote when he could ; He torote that he m 
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LESSOHS ZXXYin, XXXIX, XL. 
Irregular Verba, 

172. An Irregular verb is one that does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by the addition of d or 
.ed to the Present ; as, Present, arise; Past, arose; Per- 
fect Participle, arisen, — Gram, 219. 

173. A List of the Irregular Verbs. 



Present, 


Past, 


Perf. part, " 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, awaked. 


awaked. 


'B^ur, to bring 


bore, bare. 


bom. 


. /ortft. 






Bear, to carry. 


bore. 


borne. 


sustain. 






lira it horn for labour. We hare borne the beat of the day ; have 


Jtorme a heavy burden. 






Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent. 


Bereaye, 


bereft, bereaved, 


bereft, bereaved. 


Beseech, 


besought, . 


besought. 


Bid, /or, (a) 


bid, bSde, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, ttn. 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, (2nd. pers. bit- bitten, bit. 




test) (6) 




Bleed, 


bled, (2nd. pers 
bled(fe«0 


. bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 



(a) Compound verba (except velcome and behave, whfth arc regular) 
are conjugated like their simples, by prefixing the syllables appended to 
tliem; tat, forbid, Jbrbe$de, forbidden. 

(b) Monosyllables ending with a tingle comotiwvX. «&«t tk&\n«^c Nts^'Sv.N 
and alfo words accented on the last ayWabVe, Ao>3to\ft X\v«i ^xv^ i5»\i*.^svx*«vx. 
upon agguming an addJtional syllable be^nnVaa wVCtv ^ N^>N'i\\ ia^%^^^-» 



1' 

1 


4^} ADBII 


Irregular Verbs continued. 


, Present. 


Past, 


Perf. pat 


i * '. Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, (2nd. pers. 


bred. 




bred^^O 




j Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


; . 1 Build, re, 


built. 


built, 


1 ! Burst, 
f .j Buy, 


burst. 


burst 


bought. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast 


•i : Catch, 


caught. 


caught 


.'!. ; Chide, 


chid, C2nd. pers. 
chid^e^O 


chidden, chic 


'! Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


;' / Cleave, 


to adJiere, cleaved, clave, 


cleaved. 


■ li ''. I Cleave, 


to split, clove or cleft. 


cloven, cleft. 


'; ! oiiqg. 


clung. 


clung. 


; Clothe, 


clothed, 


clothed, clad. 


• ' Come, f>e, 


over, came, 


come. 


1 Cost, 


cost. 


cost 


; i Creep, 


crept. 


crept 


' 1 *■ Crow, 


crowed, crew. 


crowed. 


' ' I Cut, 


cut, (2nd. pers. cut 
test) 


- cut 


j r Dare, to venture, durst. 


dared. 


; < Dare, to 


challenge, dared. 


dared (regular). 


j I deft/, 






. Deal, 


dealt. 


d^alt 


Dig, 


dug, (duga^O 


dug. 


Do, mis, tin, did, (did«0 


done. 


Draw, toith, drew. 


drawn. 




Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 




Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 




Dwell, 


dwelt. 


dwelt 




Eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 




Fall, be. 


fell. 


fallen. 


^ Feed, 


fed, (feddest) 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


Mt. 


J'is'H 


fought. 






rind, 


found. 


idoaa. 
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Irregular Vhrba continued. 



Present Past 

r Flee,yrwn danger, fled, (fled<ie«0 
< Fly, as a bird, flew, 
y Flow, flw water J 
FUng, 



Forbear, 
Forsake, 
Freeze, 
Get, he, for. 
Gild, 
Gird, he. 
Give, for, mis. 
Go, 

Grave, en. 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Have, 



flowed, 

flung, 

forbore, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, (goUesi) 

gilt, 

girt, girded, 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ground!, 

grew, 
ad^ 



Hang, tolaj^atoojf hanged, 

life, 

Hang, on a peg, bung, 
pin, &c. 



Perf, part 

fled. 

flown. 

flowed (^regular). 

flung. . 

forbdme. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got* 

gilt. 

girt, girded. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, graved. 

ground. 

grown. 

bad. 

hanged (regular). 

hung. 



The robber yria hanged i the -room was hung with tapestry ; I hare 
hung my hat on the nail. 



Hear, 

Hew, 

Side, 

Hit, 

Hold, he, with. 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 



hSard, 
hewed, 
hid, Qnddest) 

hit, (bitte^O 

held, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, 

knit, knitted, 

knew. 



Kn5w, 

(Lade, to throw out laded, 
water. 
Lade, to load, laded. 
Load, loaded, 



hSard. 

hewn, hewed. 

hidden, bid. 

hit 

held. 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

knit, knitted. 

known. 

laded (regular), 

laden (little used). 



* ^bKKw Is Dearly obsolete, but Ut cotnpouTiA/or£Oltcn \^ lt««cassofic^ ^>!«^ 
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ir^i 




Irregular Verbs caUmmeeL 
Present Past Perf, pc 

f Lay, (tr.) toplace^ lidd, laid. 

I to putf pres. part laying, 

J Lie, (int.) to lie flay, lain. 

dottm^ to repose, \ pres, part lying. 
Lie, (int.) to speak lied, lied (ret 

falsely, pres. part lying, 

Xrfw, (tr.) to place ; The mother lays the chiU in bed 
laid U in the bed ; it is Uud in the bed. 

Lie^ to lie down ; He Itir* too long in bed ; he lay yest 
he hat lain too long this morning ; he it lying too long. 

Xfe, to speak falsely; He Ues, Is lying; he lied: he 1 

»ii 



quently that no one belieres him. 

Lead, mis, led, 

Leaye, left, 

Lend, lent. 

Let, let, (let^O 

Light, lighted, lit, 

iLose, to suffer losSj lost. 
Loose, to untie, loosed, 
ake. 
Mean, 
Meet, 
Mow, 
Pay, re, 

r Pen, to coop up, pent, 
< enclose. 



made, 
mSant. 

met, (met^O 

mowed, 

paid, 



Pen, to unite. 
Put, 
Read, 
Rend, 
Rid, 
Ride, 
Ring, 
Rise, a 
Rive, 
Rot, 



penned, 

put, (puttesO 

rSad, 

rent, 

rid, (nddest) 

rode, 

rang, rung, 

rose, 

rived, 

rotted, 

ran, (rannest") 

jsawed. 



led. 

left 

lent 

let 

lighted, 

lost 

loosed ( 

made. 

mSant 

met 

mdwn, 1 

paid. 

pent 

penned 

put 

rSad. 

rent 

rid. 

ridden, 

rung, 

risen. 

riven. 

rotten, : 



PfttaU. 


P«t 


Pw/. pact 


e«r. 


said, 


Mid. 


s~. 






S* 


•ought, 


•ought 


Sell, 


wid. 


•oM. 


Seoa, 


■ent. 




f S«, (tr.) to pba, Mt, (telMO 




{ Sit, (int.) 10 


rut Mt, (skUeH) 


tat. 


i «P«. 








shook. 


ahaken. 


sh.,.,™, 


Bimped, 


■haped, .hipea. 


ShKre, 


ehared. 


•baTed, ihavea. 


Siiear, 


sheared. 


•horn. 


Sited, 


shed, (shedrft^O 


ihed. 


Bli-,, 


shi3Qe, 


•hSne. 


Bho^ 


shod, ^ihoi,les(y 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, (sholteaO 


■hot. 


SliSiTordiew, 


showed, shewed. 


shown, shewD. 


Shtea, 


etired, {shrei'lesl) 


shred. 


ami. 


shrank, shnink, 


sbnmk. 


Shot, 


shut, (shuUwO 


shut. 


Slog, 


Zf:s 


sung. 


Sink, 


SQDk. 


sm. 


sW, 


slain. 


««p, 


slept. 


slept 


S^ 


sLd, (slidrf«0 


aUdden. 


ISE 


^.g. Slung. 


s:i: 


Slit, 


slit,(ditte.O . 


■lit, Blitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 




1 Sov, Id m 


■WW sowed. 


sown. 


J »«rf», 






is™, «..«*:* Bud wired. 


sewed (regviar). 


I OMwifc, 








■poke, spake. 






sped, (spedd«l> 


.Jk ■ 




.palled, SpST 


ft^tlsA,v^M, 


Jtaem^aB^ 


spent. 




*^ 


BpUt, 


^41. 
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Irregular Verbs condmted. 

Present Ptist Perf, par 

Spin, span, spun, spun. 

Spit, to throw out spat, spit, (spattefl) spit. 
spitde, 

Spit, to put upon spitted, spitted (r 

a spitf 
Split, split, (split/es/) split 

Spread, . . spread, (spreadesi) spread. 

Spring, 
Stand, with, 
Stea), 
Stic^ 
Sting, 
Stink, 
Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 

Strow or strew. 

Swear, 
Sweat, 
Sweep, 
Swell, 
Swim, 
Swing, 

Take, be, mts. 
Teach, 
Tear, vn^: 
Tell, 
Think, 
Thrive, 
Throw, 
Thrust, 
Tr6ad, 
Wax, 
W«ir, 
Weave, 
Weep, 



sprang, sprung. 


sprung. 


stood. 


stood. 


stole. 


stolen. 


stuck. 


stuck. 


stung. 


stung, 
stunk. 


stank, stunk. 


strode, strid. 


stridden. 


struck. 


struck, st 


strung. 


strung. 


strove. 


striven. 


strowed or strewed, 


f strown. 
\ strewn. 


swore, 


sworn. 


sweat, (sweate^O 


swSat. 


swept, 


swept. 


swelled, 


swollen, i 


swam, swum. 


swum. 


swung, 


swung. 


took, 


taken. 


taught. 


taught. 


tore. 


torn. 


told. 


told. 


thought. 


thought 


throve. 


thriven. 


threw, 


thrown. 


thrust. 


thrust. 


trod, (trodriesO 


trodden. 


waxed. 


waxed, w 


wore, 


worn. 


wove. 


^o\ctu 


wept. 


we;\\. 



tdar Verbs."] dnrmoLOGT, lii 

Irregular Verbs continued. 



sent 


Past 


Perf. part 


to moisten. 


wet, (wet/e<0 


wet 


, to sharpen. 


whetted. 


whetted (regular). 




won. 


won. 


> 


wSund, 


wdCind. 


♦ 


worked, wrought, 


worked, wrought. 


?. 


wrung, 


wrung. 


'» 


wrote. 


written. 



Phose past tenses and perfect participles which are the first men- 
are the most eligible. 

?d after verbs ending in ch, ck,p^ shy «, and m, \% pronounced as f ; 
ireackedy attacked^ heaped, hushed, taxed, crossed. It would, how- 
e improper to write these words as they are protumnced, at is ua- 
tably attempted by T. K. Arnold. 

¥hen the past tense ends in tmg, or mng, ang is preferable, in order 
nguish it flrom the perfect participle. 

n the precedin glist, several regular verbs are Inserted, to show the 
%ee between them and others spelled and pronomiced the same In 
sent tense. 

t is reeommended, that the pupil be taught to conjugate some of 
egular Verbs throughout, that ne may thus perceive the dUTerenco 
B tbe BegtUw and Irregular, 



Fd 
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LESSON XLI. 

6. — ADYSRB8. 

174. An Adverb modifies the meaning of a verh^ an 
adjective, or another adverb, by expressing some circom- 
stance of time, place, or manner respectmg it ; as, ** He 
writes correctly T "A remarkably mligent boy;" **He 
speaks veryjluendy,^ — (See 28.) 

175. Most adverbs ending in ly may be compared by 
prefixing more and most ; less and least ; as, wisely, mare 
wisely, most wisely ; less culpably, least culpably. A few 
adverbs are compared by adding er and est ; as, soon^ 
sooner, soonest; often, oftener, ^enest; forth, /urtherf 
furthest. 

176. a. Of the various classes into which adverbs are arranged, the most 
numerous are those which denote manner, and which generally end in fy; 
as. Justly^ slowiy, abfy, meanly^ ftc. Adverbs denoting time and phee 
are also very numerous ; as, NoWt to-day ^ herCt there, &c. See Grammar^ 
222. 

b. Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many which arc 
formed bv a combination of several of the prepositions with the adverbs 
of place, here, there^ and where ; as, thereof, whereof; hitherto, thereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith ; herein, therein, wherein, 
&c. 

c. There are also some adverbs which are composed of nouns, and the 
letter a used instead of at, o», &c.; as, aside, athirst, ahead, aboard, 
ashore, aground, afloat, &c. 



LESSON xin. 

7. — PREPOSITIONS. 

177. A Preposition is a word placed before nouns and 
pronouns to show the relation (opposition, motion, agency, 
instrumentality, &c.) which they bear to each other, or to 
some verb; as, "He went /rom London to Leeds;** 
** They arc instructed by him." — (See 29.) 

178. The prepositions in most common use arc the following : — 

AbotUt above^ according to, across, qfter, against, along, amid, amidst, 
among, amongst, around, at, athwart j Before, behind, below, beneath. 
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beside, bettreeth betttitt, beffonA, by i Coneeming; Down, during; Ex- 
cept, excelling: For, from ; I», info / instead 4^/ if ear, n^h j Of, on, 
over, out qf; Regarding, respecting ; Save, since s Through, throughout, 
to, touching, towards; Under, underneath, unto, upon; With, within, 

VfthOUt, 

179. Frepositfons govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case ; as, 
lu Leeds, to him, for us, with them. When prepositions do not govern 
nouns and pronouns, but are put qfter verbs, they become adverbs ; as, 
,V He rides about." ** He dwells abovr.** But in some instances, such 
words form part of the verb, as the words up, on, over, out, in thd phrases 
•* to caU up/* ** to/aU on the enemy,** " to give over,** " to hold out J* 



LESSON xun. 

180. a. Most of the Enprlish prepositions are derived 
from the Saxon ; -^ the following is an explanation of 
the principal : — 

Above means h^gh, overhead ; as, ** Above the skies." 

Aboui signifies limit, boundary; as, **The walk about the city;" 
** Those persons about John.*' 

Across, from side to side ;, as, ** He steered across the river.*' 

4fter, behind, following; as, " One qfler another.'* 

. Against, opposite, hostile ; as, " Offences against ihe law.'* 

Along, through the length of, in the direction of; as, " They marched 
aUmg tne river.** 

Anu'd, amidst, in the middle ; as, *' The hero amidst dangers.'* 

Among, amongst, mixed with ; as, ** The tares among the wheat." 

. Around, round, about, on every side of; as, ** The walls around the 
"city." 

At, nearness, presence ; as, "The Gaul is a/ the gates of Rome." 

Athwart, across, wrested, twisted ; as, " Athwart the glen." 

By was formerly written be, and is th»» imperative of the Saxon bcon, 
to be. By signifies the means, doer, time, and place ; a«, " A n an is known 
by his actions ;" ** All things were made by God ; ' " He* has visited us 
by day and ^ night;" ** By the rivers of Babylon we sat down." By 
is frequently joined with other words ; in this case, however, it assumes 
the old form, be ; as, in because, bcjore, behind, below, beneath, beside, 
between, beyond. 

Because (conjunction), by the Below, inferior or lower position 

cause, the cause is. (by the low, be it low) ; as, ** Below 

Before, signifies advancement, pri. the moon." 

ority (by the fore, be It fore part) , Beneath, lower {by the nrath, be 

9», "John is b^ore Charles." it neath, or toto^ \ «&,*" 'X.'i ^^^'t -a. 

Behind, in the rear {bv the hind, cush^oxv beneath ome*" 



he it bind part)f as, ••I'he guard Beside, u«w V]hu «ie *x4e>'^**- 
ArA/Mf the coacb.** s\OlcVj «*»** B**^**^*'*^^'^'^ 
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Between^ betwixt (ty the tteoM, Boftrnd^ P***^ V» C 
be th^ twain, or <i0o) ; as, ** York U wonA, be it yond, or ptu 
between London and Edinburgh." ^ India bei/omd the Gai^ 



Concerning, relathig to ; as, ** I wrote to you concerning that i 

Dwrhtg, continuing, lasting ; as, ** Dnrii^ the space of a year. 

Except, exclude ; as» ** All were invoWed except one.** 

■ ii. i For, cause, object, substitute} at, ** I cannot go>br want a 

** He has done so much fur you i " ** An attorney it employed 
i his client." 

S From, commencement or source, distance ; as, ** From the 

ji. ; ^ to the end;" " That be far /rom me." 

Fn, enclosed, the state, time, or manner ; as, *' He la As the 
<* He is tfM health ; " ** He was bom in 1800." 

Into, denotes entrance, and is used after verbs which Imply m 
** He retired into the country." In is used when motion or rest 
Is signified ; as, ** He is walking lis the garden." 

Near, nigh, approximation ; as, " He is near the city.*' 

>" ' Of, possession, effect or consequence, sourc^ privation; 

. :! ! house qf Thomas ;" ** The father nf the child s^' ** The prod 

1 ' wisdom ; " •' The loss qfthe ship." 

'I - f On, upon, support ; as, ** He sat o» a rock." 

j I Over, higher ; as, '* The heavens over our heads.*' 

Through (flrom thurh, a door), passage, means ; as, ** Wate 
the pipe^^' 

To or unto denotes end, act, and is opposed to from £ as, ' 
from Leeds to York." 

j Toward, towards, in a direction to ; as, " It moved toward the 

! H'ith, Joining; as, *'A house with a party wall;" that Is, *' 

party wall." 

Without has an opposite meaning to with ; t*. e. be out, 

b. On in common conversation frequently becomes o* oi 
*- o'clock;" tliat is, on the clock: aside, on side; asleep, on a 
also we sav, " He went a hunting ; " **a fishing ; " &c. ; that ia 
ing, on fishing. 

For an e]q>lanation of the inseparable prepositions, see 209. 

LESSON XLIV. 

{■^ I ' 8. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

'•;. / 181. A 6^<:^^««cfto« joins words and sentences to 

/ a/f, "One and one make two i' ** ll<i awi 1 m^^s^ 

CSee 30.) 
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182. Conjunctions are divided, in reference to there 
signification, into several classes. 

a. Copulative Conjunctions connect thmga which are 
to foe considered yoiTi//^; as, And^ also, both, 

b. Disfunctive Conjunctions impi/ diversify, negation ^ 
douhty ox opposition ; as, Either, or, neither, nor, whether, 
lestj but, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless, though, although, 

» 

c. The Causal Conjunctions are, because, for, since, 
that ; the Comparative, than ; the ConditionaJ, except, if, 
unless,, provided; the. Illative, denoting an Inference, 
then, therefore, wherefore ; those of Equality are, as, as 
weU OS, so. 

V d. Compound conjunctions, or conjunctional phrases, are fornied of tiro 
,or nunrQ words.; as» Jj (/; m order tkatj as though, &c. 

9. — INTEB JECTION8. 

' ! 18S. An Interjection expresses a sudden passion or 
emotion of the uund. 

a. The most common interjections arp. Ah! aha! alack! alas! behoUl! 
fie! /ok! ha. ha, ha! hark! hem! hist! halloo! hum! hush! huzza! 
tudeedf la! to! O! Oh! pshaw! tush! 

b. Interjection is a term derived from tlie I^in Intcrjcctus, which de- 
notes something thrown in between two or more objects. 

c. Sometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectives, uttered by way of exclama- 
iioo, are considered as interjections ; as, Hat// heavens! shocking! 



LESSONS XLV, SXVI. 

Of the Interchange of Parts of Speech, 

184. a. In many instances, the same word, without 
undergoing any alteration in, /brm, belongs sometimes to 
one part of speech, and sometimes to another. Regard, 
therefore, must always be had to the particular signify 
cation of the words, since that must determine to what 
part of speech each belongs. 

3, SomethneM, words undergo a change of occchI^Vrsol^w^ -w^ «eSssi5K^« 
gwrta of speech ; thu»» 
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Al/sent [an a^jeetiye] neant, imipretemi. 

hh-arnxV [a rerb] means, to ttUhdram. 

c. Some words, without changing the acoentt have aoma nm 
tamndi thas» 

Abfise [a noun], corrupt praeiioe, 

AI><Ste [a yerb, proo. otexf], to SI me. 

4, Other words can be distinguislied only by atteotlon to the 
thus. 

The l^ht [noun], of the sun. 

Light [adUectire] rooms. 

To l^ht [verb] a candle. 

1 85. The words which generally occasion a di 
to the young student in ascertaining to what 
speech they respectively belong, are asy after^ b 
either, neither^ however, much, more, mo^, no, savi 
that, then, therefore, 

a. At is used, 1st. as a Relative ; as, '* the terms are at (thoi 
follow ;" 2nd. as an Adverb £ thus, ** At eloquent at Cicero ;'* 
Cor^uttction^ when it serves as a connective ; ** Jt he had been r 
he complied." 

b. After ^ before^ above^ beneath^ and several other words of 
kind, nave sometimes the nature of adverbt j as, ** Thev had the 
soon qfterj** ** He died not lone before i^* " He dwells atev^.' 
the nouns time and place be supplied, they will resume their prop 
of prepotitiont i as, " He died not long b^ore that, time," 

e. But may be considered, Ist. As a proposition ; thus, ** Noni 
cept) a fool will say so," this sentence might, however, be reso 
two i thus, ** None will say so ; but a fool will say so ;" accordii 
explanation, the word but would, in this instance, preserve il 
nature of a conjunction. 2nd. As a Coidunctwn: as, ** William 
Leeds, but Thomas abroad." But is sometimes improperly used 
as, " We are btU {only) of yesterday." 

(f. For is used, 1st. As a Prepotition: as, ** He contended for 
2nd. As a Conjunctions as, *' 1 submitted, /or (6eca«wO it wa 
resist." 

e» Either^ neither, are used, Ist. As Affective Pronount ; thu 
either of the two books." 2nd. As Cor^unctiont s as, ** Either 
depart." ** He neither walked nor rode." 

/. However is used, 1st As an Adverb: as, "To trace the 
highest agents, deemed however wise." 2na. As a Coi^unciion £ i 
might, however, have taken a fairer way.". 

g. Mucht tnorCt and moti are used,' Ist. As Adjectives ; thus 

money was expended ;" '* Afore praises have been bestowed ;" *' . 

th/ak JndJstiactly." 2nd. As Adverbt ; thus, '' \t \« much\MX\AT 

iAaatoJbutsIotbml;" "He is mor« diligent*,** ^We Vim «ftVA 

fumptuotulf," la the sentence, •* Where tntich \» ^^co* w 
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quired ;** murk Is an adjective, lome word being understood ; as, ** Where 
muck grace has been given, muck gratitude is required." 

A. No is sometimes an A^edive ; thus, " I have no paper ; sometimes 
an Adwerb j as, '* Were you present ?" *• No" 

i. Save is sometimes a Verb ; as, " He can save us ;*' and sometimes 
a Preposition ; as, ** All were present, save John." 

j. Since is sometimes a Conjunction ; as, ** Since we must part, let us 
do it peaceably." 2ndly, A Preposition ; as, '^ I have not seen him since 
that time.** Srdly, An Adverhj as, **Our friendship commenced long 
since,'' 

k, Tkai is either a Relative, an Aiiecttve Pronoun, or a Gn^wtction* 
See 88.0. under Pronouns. 

I. Then is sometimes an Adverb; as, " He arrived then, and not be- 
Tore ;*' sometimes a Conjunction j as, *' I rest, then, {iker^re) upon this 
arginnent.** 

tit* Tker^fitre is an Adverb when, without Joinhig sentences, it follows 
Uie words and, if, since, Ac. ; and gives only the sense oifor that reason; 
but, when it gives that sense, and also connects, it 1$ a Cor^functionj as, 
'* He if good, tker^fitre icoi^. ) he is haq^py.'* *• He is good, and tker^fifre 
[adv^) be is happy.^* 
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in. DERIVATION. 

LESSOKS XLVn, XLYin. 

186. Debivation is that part of Etymology wliidi 
treats of the origin and primary signification or words. - 

187. Words are either Primitive or Derivative. 

a, A Primitive or radical word is not derived from 
another word in the language ; as, art, kindy wise, 

b. A Derivative word is one that is formed from a 

primitive, either by prefixing or annexing a syllable or 

syllables ; as, unjust from just ; artful from art; Jb'ndwtf 

from kind. 

c. The primitive words of a Iang«iage are always few in compariMii 
with the total amount of its vocabulary. 

ORIGIN OF MODEBN ENGIJ8H WORDS. 

188. The Saxon supplies about two thirds of the to- 
cabulary of the Modem English ; thus, 

All words denoting the common animdlsy with their 
relations, cries, passions, senses, infirmities, motions^ &c 
are purely Saxon ; as Man, woman, father, mother, child, 
brotiier, sister; — dog, horse, cow, pig, duck; — laugh, 
weep, cry, groan, smile; — love, hate, fear, see, hear, 
touch, smell, taste, bh'nd, lame, deaf, dumb; — walk, 
leap, run, jump, swim, float, dive, sink, neigh, bark, low, 
squeak, &c. 

The common ohjccts of nature are Saxon, such as sun, 
moon, stars, air, rain, water, clouds, grass, com, hay, 
wheat, rye. So are our ordinary food; as, bread, fowl, 
fish, flesh ; — our fuel ; as, coal, wood, peat, turf; — the 
common arts, employments, and dignities of life ; as read, 
write, teach; former, miller, seamaxv \ Vayv^, ^iax\%R« — 
Aho the articles, prinunms, many o^ \.\i<i adjectwe* «sA 



ing instances : 


— 




Latin. 


French, 


English* 


Bonitas, 
Bos. 
Carmen, 
Extraneus, 


Bonte, 
Boeuf, 
Charnie, 
Etranger, 


Bounty^ 
Beef, 
Charm, 
Strat^er^ 
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adverbs^ the irregular verbs, the prepositionSj and con- 
junctions are all Saxon. 

189. Our scientific and technical terms, as well as many 
ecclesiastical expressions, are derived principally fioiii 
the Latin and Greek languages. 

190. The Latin. Before the age of Elizabeth many 
words were introduced from the Latin through the 
medium of the French, These generally underwent sonic 
modification, first from the Latin into French, and then 
from the French into English, as exhibited in the follow- 

'Meaning. 

goodness. 

an ox. 

a song or incantation. 

outward. 

191. Since the time of Elizabeth, Latin words have 
been derived direct from that language. In these in- 
stances, also, the Latin primitive frequently undergoes 
some alteration, either by abridgment or change of vowels; 
thus, 

Latin Root and Meaning. English DerivtUive. 

Animus, the mind, ani»>-ate. 

Annus, a year, ann als, a»ntf-al. 

Dqnum, a gift, . ifon-ation. 

Bums, hard, cftir-able. 

IJeereo, I stick, A^'here. 

Qtuero, I ask, in-quire, quer-y. 

Sparsus, spread, Asperse. 

192. a. In many instances, these Latin derivatives 
have displaced the corresponding Saxon words. Thus, 
we have circumference from Latin which has displaced 
enibegangy from emb^ about ; and begang^ to go ; — a 
going'obout, 

b. But in other instances, there are two sets of deriva- 
tive words expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, 
the other of Latin origin ; thus, 

Saxon. Lathfu i Saxon. IxitVa. 

Building, Edifice. \ TeartuV, Timid. 

Fewness, Paucity. \ YcaxX^, AnuuaX. 

Q 
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193. En^liBh fiotfi», again, arc frequentlj of Stam 
origin, while the corresponding adjeAves are deriTed 
from the Latin ; thus, 



Nouns from Saxon. 


A4)ecii9ctfrom Latim. 


From 


CounCrj, 


Rural, rustic, 


Bus, 


Cow, 


Vaccine, 


Facea. 


I>egrec, 


Gradual, 


Gradus. 


Dog, 


Canine, 


Cams. 



Aijeclwet from 
Latin. 


Pi am 


Puerile, 
Fraternal, 
Diurnal, 
Paternal, 


Pner. 
Prater. 
Diet. 
Paler. 



194. Olhcr nouns of Saxon origin have two uttoj 
adjectives, one derived from the noun itself, the othor 
from the Latin ; thus, 

Kottns/rom Adiieciives from 

Saxon. Saxon. 

Boy, Boyish, 

Brother, Brotherly, 

Day, Daily, 

Fathrr, Fatherly, 

195. The Latin supplies the English with nonieroas 
prefixes or particles which are employed to varj the 
sense of the words to which they are prefixed ; thus, im^ 
in tm-mortal. See Prefixes, 

196. a. Thb Greek, which possesses great power in 
forming compounds, hasr furnished the English with 
many scientific and technical terms, both nouns and ad- 
jectives ; thus, from metron (jitrpov), a measure, we have 
Borom^^ barom^/ribai^ chronometer^ diameter^ gaso- 
fneter, &c. 

b. The mode In which words are derived trom the Latin and Greek mai 
be farther illustrated by the following examples :-.- 

Curro, to run, cunta, run ; as. Current, courier, cwrsory, courtem 

Pero, to carry, latta, carried ; Ferry, fertile, confer, it\fer, ll/<<li've, 
tnatlate. 

Jtmgo, to join.^unc/flfs, joined ; Junction, ^tmc/ure, hi^oin. 

Seindo, to cut, scisnUt cut ; Abscind, rescind, sasson. 

ArchC (^:cf)), government ; AnarcAy, heytarckjf, monarchy. 

Autos (airf), self; AutocrsA, aat/bmaton, aviograph. 

Chronos (zc«()i time; Chronology, syncAronons, anaeArontfism. 

l^gos U»yf), speech, discourse; Afology^ diaiogve, analogy. 

^« The preceding Rules and Examplos ate suCELcinnt to exhibit the pro* 
cess of ClasslcAl l3erivation. 'Vne. mere VuietWorv o\ extended U»u «.t vash. 
ff'ords (90 oseentatiously obtrudod by some \«iT*oxi»> ^o>\\<i >i^ ^^vnN^xn 
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the irarpose of EugUsh GrammaTf and would necetiarlly trench upon 
■everal useful work* puUished on thli subject, such at Black*t ** Student's 
Guide,*' OmoakTs ** Etymological Dictionary," and Butter** ** Spelling 

197. The Danish, a kindred language of the Saxon, 
has supplied several words, such as the following : — 
Awry^ earl f flay fflaUy girl, gammer. 

198. The Nosbcan, a mixture of Grothic, Latin, and 
other languages, has furnished many terms in law and 
chivalry ; as, JEmbezzle,flef,feud, baron, bailiff*. 

199. Thb^ Fbengh has supplied many words used in 
military afiuirs ; as aid-de-camp, bayonet, bivouac ; — in 
dress ; as, vest, blonde ; — in manners ; as, etiquette, 
naivete, /bible. 

200. The Italian has supplied several terms relating 
to music, sculpture, and painting; thus, piano, adagio, 
tenor, mezzotxnto, fresco, cameo. 

201. The Gesman, Flemish, and Dutch have sup* 
plied several manufacturing, mercantile, and naval terms; 
such as, Cambric, canvass, cable, flvke, heel, shop, yacht, 
&c. 

202. The Spanish and Fobtuguess have furnished 
a few ; as, Admiral, alcove, barilla, cigar, junto, Castanet, 
lagoon, albino, alligator, calabash, &c. 

203. America has supplied several terms ; as, Canni' 
bal, potato, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, &c. 

204. Asia, in consequence of our extensive dependen- 
cies there, has also supplied several ; as, Alcohol, koran, 
coffee, cotton, rhubarb, bamboo, rajah, junk, &c. 

205. Places frequently supply terms; as. Sherry 
from Xerez ; port from Oporto. The same may be said 
of Persons; as, Voltaism Gcom Volta; daguerreotype from 
the discoverer Daguerre. 

206. New Terms are occasionally introduced aa xxor 
ecssity may suggest. 
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LESBOKS ZLIX, L. 

COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH WOBD8. 

207. Prefixes and Affixes. — One chief means of 
forming English words from one another is by attochii^ 
to the root, or essential part of the word, certain preficet 
and affixes. 

208. a. A Prefix is a particle pUu^ htfore a root to 
vary its sense ; as, tm in tne word immortal, over in omt^ 
come. 

h. An Affix, or termination, is a particle added to tlie 
root to vary its signification ; as, ish, and fid in whitiiift, 
joy/tt/. 

c. Prefixes are generally prepositions, and are of great 
diversity of origin. 

209. a. Saxon Prefixes. — The prefixes, which are of a 
purely English or Saxon origin, are, a, he, for, fore, mii, 
over, out, un, tip, with. These prefixes are usually called 
imeparahle prepositions, from their never being used 
single or uncompoundcd. 

b. A signifies on or in; as, ashore, that is, on shore. 

. Be signifies about; as, bestir, that is, stir about ;— also far or hfftrti 
as, Acspcaic, that is, to speak for or b^ore. It bias also several oChflr 

meanings. 

. For denies ; as, bid,/orbid. 
Fore signifies b^ore ; as, see,/oresee. 
Mis signifies dtfed or error ; as, take, militake. 

Over denotes superiority or excess; at, come, overcome ; done, owr- 

donc. 

Out signifies excess or superiority j as, run, oii/run. 

f /n, before an adjective, signifies nof ; as, worthy, tmworthjr ; —before 
a verb it signifies the undoing of the act expressed by the verb ; as, tie, 
untie. 

Up denotes motion upward ; as, start, up&laTt \ — awd tv\«o, zvJbvcrsioni 
as, set, ttpsct. 

/f'/M tigtilBes againat, from ; as, stand, u^tt/iUanei ♦, Atav , u>iiH^T«w . 
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210. a. Latin Prefixes, — The following Prefixes are 
derived from the Latin, and have the annexed significa- 
tion : — 

h. At ab, or abt, signifies y^om or atrajf s aSi oiftract, to draw awajr. 

Adt signifies to, ai; as, AQoin, to Join to : {Ad assumes different forms 
according to the first letter of tlie root to wliicli it is prefixed ; as, ofcend, 
accede, 4/Tect, aggrieve, &c.) 

Ambi, from tunbOt both, signifies doubles m* omft/guoos. 

.^fsi/^ signifies 6</br^ J* thus, anlcdate, to date before. 

Bene signifies goody tceU; as, dennrolent, well disposed. 

Bi or bit means ttoo or twice: as, Msect, to cut into two parts. 

Circwm signifies rounds about j as, ctrcitmnaTigate, to sail round. 

0(9 signifies on this sides &*• cfs-alpine, on this side the Alps. 

Con, contj oo, or col^ signifies together s as, eoMvoke, to call together. 

Couira and eomiro signify against s as, contradictt to speak against; 
{comtra is sometimes changed into counter s as, cowii/fract.) 

De signifies oftflront, or doum s as, dethrone, to drive trom the throne. 

Di or diSt dift signifies asunder s as, (/^tract, to draw asunder. It also 
signifies negation or vndoir^ ; as, disobey, not to obey. 

E, ex, signifies out qfs as, elect, to choose out of. 

EqwU signifies equals as, egwidistant, at an equal distance. 

Extra signifies out qft beyond s as, esrlroordinary, beyond the ordinary 
course. 

J«, before an ai^ective, serves as a negative ; as, active, Auctive { ~ 
l>efore a verb, in signifies in or into ; as, tnclude, to close in. 

Inter signifies between s as, I'n/ervene, to come between. 

Intro signifies to, within s as, introduce, to lead in. 

Jwtta signifies nigh tos as,itM'toposition, placed near to. 

bfal or male (from maluSf bad) signifies iU or bads as, ma/contcnt, dis- 
contented. 

Manu (from manuSf a hand) signifies with or bjf the hands as, manuscript, 
sny thing written by the hand. 

Multi signifies manys as, wtcAtTorm, having many forms. 

Ob signifies opposition ; as, obstacle, something standing in opposition ; 
{Ob has the various forms of oc, qf, o,ops as, occur, &c.) 

Omni signifies alls as, own^tent, all powerful. 

Per signifies through or thoroughly s as, jurfect, that is, thorouglily 
done. 

Post signifies c^flers as, pos/script, after the writing. 
Prae or pre signifies b<;fore f as, prcvenl,lo tpXwtotc,— Vwissfc^Va ^'s^* 
Pro tigni&es/orth or forwards ; aa, promole, \» \aw^ V4x^«^%. 
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Praeter or prefer signifies past or 6ryoMl; m, preteraatanl, liujMil 
course of nature. 

Re signifies again or back ; as, regain, to gain back. 

RetrOt signifies backwards ; as, rffrograde, going bSMikiranls. 

Se signifies apart or tcilkout ; as, secrete, to hide, to put aside. 

Sine signifies taitkouti as, sfnecare, witliout care or labour. 

Sttbter signifies under ; as, m&terraneous, under tbe earth. 

Super signifies above or over j as, wixCT'scrlbe, to write above or om 

Trans signifies over^from one place to anotker£ as, IrasMport, loa 

over. 

Ttie inseparable prepositions are sometimes improperly osed i thos,! 
annul is sometimes used for annul, unloose for loose, Ac. 

211.0. Greek Prefixes. — The following are the Pi 
fixes of Greek origin, with their import : — 

b. A at an signifies privation or wUhouii as« anoDjmoaa, wfthoii 
name. 

Amphi signifies botk or tke two; as, ainfiAililons, that Is, haring i 
lives, or capable of living bctli on land and in water. 

Ana signifies tkrough or upi as, ofiotomy, a cutting through or up. 

Anti signifies against ; as, an/icliristian, against Christianity ( (lei 
sometimes contracted into ant ; as, aniarctic, opposite the arauc.) 

Apo signifies >)Ymi ; as, apogee, from the earth ; (.Apo Is sometimes t 
tracted into ap ; as, apiielion, away from tiie sun.) 

Dia signifies tkrough j as, diameter, a measure through. 

Epi signifies upon; as, €p/dcmic, upon the people. 

Hyper signifies over, above ; as, hypercritical, orer or too criticaL 

Hypo signifies under, implying concealment; as, il|fpocrite, a person ( 
ceaiing his real character. 



Meta signifies change, transmutation ; as, iMetomorphosls, a changi 

shape. 

Mono signifies single ; as, monosyllable, one syllatde. 

Para signifies beyond, on one side ; as, paradox, an opinion befom 
contrary to the general opinion. 

Peri signifies a&otff; as, jKrtphrasIs, a speech in a round about wa 
circumlocution. 

Poly signifies many y as, polysyWable, a word of many syllables. 

Semi or demi, henU, signifies kt^f ; as, kemivphete, half of a sphere. 

Syn signifies witk, togetker ; as, synod, meeting together. (S^ has i 
tlie forms sy, syl, sym y as, system, sy/logism, syn^athy.) 

212. Of the Affixes it is difficult to trace the origin, 

a. Soma denote the agent or doer i as, an, ant,ar,aTd« vEk.CVQas<i 
OMshtan/, beggar, dotard. 
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b. Some denote the person acted mpoui as, aitt ce^ iies at, in Fotentolr, 
asslgnr^, favoar^. 

c. Some denote beh^^ or state t^f being ; as, My, age^ anee^ sme^, ence^ 
enc^t hood, torn, ism, ^c. ; as in Piracy, XtoJO^Uiget repentance, flagroncy, 
adbernictf, emerg«imr, bojAood . 

d. Some denote abundance i as, atCtfut, ose, oms, some, jf j as, in AfTec- 
tiono/e, hqp^^, globose, &c. 

e. Some denote likeness i as, M, /iS^e, i^; as, in cbild/sA, sainttfAe, 
maiden^. 

/. Leu deiaoies privatum J as, art/rsa« 

LE3S0K LI. 

' 213. CoMPOsinoii OF English Wobds. — English 
words are derived from each other in a variety of 
ways : — 

1 . Sometimes the noun forms the root, from which are 
derived Adjectives and Verbs ; thus, 

^oiMt. Derivative Adjectives, Verbs. 

Conrage, Courageous, Encoilirage. 

Hand, Handy, Handle. 

Traitor, Traitorous, Betrav. 

Society,. Social, Associate. 

214. Sometimes the Verb is the root, and supplies 
nouns and adjectives ; thus, 

Ferb. Derivative Nouns, Adjectives, 

Expend, Expense, Expensive. 

Compare, Comparison, Comparative. 

Excel, Excellence, Excellent. 

Agree, Agreement, Agreeable. * 

215. Sometimes from Verbs are derived the names of 
the agent or doer and of the thing; thus. 

Verb, Person or Agent, Thing. 

Think, Tiiinker, Thought 

Grow, Grower, Growth, 

Speak, Speaker, Speech. 

Strike, Striker, Stroke. 

216. Sometimes from Past Participles are formed 
Nouns; thus. 

Past Participle, Noun, Past Parlicii^. K«w»,« - 

Joined, Joint. \ I>e««n«A^ ^^^t^w 

' Flowed, Flood. \ Yi«\^\\«fii, ^^^>.. 
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217. Sometimes the old third Person Singvlar h oo 
tracted in the formation of certun nouns ; thus, 

Verbi. Nount. Verkt, Nomu* 

Breathetb, Breath. I Healeth, Health. 

Girdeth, Qirth. | SteBleth, SteidCh. 

218. UuU for the pronunciation of Compouada.-- 
f ' must be observed that the 2of^ sounds in the nn^ 

i i| ' words, frequently become short in the eonuxnmds ; th 

; j , Vine, vineyard ; clean, cl&mly ; dear, dearth ; chai 

; i ' ch^tity ; fore, fdrehead ; hSy, holiday; plSase, pltea 

f 219. a. From Adjectives are sometimes formed Bai 

i J ■ and verbs^ either by affixes or prqfixes; thus, 

\ Adjectiva, Derivative Noum. Verbi. 

: Sweet, SweetneM, Sweetnk 

Quick, QuickMeM, Quickok 

I Sure, Surety, Amure. 

■I 

1 h. Some nouns are formed from adjectives by contri 

tion ; thus, 
Length fr<m long ; breadth from broad ; sloth from slow. 

220. a. The different parts of speech are formed fr 
\-\ each other either by prefixes or affixes, as will be m 

from the following examples : — 

' Please. — Please, displease — verbi. 
Pleasing, pleasant, pleasurable, unpleasing, unpleasant, diiploaaln 

euyectives. 
Pleasure, displeasure— ftiAf/. qf the feeling. 
Pleasantry, pleasantness — stiftsl. qfihe thing fell , 
Pleasantly, unpleasantly 7- adverbs, 

!Fit. — Fit, befit, misfit, refit, unfit — verbs. 
Fitness, fitter, outfit, unfitness— isouiw. 
Fitting, unfitting, hefkMng— adjectives. 
Fitly, unfitly, befittingly — adverbs. 

b. Words derired from each other, however different thev may be 1 
the class to which they belong, are always, more or less, allied m sig 
cation ; thus, please, the verb ; pleasure, pleasurablcness, the not 
pleasant, pleasurable, the adjectives ; and pleasantkf, fOeasurablg, 
adverbs, though different in their application, and modified in their m< 
ing by the changes which they undergo, yet are ali expressive of the s 
leading idea. 

221, PbIMARY SlGNlFlCATlOT* OY 'Wo^Tift. — Mi>KQ 

were at drat used only m one sense, \i\x\., ^twsi n^^ 
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causes, they are now frequently employed in very dif- 
ferent acceptations. 

222. a. Many words retain their primary or original 
sense along with a secondary meaning ; thus, *■*' Preveiii,^* 
in the Book of Common Prayer, si^ifies to go before ; 
but, in common language, it signifies *Wo stop^'^ ^^to 
hinderr 

'• b. Other word:*, on the contrary, have lost their pri^ 
mary signification, and retain merely their secondaiy 
or accidental import ; thus. Gossip originally meant a 
spOTisor for an infant, but now signifies only a ** (attling 
companion^* 

223. A word can have only one primarjr, but it may 
have several secondary meanings. The primary mean- 
ing of a word, when discovered, furnishes a key by 
which the remotest of its secondary meanings can be ex- 
plained. 

224. Words pass firoin original to secondary applications, according to 
the Rules mentioned in the Gram, 310., 
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LESSOKS Ln, Lm, ft LIV. 
liulea fir final and addit'umal 8yUable». 

225. Rule 1. a. MonowUahUs ending with f, l^ <n 
preceded by a single yowel, liaye those consonants doMtk 
ns vKuff^ hvdl^ \o$s; except a<, goes^ kaa^ hiSf iff qf^ \ 
this, thuSj us, loas, yes, 

h. But, Monosyllables not ending with ^ 2^ or j^ pr 
ceded by a single vowel, preserve their final oontona 
single; as, man, fur, fox; except cM^ ftuim, Atctt^ tei 
ehhy egg, err, fuzz, inn, odd, purr. 

226. Kule 2. a. Words ending in ^, preceded 1^ 
voioel, retain the y upon taking any augment ; ai^ M 
hoy-s, boy-ish ; Joy,Joy'ftd; annoy, atmoyHmee. 

Except slain f saitht with laid, paid, saidf and their compoundfl, mlfl 
unpaid, unsaid. 

b. But words ending in y, preceded by a coTUoma 
change the y into i, upon assuming an augment; ai 
also in forming the plurals of nouns, the persons of verl 
verbal nouns, past participles, comparatives, and superl 
lives ; as, happy, happ-z'/y, happ-in^^^ ; duty, dut-tift 
try, iri-est ; carry, carr-ier, carr-ieJ; holy, hol-ie 
hol'iest 

c. But ing and ish retain the y that t may not 1 
doubled ; as, carr-y, carry-ing^ ; bab-y, bab-y-wA. 

(f. The termination ty is changed into te before ous / as. boanty» booi 
eous. 

227.-3. a. Words cndin? in silent e, retiun the e i 
receiving an additional syllable beginning witfi a coi 
sonant ; as, pale, pale-ness ; abate, aixite-ment, — Excq 
in du'ly, tru-ly, aw-ful, judg-ment, abridg-ment, ackmn 
ledg-ment, loa^-tnent, argu-ment, and whol-ly, in whi< 
the final e \s rejected. 

A Words ending in silcnl c, xc^cttX. VXi^ e ^wX^wdl^^i 
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ditlonal syllable begins with a votoel ; as, placej plac^ing ; 
cure^ cur^able ; slave, slav-ish ; roscy ros-p. 

c. But when e is preceded by c, or fi* sofl, and also in 
the words sale and tithe, it is retained before able and 
ous (but not before ible) ; as peaee'oMe, charge-a^le, 
cowxige-ausj sale-able ; reduce, reduc»ible. 

if. Final ig If cbanged into p before an aflix beglnnfng with I ; as, dfe, 
4i/ing, ^E\a changed into i before tys at, humane, hunum-tfy ; except 
tmrag, titfetg, tkOjf. 

e. The e is retained In a few wordi when receiving an augment begin. 
BhiK with a Towel, to prevent ambiguity, as in singeing from tinge^ to 
ditUngaiih it trom tinging^ from singj and in dyeing, colouring, to dis- 
tingaish it from difing ofa disease. —/. Words ending in ee omit one e 
when tiM addiriooai syllable b^ns with e; as, tee^ teeUt, 

228.—- 4. a. Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllaHe ending with a single consonant, preceded by 
a single Yowel, upon assuming another syllable beginning 
with a vowel, have the final consonant doubled ; as, scan, 
scan-ning; mud, mud-dy ; to begin', a begin'-ner; to 
remif, a remif -/ance. 

b. But when a diphOiong precedes the final consonant, 
or the accent is not on the uist syllable, the consonant is 
not doubled ; as, to boU, boU-ing ; need, need-y ; to vis^-it, 
a vis^'iter. — But woollen, womy. 

e, No doubling takes place before a consonant aug- 
ment ; thus, bio/, blo/-«. 

d. Words ending in / or ;», though not accented on the last syllable, 
have commonly, but most improperly, the / or |» doubled ; as, traveller t 
worshipper. The I and p ought, therefore, in these cases to be single. 

229. — 5. a. Words ending in any double consonant 
except 22, retain both consonants upon assuming an aug- 
ment, b^inning either with a Yowel or a consonant ; as, 
stiff^'ly, from stiff; odd-ity, from odd; hamdess-ness, 
from harmless. 

b. But words ending in U, generally, if not always, 
drop one I before a consonant*, as, befct^ i\ft%%^"VA%%^\>i^ 
md/ui; as, /ieU, fulness^ ful'ly ; ikiU^ eKIVU^s^ %V\VS>iV., 
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But t2^-nes8, still-nessy «Ari7/-ness, 
and words in all, arc exceptions. 

230. — 6. a. Compound words ar 
tlie same manner as the simple won 
composed ; as, glass- house, there-hy. 

h. But words ending with // in th 
drop one /, when joined to other wc 
reaay, al'toays, hand-ful, 

c. But when a/l. hill, niii/, and well, form the 
word the // is generally' preserved ; as, in rec 
vphill, tBindmiUy fareweU. So also in words 
partial ; as, aU-»t\fficifnt. 



d. Words ending in full, generally drop on* 
when adjectives ; as, hatuijut ; dutiful Gra\ 
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LESSOK LV. 

231. SYNTAX treats of the Agreement, Oovemment, 
Copnection, and proper Arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence. 

232. A Sentence is a collection of words, so arranged 
as to form one complete proposition or enunciation of 
a thought. 

233. a. Sentences are of two kinds, Simple and Com- 
pound, 

h. A simple sentence has onl^ one subject and one 
personal verb ; as, ** Charles studies his lessons.** 

Personal verbs are those which have all the persons in each number. 

c. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences, so connected by conjunctions or relatives as to 
form only one complete sense ; as, " Industry procures 
competence, — and frugality preserves it." 

d. So also, *' He who preserves me, whose I am, and whom I ought to 
serve, is eternal: '* that is, ** He is eternal | who preserves me, | whose I 
am j and whom 1 ought to serve." 

e. There are several sorts of simple sentences. An esplf'catipe or ckf- 
firmative explains or asserts something ; as, ** I admire Paley's works." 
A negative sentence is one in which the adverb not is used ; as, " I do not 
speak." An imperative sentence commands ; as, •* Hear,*^ " Attend." An 
interrogative sentence asks a question ; as, " Is he teaching ? " 

234. a. A phrase is two or more words put together, so 
as to express a certain relation between our ideas without 
affirming any thing ; as, " A man of honour.** 

b. A phrase merely assumes or takes something for granted, but a sen- 
tence or proposition asserts or affirms ; thus, were we to say, ** A man of 
honour despises all meanness," the expression would become a sentence, 
because something would then be qffirmed conceming " A man qf honour ^ 
respecting whom no asiertion had been made in the example. A ^\\tasA> 
then, is a connected assemblage of words w\tY\Q\xV. ai ¥v\\\\.« Nvt^. 

235. An Idiom is that forrti ^1 ^xs^"^^^^ -^^Oss.\> 
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peculiar to a nation; thns, in English, we say, ** 
name is Peter,*' but the Latins womd sajr — " Est i 
nomen Pe/ro," that is, '* tiie name to me is Peter.** 
may saj, " I am short of money,** the Latins would 
*' Money is wanting to me," ** deficit mihi pecuniae 

236. a. Eyery sentence oonsisto of two parts, the « 
ject and the Predicate, The Subject is the thing qfu 
something is affirmed or denied, and is always in 
nominative case ; the Predicate is tJtat which is affir 
or denied respecting the subject ; as, *' Charles stu 
his lessons.** Here, Charles is the subject ; studUei 
lessons^ the predicate. 

b. In the predicate, when the rerb is transitive^ the noun or pn 
denoting the olOect affected, is in the objective case. 

c. When the verb to he is used, it is termed the arpula^ or that i 
forms the connection between the subject and predicate ; as, " The I 
is learned ; *' here, father is the subject, is the copula, and iemnk 
predicate. In the sentence, " Great is the Lord ; " Lord is the sufal 
the copula, and great the predicate. 

d. The subject may be not only a noim or pronoun, but an Inlli 
mood or part of a sentence. The predicate maf be either a rerb dev 
an action or condition and its object ; as, ** Autumn give* apples ^ ** 
may be a verb of .existence, with dependent nouns, adjectives, or 
ciples ; as, '* The earth is spherical^ The subject and its predicate 
a proposition or sentence. 

LESSON LVL 

237. a. Sentences are divided by points or si 
Those parts of a sentence which are separated 
commas, are called clauses ; and those separated 
semicolons arc called members, 

b. The rlnuses of a compound sentence are either principal or p 
tketical. The principal clause is that which contains the leading p 
sition ; a parentketfcnl, or secondary clause, is a simple sentence, oi 
of a sentence, modifying the prinapal clause. Thus, in this seni 
*' He will be punished, unless he repent,** the clause '^unless ike repet 
parenthetical ; and ** He wiU be punished*' is the principal, —jl^um 
words of different parts of speech used to modify others ; as atif/ectiv 
the adjuncts of nouns, sometimes nouns to nouns ; as ** Cicero, tike ora 
here the word orator is the adjunct to Cicero. 

2S8, a. Syntax consists of four parts ; Concord, 
vernment^ Connection^ and Arrangemenl oj Worda 
sentence. 
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h. Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number , case, or person, 

c. Chvemment or regimen is that power which one 
word has in reqmring another to be in a particular mood, 
tense, or case. 

d. Connection is the appropriate combination with 
regard to mood, tense, case, or construction of words 
similarly circumstanced. 

e. The Arrangement of words is their collocation or 
relative position m a sentence. 

y. The syntactical or regular arrangement of words 
observed in the structure of English sentences is, first, 
the subject ; secondly, the verb ; and thirdly, the object. 
Thus, 1. Hope, 2. sustains, 3. the mind. 

g. Word« med to explain or qualify either the subject, attribute, or 
ot^ect, are placed as near as possible to the words to which they belong. 
These explanatory or qualifying words are, as before stated, called 

k. The parts of speech which agree with each other, are the noun, the 
pronoun, and verb ; — those which qualify, are the article, the atffective, 
and the adverb ; — those which govern are the verb and the preposition ; — 
and that employed to comuct words with one another is the conjunction. 

COMCOBD. 

239. There are four concords : 

1. Between a verb and its subject or nominative case. 

2. Between an adjective and a substantive. 

3. Between a relative and its antecedent. 

4. Between one substantive and another. 
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LESSONS Lvn, Lvm. 

THB STJBJRGT A.KD THE VERB. 

Rule 1. One Nominative and the Verb. 

240. a, A Terb must be of tbe same number and per- 
son as its subject or nominative case ; as, ^^ I read /** 
" Thou hearestr " We have improved,''* 

b. When an €U(f active, with the definite article pr^ed. ii the sutiject of 
a verb, the verb is put in the plurai number ; as, " The Tirtuous are 
respected." 

c. When the verb has several forms, that form should be adopted which 
is the most appropriate, and the same form, whether simple, progres^va^ 
or emphatic, should he preserved throughout the sentence ; thus, " The 
l^rd giveth and takes av Ay " is improper ; it should tie either, **gi»etk and 
taketkj " or, ^*gives and takes." " He conferred great favours, but did 
recr/v^nothing in return," should be, "He conferred, but received nothing," 
&c. In Scripture language, the termination etk Is more general than a. 

d. The sut^eet of the verb must always be in the nominative case ; to 
say, " Him and her were married," should therefore be, ** He and she 
were married." 

e. The words Mathematics^ ethics^ opticsj conies, phy- 
sics, pneumatics, politics, &c. have now generally a m- 
gtdar verb ; as "Mathematics is the science." Sometimes 
a different construction of the clause may be employed ; 
as, " The science of optics is intended." 

/. Violations of the Rule. ** In piety and virtue consist the happiness 
of man ;" here con«ts/ ought to be consists, to agree with happiness.— 
** Six days' labour require^he seventh day's rest ; " here, require ought 
to be requires, to agree with labour and not with days\ which is in the 
possessive case. 

241. a. Note 1. Sometimes an Infinitive mood, or part 
of a sentence, is the Nominative to a verb, and then the 
verb must be in the third person singular ; as, ** 2b 
rise early in the morning conduces to health.'* " That war 
should harden the heart, and deaden the feelings, is easy 
to be believed." 

h. Illustration. — In the former sentence, " To rise " is in the infinitiTe 
mood, and is used as a substantivp, in the singular number, and third 
person, and nominative case to the verb conduces. In the sentence. 
** That war should harden the heart, and deaden the feelings, is easy to 
be believed," the verb is agrees with the preceding part of the sentenoei 
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namely, " That war should harden the heart, &c." The meaning will 
perhaps be more apparent to the pupil by supplying the ellipsis ; thus, 
** That war should harden the heart, and deaden the feelings, is a thing 
easy to be believed." 

242. a Note 2. Every finite Terb, not in the impera- 
tive mood, should have a separate nominative expressed ; 
as, ^^He walked, he ran, ?ie leaped for joy ;" except when 
the verb is repeated for the sake of emphiftsis, or is con- 
nected to another in the same construction ; as, ** The 
king Jied with a few adherents and ultimately resigned 
liis crown," 

6. The nominative case is frequently suppressed in the imperative 
mood ; as, ** Study,** for ** Study you.** In poetry, the nominative is often 
omitted in interrogative senteuce«, in cases in which it would be improper 
in prose ; as, " Lives there who loves his pain ; " that is, ** Lives tnere a 
man, &c.*' 

c Violation qf Note 2.—" If the calm in which he was bom and lasted 
so long, had continued ; " here the verb lasted is without a nominative 
case ; the phrase should be, " If the calm in which he was bom, and which 
lasted so long, had continued." 

243. a. Note 3. As everjr finite verb reouires a Nomi- 
native, 80 every NonuruzHve, except the Case Absolute, 
requires a verb, either expressed or understood; as, 
" Who demonstrated Uie true system of the universe ? " 
Newton s that is, '* Newton demonstrated it^** 

h. A noun and its pronoun must not be the Nomi- 
native to the same verb ; thus, ** The boy, he is good,** 
should be, " The boy is good.** 

c. Violation infthe Note.—** This rule, if it had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense which 
hath been offered up to him ; " here, rtUe is a nominative without a verb ; 
the pronoun it should be expunged, and the sentence rendered thus ; 
" If'thU rmie had been observed, a neighbouring prince, &c.** 

244. a. Note 4. In English, the Case Absolute is always 
in the Nominative, 

b. The Case Absolute is the noun or pronoun, which, coming before the 
.present participle, neither agrees with a verb, nor is governed by any 
word. To say, therefore, " Him destroyed, all this will follow,*' should 
be, ** He destroyed, all this. Sec." 

245. Note 5. In English, the Svbject yto^rXy precedes 
the verb, and the predicate foWo^a. ^\i^\v^^Qas5t^W'5^ "^w 
neuter verb cornea between tvf o noTrnxwaNiW^a ^1 ^\S«t«^x 
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numbert or persons, it agrees with the one pn 
as, "His meSit mai locusts and wild honej ;" 
iVhen the terms are purposel; transposed, or t 
subject is placed aibei the verb b; question . 
pftTlIioQ were dark waier» ;" " Who art t/uni .'" 

246. o. JVote 6. The phrase "at/uUoKS," rel 
subject ; as, "His argttmeni was cu foUomi 
fMme " refers to more than one ; as, " His viot 

LESSOH LIZ. 
RiTLB S. Ifaiiattativa singular, conaecle 

247. TSeo or Tnore noroinatiyea olngular coi 
and, expressed or understood, require tlie vei 
dependent nouns and pronouns to be in the pi 
ber; as, "Virtue and good breeding render 
lessor tiulj amiable." 

248. Note I. When the nouns or pronouns 
by and are of different persons, the plaral 
agree with ihe jlrrf person, when r or We is i 
and with the second, when /or We is not men 
as, " Thou, he, and I, are attending to our stu 
is, " we are attending, &C," " Thou and Thou 
it iKtveen yoa." 

249. Note 2. The verb is lingular in the foil 
stances; IbL When the Nominatives conneef 
mfer only to one individuiU ; eg, " That scholar, 
antiquarian, has written an excellent work." 

2ndlj'. When a disuniting word follows and; 
order, and not mean savings, produces profit." 

Srdly. When the word every precedes twi 
sinmlar nouns ; as, " Euery leaf, enei-ij twl;;^ \ 
lifer « Eeery town' and vmaau u>as \>viirLC 



)' 
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4tlily. When comparison is implied, and not comhi-' 
nation ; as, '* Caesar, as well as Cicero, uhu remarkable 
for eloquence/* 

250. Note 4. a. A singular nominative, connected with 
other nouns by the preposition with, requires the verb to 
be singular, as mere concomiiancv is intended ; as, ** The 
King, with his life guards, has just passed through the 
▼illage."— 6?raTO. 3S1. 

b. Nouns denoting jotn/ and equal agency, must not be 
connected by with, but by and, having a plural verb. To 
say therefore, *^ The line A with the lineB compose the 
angle,** is incorrect ; it ought to be, ^* The lines A and B 
compose the angle.** 

LESSON LX. 
Rule 3. Nominatives singular, separated, 

251. Two or more nominatives singxAAv, disunited hj 
the words or or nor, require the verb and the dependent 
nouns or pronouns to be in the singular number, because 
they refer to the preceding nominatives taken separately; 
as, " Either John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany 
me ;*' that is, one intends, but not all of them. 

252. Note 1. a. When these singular nominatives, 
separated W or or nor, are of different persons, the verb 
generally, for the sake of brevity, agrees with the one 
placed the next to it ; as, ^^ Either l£ou or he is to be 
olamed.** 

b. Bat the diversity of objects \t more clearly denoted by supplying 
the verb to each nominative ; as, " Either thou art to blame, or he it ;" 
** Either he mtM resign hit station, or I mutt retign mine.** 

c. When we say, ** Neither thou nor I was satisfled at our recpption," 
we mean, at the rec^tion given to both, and not to one of us. 

253. — 2. a. A singular and a plural nominative, sepa- 
rated by or or nor, require a verb to be plural, and the 
plural nominative to be placed next \ft \Jftfe N^\\i\ 'sa*^ 
** Neither poverty nor riches were Vxv^xxT^oivxSj Ka^^'saT^ 
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b. When the latter nominatiTe is merdjr egpkmaionf of the , 
▼erb agrees with the>brm«r. 

c. If a particular emphasis is intended, the rerfo mast be e 
fore each nominative ; as, " Neither tna$ poverty, nor toere rl 
ous to him." And also, whenever the verb has been expresse 
Jlrtt nominative, it is generally repemted to the second : as, ** ] 
liis pronunciation, nor toere his gestures agreeable.*' In ii 
sentences, however, the verb is not usually repeated ; thus, ** . 
the Duke, nor his senrants appeared ? " 

BuuB 4. A Noun o/MuUUude, 

254. a. When a noun of multitude conyejs tmii 
the Terb and pronoun should be singidar : 
nation u powerfuL*' 

5. But when it conyeys pluralUy of idea, 
and pronoun must be pltam; as, '*The oomm] 
divided in (heir sentiments.** 
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LESSON LSI 

Concordf Government, and Arrangement 

Rule 5. articles. 

255 a. The Article a or an denotes one, but not a 
particular one, and is used before nouns in the singular ; 
a before a consonant ; an before a vowel or silent h ; as, 
•* A book ;'* " an army ;" ** an honourable man." 

b. The indicates a particular person or thing, and is 
used in both numbers ; as, ** I saw the king ;" " Write 
(he letters.** 

c. The insertion of the sometimes distinguishes one 
species from another ; as, *' The eagle is a bird of prey." 

d. A noun without any article is generally tnken 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whole of its 
species ; as, *^Man is mortal ;" " Ooldia ductile.*' 

e. According to this rule, the article is omitted before the names of the 
different virtues^ vicest pastitmst qualUieSt arUt sciences^ metals, herbs, 
&c. 

/. Sometimes a noon without an article before ft is used elliptically, 
having a qualifying word understood ; as, ** There are men destitute of 
shame ; " that is. There are some men. 

256. — Note 1. The omission of a or an before such 
words as few, little, and others expressing a small num- 
ber or quantity diminishes the number or quantity ; as, 
*^ His conduct was so irregular that he gained few 
friends;'* meaning an extremely small nimiber. But 
the insertion of a or an before such words increases the 
quantity ; as, '^ His conduct was so just that he gained a 
lew friends,** meaning some. 

LESSON LXn. 

The Article continued, 

257. — 2. a, VfhexL severaL adjeclVvea «c^ «^"^Jisfc^ \r» 
€/(fferent subjects having one common luxme^ ^^ «e^v^* 
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must be repeated before each adjective ; as, " ^ 
a yellow flag were flying ;** meaning one of eacl 

h. TMien the adjectives are descriptive of 
thing, the article is not repeated, but placed oi 
the first adjective ; as, " ^ blue and yello 
meaning a flag that is both blue and yellow. 

c. Serial adjectives, however, though applied -to the com^ i 
a partteidar emphasii is intended, or • when one adjective 1m 
oofuonmnt said the other with a tfoure/, may admit an article be 
no ambiguity would occur ; as, ** The learned, the doquent, and 
Chatham \*'** A just and an amiable man.*' In ordinary com 
commonly say, "The learned, eloquent, and patriotic Chal 
just and luniable man.*' 

258. — 3. a. Two or more nouns denoting 
persons or things require an article before ec 
when the nouns are confined to one thing, tl 
must not be repeated. 

Tlius, *' Cinciunatus the dictator, and the master of the 

I marching against the £qui,'' denotes that two persons are it 

I dictator and the master of the horse, and this distinction is 

I bv inserting the article before each noun. But in tlie senten 

I the son of Zebedee, and brother of John, was present," onlj 

; is intended, he who was the son of Zebedee and brother < 

I therefore, the article 1> omitted before the word brother, 

b. In denoting comjtarison or contrast also, 
or more persons are intended, the article is 
before each, but when only one person is inte 
article is not repeated. 

Thus, *' He is a better soldier than a scholar,*' signifies, ** H 
soldier than a scholar would be;" but when we say, ** He is a b 
titan scholar," we limit the terms soldier and scholar to one 
mean, that " He makes a better soldier than he does a scbola 

259. — 4. a. The is used before adjectives in t 
lative degree, when 9. particular sense is intended ; 
happiest man ;** and before comparatives when t 
excess is intended ; as, " The more you study, 
learned you will become ;" that is, " By how 
more you study, by so much the more* learned 
become." 

A. '* Amott eminent phys\c\an,** tneat\« one o^ V>cv« xraxcvbAT 
eatfaeat. *' The most eminent pV\)f»\cVaLa;' ^«uQ\Aft XXwit. VXsi 
aJone U the most distiuguished. 
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LESSON LZm. 

T^e Article continued. 

260. — 5. a. The is sometimes repeated before titles ; 
■B, *• The worshipful the n\p.ypr." But titles when men- 
tioned merely as such, have no article prefixed; as, 
•*He obtained the title of Duke:' 

We can properly say, He became or was made an Earl, a Baron, a Duke, 
&c.; that is, <me of the Earls, Barons, Dukes, &c. 

b. Uie is generally placed between a noun and the ordinal number de- 
noting a series i as, " George the Fourth ; " *' Chapter the fifth." 

261. — 6. When a relative clause is restrictive^ the an- 
tecedent noun must have the article thCy or the words 
that or those^ prefixed to it ; as, " The man or that man 
who endures to the end, shall be saved ;" that is, not 
every man, but only he who endures to the end. 

262. — 7. a. In ordinary discourse, the article is pre- 
fixed to the first of several nouns used in the same con- 
struction, and omitted before the rest ; as, ^* The sun and 
moon wei*e in conjunction." — 5. But when emphasis is 
intended, the article must be repeated before each ; as, 
'* The sun, the moon, and the stars were created by the 
Almighty." 

e, A or an is sometimes used for each or every ; as, " Sixpence a dozen ;" 
^ A guinea a week ; *' that is, each dozen, each week. 

263. — 8. a. The article is omitted not only before 
nouns taken in their widest sense ; as, " Man is mortal ;" 
but also before words that are sufficiently determinate in 
iheir signification ; as, ** Parliament is assembled ;" " Go- 
vemment is determined to persevere;" "A pound of 
ekeese:* 

b. Custom allows in some familiar expressions but not in others, the 
omission of the article ; as, " I am in hasUi " " He is in a hurry." 

264. — 9. o. Pronouns and Proper Names \jLa'«eTvottt\.\t\t%\i«S.w^>ih\««v\ 
except, erst, when a particular family i» aUudeA to \ aa»** >A.«i'«^'^ a 3o>wv- 
y«»y " that Is, of the famHy of the Johmona. SccoudkV^ , n«\v«w V'^'^^'^^'J^^ 
dJstiactloa is implied; as, "A Cicero;'^ Ttieao\tv%> «a ^Xoo^^v^-^^- -w^^^ 
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Thirdly, when a common name is understood ; at, '* The (river) Thame!;** 
" The (ship) Neptune j " *• The pious (man) David.** » 

b. The article a or on before a proper name is frequently used to ihov 
that the individual thus spoken of, is either not much known, ornotmnch 
thought or ; as, " J Mr. Thompson spoke." 

c. The article is generally placed before the adjective ; as, ** J Just 
man." When the words, asy so, too, how, connected with adjectlTea, and 
the word such, precede a noun, the article is placed between them and the 
noun ; as, ** Such a man," &c. The word all precede* the article; ai, 
*'^// the men." 



- LESSON LXIV. 
Rule 6. Nouns in Apposition, 

265. Nouns and pronouns coming together, and signi- 
fying the same thing, are put in the scune case by app(h 
sition ; as, " William the king.^^ 

266. a. In pluralizing a complex name, or a name and title, observe this 
rule: — 

J . In conversation, pluralise the 7 _ ** The Miss Howardij the two 



name ; as . .3 Miu Howards, the Mr. Httwmrds.*' 

IftMes Howard ; to the 
ie title ; as . . . .3 Messrs, Thompson*** 

3. But for married ladies, in both 7 " The Mrs. Wilsons; to the Mrs. 



b. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a part of a sentence; as, 
" You write very carelessly, a habit which you must correct.'* Gram. W- 

267. A noun or pronoun which answers a question 
must be in the same case as the noun which asks it ; as; 
" Who speaks ?" " /;" that is, I speak. ''Whose boc*^ 
are these ?" " JohrCs ;" that is, They are JohrCs books. 



LESSON LXV. 

Rule 7. Possessive Case. 

268. a. Wlien two nouns come together, one sigm* 
fying the possessor, the other the thing possessed, the 
noun denoting the possessor must be in the possessive 
case: as, "My father* shoMf^i!' *^ A. Chmtiau' & Vio^." 

/*• WfJen the thing possessed is known, \t \» wsuaXV-s oTfv\\x«^\ %i,*"\ 
called at the bookseller'' s ; " that is, ** at \\\& shop." ^ a\w, ^* >Nft\«*^ 
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been to St. Paul's; " that is, " church." Here, church being dedicated to 
St. Paul, is considered as belonging to liim. 

c. SnbstantiTes govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessire 
case ; an, " Every tree is known by its fruit." 

d. As the possessive sign *«, is a contraction of es or is, and not a cor- 
ruption of his, it is improper to say, " John his book," for ** John's book.** 

269. — Note 1. a. When the thing possessed belongs 
to two or more possessives only conjoirUly, the sign of the 
possessive is annexed only to the last noun ; as, " John, 
Thomas, and Jameses house ;'* that is, a house fo]:ming 
the joifd possession of these three persons. 

b. But when the thing possessed is the itidividual or 

separate property of two or more possessors, the sign of 

the possessive is put after each noun ; as, " The emperors 

and the kines forces were sepai'ated only by a valley ;" 

that is, ^^ The forces of the emperor and Uiose of the 

king." 

c. Also, when comparison is intended, or when several words come 
between the possessives, the sign must be annexed to each ; as, " They 
ure WillianCs as well as Thomas's books ; *' " Not a </ay*« nor even an 
hour*s unnecessary delay will take place." 

270. — 2. a. In Poetry, the possessive singular of words 
ending in s or a:, is generally formed by adding only the 
apostrophe (') ; as, ^^ Achilles' wrath." 

b. In prose, aTs6, when we wish to prevent too much of the hissing 
soiHid, the s after the apostrophe is generally omitted, when the first noun 
ends with s, or with the sound uf s in e:ich of its two last cvllables, and 
the second noun begins with s; as, " For conscience* sake;*'^ '* For righ- 
teousness* sake."— c. But when no unpleasant sound would be occasioned, 
both the apostrophe and s must be annexed ; thus, ** Moses* minister," 
should be, " Moses's minister," or, " the minister of Moses" " Felix* 
room," ought to be, •* Telix't room." 

271. — 3. Short explanatory sentences must not be 
inserted between a possessive case, and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, " They censured the governor's, as 
they called him, tyrannical administration," should be, 
" They censured the tyrannical administration of the 
governor, as they called him." 
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LESSON LZVI. 
Possessive Case continuetL 

272. — 4. a. When the name of the pasteMSor k eoM- 
plex, that is, consists of two or three terms odnsidered as 
one, the sign of the possessive is annexed only to the lattt 
whether the governing noun is expressed or understood ; 
as, " Henry the Eighth's reign ;" " Alfred the Qreatsr 
" Paul the Aposde's advice ;" ** The Bishop of IMmdti^s 
excellent book f " The Duke of WelUngtotCs statue.*^ 

b. When both the name and the oj^hse or occupation 
come together, the sign of the possessive is annexed to 
the name only, when the governing noun is understood; 
as, "I left the parcel at Mr. SmitKs the druggist** 
" This is Dr. Copleston's^ the Bishop of Llandaff.** 

e. When the governing noun is exprened after the occapation, the poc- 
nensive sis " 
the chemi 
bt'ttrem 
Smith's shop, the druggist." 

d. In phrases, however, in which several terms are applied to the sane 
individual, it is better to use the pnrticle of; thus, instead of sa^ng. 
" This is PauVs advice^ the Cnristian hero, and great apostle of tlw 
Gentiles," it is preferable to say, " This is the advice of Paul, the Chris* 
tian hero, and great apostle of the Gentiles." So also. ** I called at tfat 
shop of Mr. Smithy the chemist and druggist," is better than, •* I called 
at Mr. Smith, the chemist and druggist's shop." 

273. — 5. a. Instead of the possessive, the objective 
case with of is frequently used ; as, " The vote of the 
Commons ;" ** The house of Lords ;** are preferable, for 
the sake of sounds to **The Common^ vote;** "The 
Lordi house.** 

b. For the same reason, instead of savine, " Whom he acquainted with 
the hinges and the minister's designs ; '* it would be better to say, ** With 
the designs of the king and the minister." The too frequent recurrence 
of the particle of, should, however, be avoided ; tiius, " The severity o/ 
the distress qf the son qf the king," should be, " The severe distress qf 
the king's «on." 

274. — 6. a. When the thing possessed is oxAjone of a 
number belonging to the possessor, both the possessive 
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case and of are used ; as, *^ A friend of his brother'sy^ 
implies that his brother has more friends than one. 
** This picture of mj friencTs,^* signifies that it is one of 
several belongiug to him. 

b. If there is only one subject possessed, the word Immedlatply following 
qf Is in the objective case, without the possessive sign; as,** This picture 
of myjriend** meaning " a likeness of him." 

275. — 7. Participles, when used as nouns, govern 
nouns and pronouns in the possessive case ; as, *' Much 
will depend on the pupiV$ composing^ but more on his 
reading frequentlv.*' ** His being observed was the cause 
of so much quiet. * 



LESSON LXYn. 

UULE 8. AI>JECnVE8. 

276. a. Every Adjective and Adjective Pronoun must 
agree with some substantive expressed or understood; 
as, ** A good man ;" " The twelve ,*" that is, " The twelve 
aposOesy *' This man ;" " These men." 

b. In English, only certain Adjective Pronouns are varied on account of 
number. — c. Several nouns of number or weight, as, brace, dozen^ pair, 
Cfmple, score, stone, hundred, thousand, having a numeral adjective two, 
three, four, &c., pretixed, generally retain the singular form ; as, three 
brace, twenty stone, &c. ; but, without the numeral adjectives, the nouns 
take the plural form ; as, " He bought them by pairs, by dozens,*' &c. 

277. a. — Note I, The phrases, ^^ This means" and 
•* That meanSf* refer to one thing ; " These means,** and 
" Those meoTiSj' to more than one thing ; as, " He was 
diligent, and by this means he became learned ;" " He 
was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by these means 
he became wealthy. 

b, Amends is used in the same manner as means, ^-e. The phrase, " A 
•SAMS," is employed to signify mediocrity, moderation, medium ; as, ** This 
It a mean betweeif two extremes." 

278. — 2. a. When two persons or things have been 
already mentioned in a sentence, and it is necessary to 
speak of them again, if we wiaVi lo «inqv^ ^<i x'e^^vjiUL^xs. 

of the nouns, we use this in refeieiw:^ \a ^^\^^^w£i%^iss§^ 

I 2 
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that to the former; as, "Knowledge and wisdom are 
very dLiTerent ; this enables us to do what is right, thai 
to know what is right." 

b. Former and latter are often used instead of this and that. They are 
the Scime in both numbers. Later and latest have respect to time^ and are 
the regular comparative and superlative of late j latter and Uut refer to 
place or posilimi, 

279. — 3. The words each, every, either, neither, re- 
quire nouns, pronouns, and verbs, to be in the third 
person singular number ; as, " Let each of them be heard 
m his turn." " Every man t> accountable for himself r 

280. — 4. a. When two persons or things are compared, 
the comparative degree must be employed ; as, *' He is 
the stronger of the two ;" "William is taUer than Junes.'* 

b. When three or more persons or things are compared, 
the superlative must be used ; as, " This is the sweetest of 
the three." " He was the wisest of men." 

c. The comparative denotes the superiority which one has over another, 
whether they belong to the same class dr to ttijS^ent classes. When a 
contrast or opposition between two objects of different classes is intended, 
the comparative is followed hy than; as, ** The Greeks were braver thtui 
the Persians." When a selection from two of the same class is meant, 
the comparative is followed by qf\ as, " He is the wiser ij^tbe two." 

LESSON LXVin. 

Adjectives continued. 

281. — 5. Double comparatives and superlatives should 
be avoided; thus, "The lesser;^ "The most liveliest ;^^ 
ought to be, " The lessT " The liveliest" 

282. — 6. Adjectives which in their simple form, imply 
the highest or the lowest possible degree of the quahtj, 
do not admit the comparative or superlative form super' 
added ; such as, chief, extreme, right, true, perfect, uni- 
versal, supreme, &c. To say chiefest, extremest, rightest, 
truer, truest, &c., is, therefore, improper. We snould 

a/so avoid using any qualifying words to the preceding 
adjectives; thus, it is incorrect to aa7^''''S0 uavoeT%a3L. 
' so /perfect, " &c. — Oram 363. b. 
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283.^ a, — 7. Adjectives must be so placed with respect 
to their sabstantives, as clearly to show which noun is 
qualified ; thus, •* John's great coat^ and ** Qreat John's 
coat,** evidently convey very different ideas. 

h, Tbe phrase ** the two first** refers to priority ofpoHtton. that is, " the 
Am (which are pUu:ed)>Xr«<." But the first two (when the ordinal precedee 
the canfMBol) refers to a series qftwos, of which this is th% first. 

284. a. — 8. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, 
DOT adoerhs for adjectives.* An Adjective refers to a 
noun or subject^ but an Adverb indicates the time or 
maimer of some verb^ or some modijication of an adjective 
or adverb. — Oram, 365. 

h. Thus, "He feels warm:*' that is, in a warm state.'— ** He feels 
womcfcr the hisult offered to him." ** He always appears (to be) neat." — 
*' He slways dresses ncathf.**—e. An adverb sometimes qualifies a whole 
daose ; as, ** Fortunately for us, the night was clear." 

d. Such is applied to nouns to denote species or luUure ; 
as, ** Such a scholar ;'* the adverb so signifies degree, and 
18 applied to adjectives, verbs, or adverbs ; as, ** So great 
a fldiolar ;'* ^^ trees so target* 

e. This distinction, howcTer, is not always observed when the noun is 
in the plural number ; for we freouently say, ** We rarely hear of such 
brave mni.**— Substantives are often used as adjectives; as, *' A. stone 
cistern I " ** A s&iter watch."— ^ Sometimes the a4|ectiva becomes a sul>- 
staotive ; as, ** The chitigood." 



LESSON LXIZ. 
'Rule 9. personal pronouns. 

285. a. Pronouns must agree with the nouns which 
they represent, mgendery number, axid person; as, "Cati- 
line and his partv were despicable,*' " The boys were 
attentive to their lessons.** 

b. When apart of a sentence is the antecedent to a pronoun, the pro- 
noun must be in the neuter gentUrrt singular number, and third person ; 
as, ** Ell was too indulgent to his sons, which was a sin.*' 

286. a. — Note 1. The noun and its pronoun must not 
be employed as nominatives to the same verb; thus, 
*• The 001/ he is good,** should be, " TVi^ b^^ \^ ^wA!* 

/. AJso, the Douu and its pronoun muftl uoV. \» ttw^ cfcjeclite Vft ^^ wis»». 

I 3 
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▼erb ; thus, *' The peopU, the Lord hat destroyed tkem ; ** tkem is tiqwr- 
lliious. 

287. — 2. o. Personal pronouns must not be used for 
these and those. Personal pronouns are used instead of 
nouns; these and those have always nouns either ex- 
pressed or understood ; it is therefore improper to saj, 
*' Give me them books ;** we should saj, *^ Give me those 
books." 

b. At the beghmifig of a sentence, when there is a particnlar refarenoe 
to an antecedent, Uuy may be used. But when there is no reference to 
objects previous^ noticed, those must be used j as, ** J%ose that sow in 
tears.'* 

388.-3. It is and it waSt are often used in a plural construction, to ex- 
preu the persons or things which mar be the cause of any effect or erent ; 
as, ** // was the seditious that causea tlie disturbance.*'^ It would, bow- 
ever, I>e t>etter to say, ** The seditious caused the disturbance." 

• 

289. — 4. The words than and as do not govern anj 
case of a pronoun, but the pronoun is either the nomi- 
native case to some verb, or the objective governed by a 
verb or preposition ; thus, "Wiser than I (am)." "He 
respected him more than me ;" that is, '* more than he 
respected me." Were we to say, "He respected him 
more than 7;" it would mean, " than I respected himJ* 

290 — 5. The interjections, O! Oh! Ahl are followed by the oJ^^^eMv 
case or a pronoun of the first person; as, " OA met" **Ak met** but by 
the nommative case of the pronoun in the second person i as, ** O tkou, 
*who dwellest." 

291.— 6. In the position of the personal pronouns, the second person 
should be placed before the third ; as, " Thou and he were present ;** but 
the first person must be placed the last ; as, ** He and /; ** •• You and /." 



LESSON LXX. 

Rule 10. relative pronouns. 

292. a. The Relative must be in the same number and 
person as its antecedent, and the verb must agree with 
it accordingly ; as, " He is unworthy of confidence who 
has betrayed his trust." "The men, who officiated, were 
verj kind." 

A In the former sentence, he is the antecedent, axvA. who tVv«» t«^^x%\ 
/n the latter sentence, men U the antecedent, and wlw tYie Te\aX.\N«. ^\a 
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rdative is of the tame gender as its antecedent, but, in English, it onder- 
goes no variation of form to express either gender or niunber. 

293. — Note 1. a. The Relative is the nominative case, 
when it is the subject of the verb ; in ihQ possessive^ when 
it denotes the possessor; and in the objective^ when it is 
the object of a verb or preposition ; as, '^ The man, who is 
persevering is generally successful." " He, whose crea- 
tures we are, is almighty." "He, whom we serve, is 
eternal." 

6. The Toung pupil miut observe, that the relative does not agree with 
its antecedent in aue ; the antecedent may be in one case, while the relative 
mav, according to circumstances, be in another. When both the ante- 
cedent and the relative are nominatives, the relative agrees with the verb 
M(r4r#to it, and the antecedent with the latter: as, ** He, who is diligent, 

E ioenily oroipers,** Here, the antecedent is hie and agrees with the 
tter verb prospert, while tohOt the relative, agrees with is, the verb 
placed next to it. 

294. — 2. a. Who is applied to persons ; which to in- 
fants, irrational animals, and inanimate things ; as, " The 
man who; William w?io ; the infant which; the horse 
which ; the book which^^ 

b. Which is used in interrogations when the noun 
either is or is not mentioned ; as, " Which of the three ? 
Which man said so?" But whOf in interrogations, is 
always used without a noun ; as, " Who has seen it ? " 

e. Who is not applied, however, to atUeetive nouns, signifying unity of 
idea, though they imply iiersons ; thus, ** France, who was in alliance with 
Sweden;" **The cavalrV itho," ought to be, "France which i*' "The 
cavalry tohieh." But wnen plurtUi^ of idea is implied, the relative who 
is employed ; as, ** The committee, who were divided in their sentiments, 
have referred the business to the general meeting.*'— d. When the proper 
names of little children are mentioned, who must tie used ; as, ** The little 
child John, whom we saw."— >^. Which is often improperly used for theUi 
thus, •* After which event," should be, ** After that event.'^ 

lESSOK LXXI. 

Relatives continued* , 

295. — 4. a. Whose may be applied both to persons 
and things ; as, " Man, whosei'' "Pleasure, whose" 

b. Who must not be used for wliosc ^sA\\& ^'^«^:^Ssa5^ 
noun ; thus, " Queen EUzabei\i, wTio v»^ ^\^l ^sv^s^s^ss 
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name for prudence ; " should be, " whose liwd 
another word," &c. 

296. — 5. a. That is frequently applied b 
sons and things ; as, ^ He is a man that desenr 
*^ Logic is an art that teaches us to reason p 
That is also used to prevent the too frequent 
of who and which. 



I 



h. That is generally used after the words aU^ sotnct any 
samet after a superlative^ the interrogative tohOt ai^d ordi) 
a$, " All that hear him." 

c. That is also used when persons form only a part of i 
as, ^' The men and things that he has studied." 

297. — 6. The word what must not be employ 
nor that for what; thus, ** They would not 
!^ what I was guilty," should be, "but t?iat^** 

speak that we know," should be, " what we ki 

b. The words represented by a compound pronoun are 
diflTerent cases ; as, " Let us examine what (or that wh 
sent." 

li' 298. — 7. a. The words whichsoever^ what 

L; howsoever^ may be divided by the interposi 

j' next words ; thus, " On whichsoever side 1 

I would sound better if written, " On which sid 

J- looked." 

b. The words vtkoevert whatever^ whatsoever^ and howe\ 
divided ; we properly say, ** Whosoever commitceth sin, is 
sin ;" •* Whoever acts so, acts improperly;" *♦ Whatever h< 
well ; " " However great he may he.'' 






LESSON LXXU. 

Relatives continued, 

299. — 8. To prevent ambiguity, the rel 
generally be placed next its antecedent ; tl 
master punished the boy for disobedience, 
chastises without a reason," should be, " The 
never chastises," &c. 

300. — 9, a. When there are tvio a.tv\.ece^< 
J^rea/ persons, the relative geuexaW^ w^jc^ 
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latter ; as, " You are the friend who hwt often relieved 
me. 

b. Regard mast alwajrs be had to the sense Intended ; thus, ** I am the 
man toko command you," means, that I who command you am the man 
previous^ mentioned ; / who command is here the subject, and mtn the 
predicate. But the sentence, ** I am the man toho commands you." sig- 
nifies that 1 am your regular commander. Here / is the subject, and 
man who commands the predicate. 

c. In Scripture language, and particularly when we address the Deity^ 
the relative frequently agrees with the former of two antecedents ; as, 
** Thou art the Lord, who seest us in all our ways.'* 

301. — 10. a. The same antecedent requires the same 
relative to be preserved throughout the sentence. The 
following sentence is therefore inaccurate ; '' I am the 
father t^o loves you, t?iat cherishes you, that .provides 
for you ;** should be, " I am the father who loves you, 
who cherishes you, who provides for you." 

b. The verb also must agree with the same relative as its nominative 
throughout the sentence. 

302. — 11. a. The relative must not be omitted even 
in familiar language; thus, '^He is a man I greatly 
esteem," should be, *' He is a man whom I greatly 
esteem." 

b. Everr relative has an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed 
or implied ; as, ** Who speaks much of himself, betrays great weakness ; " 
that is, ** He who speaks," &c. 

303. — 12. a. The word than must not govern the 
relative w?io in the objective case ; thus, " Alfred, than 
whom ;" ought to be, " Alfred than Ae," which is prefer- 
able to " than icAo." 

b. Position ov thb Relative.— The relatives who, which, that, and 
whatf and their compounds whoever, whosoever, are always placed before 
the verb, in whatever case they may be ; as, ** He whom you respected is 
dead ; " " Whoever will persevere, will generally succeed.*' 

LESSON LXXm. 

KULE 11. GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

304. a. Transitive verbs govern nouns and ^roivQMXNSk 
m the obfective case; as, "We o^iidm^ llvcT^ T ''''^^ssi. 

assist Charles,^ 
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b. Every tramitive verb has an otjective case expressed or understood. 

c. A wk(^ clause maj be the object of an active transitive verb ; aa, 
** You see how few qf these nun are returned." — d. The Objective case 
should not, if possible, be separated from its verb. 

305. Note 1. Transitive verbs do not admit a prepo- 
sition afler them ; thus, *' I must premise with these cir- 
cumstances ;'* should be, *' I must premise these circum- 
stances." 

306. — 2. a. Verbs signifying to allow, ask, deny, envy, 
fine, give, grudge, offer, pay, promise, send, teach, tdl, 
have in familiar language two objective cases, that 
which denotes the person being governed by a prepo- 
sition understood, and the other bj the verb; as, ^He 
taught tJiem logic;" that is, '* He taught logic to them," 
" He offered him his advice." , 

b. The same verbs also, in the passive voice, are frequently, in the 
familiar style, followed bv an objective case ; as, " They wwe asked a 
question." But this moae of expression is not to be recommended in 
dign0ed composition. Thus, instead of saying, ** They were asked a 
question; " ** He was offered a pardon i *' it wouuiid be hotter to say, ** A 
question was asked of them ; " " A pardon was offered to him*** 

307. — 3. a. Intransitive verbs do not admit an ob- 
jective case after them, but are connected with a noun 
or pronoun by a preposition ; as, " I ^o on a journey; " 
" Repenting of his design." 

b. Some intransitive verbs, however, govern an objective caise of those 
words which have a kindred signification ; as, ** Let us rum the race that 
is- set before us ; " "He lived a virtuous Itfe."—. Here race and /(fe are in 
the objective case, governed by the verbs run and lived. — c. Some verbs 
are used sometimes as transitive, and sometimes as intransitive ; thus, ia 
the sentence, " That conduct becomes him." becomes is transitive ; but in 
the sentence, *' A boy soon becomes a man," becomes is intransitive. The 
sense alone will, therefore, determine the nature of the verb. 

308. — 4. Intransitive verbs do not admit the fWM- 
siveform ; thus, " Are swerved, was amounted, loasgone,"* 
should be, " Have swerved, had amounted, had gone, * 

309. — 5. The verb to be, and passive verbs of naming, 
have the same case after them as they have before them ; 
as,^*' I am he whom they invited ;" " I understood it to 

be /Aem;** ^^ Homer has been st^Yed \3aft prtTu;« of poets." 

IZ/tiseralton. — " I am he whom tbev \nv\teA \" Yvcte, am \% \!c^^ 
by the nomiDative /, and must aUo be loUo^iedb^j «. TkO\oM»Sw*,'«\i5tf2a>k 
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he. ** TVkom do you fancv him tobef" that is, ** Yon fancy him to he 
wkotnf" here kan preceaes the verb to be, and, therefore, an objective 
followR it, which if whom. 

310. — 6. Verbs pcusive are joined to their ajjents by 
the preposition by; as, '* He was instructed luf Thomas/' 

* LESSON LXXIV. 

RnUB 12. THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

311. a. Every verb implying condition, supposition, or 
uncertainty, and preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood, is in the Subjunctive Mood. 

b. When the sense is positive and ahsolide, the verb is 
not in the subjunctive mood, though it may be precerled 
by a conjunction ; as, '' Though he hears, he docs not 
attend.** 

c. In the subjunctive, as in every other mood, the verb 
must be in the present, past, or future tense, according to 
the sense implied ; as, " If the man is poor ;** "If the bill 
was presented ;** ** If he persevere, he will succeed.'* — 
See Oram. p. 122. 

d. The Present S'lbjunctive implies an uncertainty recpectinf; a fact 
which may or may not exist ; as, '* If it rains, I shall not go out." 

The Past Tense represents a conditional past fiact, of which the speaker 
it umcerUUns as, " If the bill was presented, it was doubtless paid." 

The Suppositional implies futurity s as, ■*' If he were present," implies 
that lie is now absent. . 

The Future denotes a contingent >Mtir« event ; as, ** If the mail contain 
a letter,** that is, *' the mail of to-^norrow contain,*' See, 

LESSON LXXV. 

RUIE 13. THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

312. a. When two verbs come together, the latter must 
be in the infinitive mood, when it denotes the object of 
the former ; as, ** Study to improve^ " He has beexL 
taught to think deeply,''* 

6. The iaffnltive is ft-equently governed b^ ad\«cX.V««.^> va5o»Xais*2<^'^'^-» 
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and participles ; but, in these instances, a prepositfon ft und 
though never expreued ; as, ** Eager to /earn / ** thiU is, ** eage 
learn ; " or, "for learning." — c. The infinitive sometimes followi 
the verb owht j thus, *' It is so high as to be invisible ; " ** We otq 
it.*' — It is frequently put ahsohUely^ that is not depending on ai 
and may thus become the nominative to a verb ; as, ** To piay 
sant." — d. The infinitive must not be used for the nominative and 
as, " I am not like other men, to envy the talents they cannot 
The sentence corrected will be thus ; ** I am not like other m* 
envy" &c. 

313. — Note I. a. The verbs behold, hid, dare^ (ne 
Jeel,, hear, let, make, need, observe, perceive, and ii 
quire an infinitive, without the si^ to prefixed ; i 
bade him do it ;" and not, *^ to do it.** 

b. But in the passive voice, the same verbs, except let, require 
fl' itive mood, with the sign to generally prefixed ; as, " He wa 
go ; " ** He was made to rtm." — c. To is sometimes used after ktn 
It is a principal active verb ; as, ** He had to tend the money.** — i 
when transitive, has the inQnitive with to ; as, " He dares hhn to 
upon the leaf." Also the emphatic form of dare intransitive is f 
by toi as, " He did not dare to come. — e. Need when transitive 
gular ; as, " A man needs, needed prudence." When intransitii 
formed like an auxiliary, and is followed by a verb, without the pr 
as, " He need go no farther." 

314. — 2. Instead of the infinitive mood, the n 
participle is often used after the verbs begin, heham 
find, hear, mark, observe, perceive, purpose, see 
watch; thus, we may say, ''He felt it bum;** or, 
felt it burning" 

315. — 3. a. Verbs of affirming, believing, de 
doubting, discovering, knowing, supposing, thinking, 
ing, and some verbs denoting the operation of the i 
prefer the word that, with a personal verb and its 
native case, instead of the infinitive ; thus, inste 
saying, ** I know him to be a scholar ;" we may sa 
know that Tie is a. scholar.** 

b. So also, instead of saying, " He is said to have tcritten a poei 
may say, ** It is said that he hat written a poem.*' 
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LESSON LXZVI. 
Rule 14. the use of the tenses. 

316. a. In the ft«e of the tenses^ care must be taken to 
employ that tense which properly conveys the sense in- 
tended, whether of present^ past, or future time ; thus, 
" After I visited Europe, I returned to America," should 
be, " After I had visited, I returned,** &c. 

b. The pupil must, previously to his attempting the correction of ex- 
amples under this rule, diligently study the definitions of the tenses, and 
the observations intended to illustrate them given under Lets. 27. — r. 
** After I visited Europe. I returned to America ; " this sentence is incor- 
rect ; visited ought to be had visited^ because the action implied by the 



verb visited was completed before the other past action returned. — d. 
The verb had signiKing possession is sometimes improperly used for 
trouldi thus, " I had rather do it ; " should be, '* I wottkl rather do it.'* 



We frequently hear, " Be that as ft wiU; " it should be, *« Be that as it 
mav." — €. In the beginning of a sentence, the subjunctive form of a verb 
is frequently used with peculiar neatness ; as, " Were there no difference, 
there would be no choice." — /. A double subjunctive, in two correspond- 
ent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes used ; as, " Had he done this, he 
kad escaped.** 

317. a. An immutable truth must be expressed in the 
present tense, though quoted with a past observation ; 
as, ^* Christ said that punishment awaits the wicked ;** 
** Charles asserted that virtue is always amiable.** It 
would be improper to say, ^^avxiited, was'^ 

h. lilusiration — Here/* Pun{shment awaits the wicked,'* and " Virtue 
is always amiable,** are considered as immutable truths, and therefore, 
whether the verbs said and asserted^ agreeing with their subjects, Christ 
and Charles^ were in present or past time, the verbs awaits and is must 
be in the present. 

c. But when the thing asserted is not altvaifs the same, 
a past tense must be used to denote past time ; and a 
present to denote present time ; as " William said that he 
was very happy ;* not, " is very happy.** " William sai/s 
that he is very happy." 

318. a. The Perfect Participle, and not the past tense» 
is used after the tenses of the vetb^ haoe «ft.^\>e \ ^&>'*'*X 
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have wriUem *' "It was stolen;^* and not, " I have wroUr 
" It was stole'^ 

b. The perfect participle must never be used for the 
past tense ; thus, " He begun;*' " He run ;" *' He drunks^ 
ought to be, " He began ;" ** He ran ;" " He drank,** 
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77ie Tenses continued. 

819. — 3. When* the indicative present is used after the 
words when^ till^ before,, as soon as, after, the relative 
time of B. future action is denoted ; as, " When he arrives 
he will be welcome.** 

3*20. — 4. a. The principal and active verb do, and its past partidpAe 
done^ must not siipnlv the place of a neuter or a passive verb ; thus, ** Be 
does not feel so satisncd an he ou^ht to do," should be, ** as he ought to 
/re/."— 6. But do frequently suppliett the place of an ocft'w verb; as, ** Yoa 
wrote your exercise much better thau you are accustomed to do j** that 
is, ** than you are accustomed to lorite it.** 

321. — 5. In compound tenses, we must avoid using 
apart of an auxiliary, which conveys no precise mean- 
ing without the remainder ; thus, " Thb may serre 
for any book, that has or shall be published ;** should be, 
" that ha^ been or shall be published." 



322. — 6. When the auxiliaries are employed to de- 
note present, past, or future time, care must be taken 
that the subsequent verb be expressed in the same tense 
with the antecedent verb containing the auxiliary; as, 
"He nuiy or can write if he chooses;** "He mig?U or 
could write if he chose** — Chram, 407. 

323. — 7. a. In the subjunctive mood, when negation is 
implied, the past tense is used to denote present tune, 
and the pa^t perfect to denote past time. 

Thus, ** If 1 had the book, I toould send it," implies that I have Mn/ot; 
the conditional clause, ** If I had the book," being equivalent to a nega- 
tive, is expressed in the past tense. " If I had had the book, I tpouid Ime 
9ent it," implies ^MW^ time, which is denoted by the past perfect tense. 
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324. — 8. a. The Infinitive is in the present tense 
when it is contemporary in point of time with its govern- 
ing verb, or subsequent to it ; as, '* From the little con- 
versation which I had with him, he appeared to be & man 
of learning ;** ** The apostles were aetemUned to preach 
the gospel. * 

b. But the Infinitive is in the perfect tense, when it 
is antecedent to the governing verb; as, ^'Kirkstall Abbey 
appears to have been an extensive building.** 



LESSON LXXVni. 
Rule 15. the participles. 

325. a. Participles derived from transitive verbs, 
govern the objective case ; as, ^* hearing him ;** " having 
praised them.** 

b. When the participle becomes a nouo, it has all the properties of a 
noun ; a»t**the workings of the mind.** — ft. The participle is frequently 
taJten absolutely ; as, ** Properly speakings there is no such thing as 
chance.** 

326. — Note 1. a. When the noun connected with the 
participle, is active or doir^ something, the participle is 
considered a Verbal Noun^ and requires an article before 
it and the preposition of after it ; as, " In the hearing of 
the philosopher;*' or, **In the philosopher's hearing;** 
"Bj the preaching of Paul.** Here philosopher is the 
hearer J Paul the preacher, 

h. But when the noun represents the object of an 
action, the participle is used merely as a participle, and, 
therefore, the article and the nreposition of must be 
omitted: as, *' In hearing the philosopher.** 

c. Here philosopher is the object, he vas heard: it would be improper 
in this sense, to say, " In the hearing o/the philosopher." ** By preaching 
Christ }** that Is, " Christ was pleached.** — d. When a preposition cora- 
mmily follows the participle, the word C)f is inadmissible ; as^ ** UU 4a« 
pending an promisea proved his ruin." Vlet« qf co>3\^ xkO\.>QfcVD»(wX^^ 
s^r depending. 

K % 
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827. — 2. Participles perform a double 
by governing nouns and pronouns in the po. 
and, secondly, if derived from transitive v< 
quiring the noun or pronoun following t< 
objective case, without the intervention of th 
of; as, " Much depends on Williams ohserv 
and error will be tne consequence of his neg 

328. — 3. The active participle must never be used for t 
cfple ; thus, ** Money was wanting to deflray the expei 
" WM ufonted,** Sic, 



LESSONS LXXIX, LXXX. 

Rule 16. adverbs. 

829. Adverbs must be placed 7iear the • 
signification they modify, that the sense ma 
conveyed. They are generally placed, 1. i 
tives ; 2. after verbs that are single ; and 3 
auxiliary and the verb ; as, " A truly dil 
" He behaves weU and is much esteemed.* 



ti 



330. — Note 1. The abverb enough is a] 
after the adjective which it modifies, and t 
and the adverb after the substantive ; as 
large enough" 

331. — 2. a. The adverb werer must not 
ever ; thus, *' Charm he never so wisely ;* 
" Charm he ever so wisely." 

b. The words never, sometimes, often, alwa 
■ precede the verb ; as, ** I never was there ;" 

\ speaks.** But they may either precede c 

I auxiliary ; as, " He was never allowed ;** or 

was allowed to be idle.'* 

i c. Seldom or ever, should be seldom or never; or seldc 

( a contractioa of ever^ is sometimes improperly used foi 

scarcefy anjfthing is preferable to alfnost nolUmg. 

332. —3. The adverbs hence, tlicuce, -u 
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reqiiire ^om before them, as each of them implies that 
preposition; thus, ** Whence did you come?" signifies, 
"from what place did you come ?" 

833. — 4. Hither, (hither, and whither are, at present, 
used after verbs of motion only on solemn occasions. In 
other circumstances, the adverbs here, there, where, are 
employed ; as, ** He came here ;" " We rode there." 

334. — 5. When and then must not be used for nouns 
and pronouns ; thus, ** Since when ;" " Since then ;" "the 
then ministry ;'* ou^ht to be, " Since which time,** " since 
that time ;*' ** the ministry of tJiat period,^* 

335. — 6. a. The adverb where, when no reference to 
place is intended, must not be used for a relative and a 
preposition ; as, " They framed a protestation, where they 
repeated all their former claims ; * should be, " tn which 
they repeated,** &c. 

b. But when there is reference to place, the adverb 
where may be employed; as, "Tell me where it hap- 
pened ;** or, " Tell me the place in which it happened. 

Bulk 17. negatives. 

336. a. A negation, in English, admits only one nega- 
tive word ; thus, " He has not done nothing, should be, 
"He has done nothing," or, " He has not done any thing.*' 
— Double negatives are, therefore, improper when nega- 
tion is intended. 

b. Two negatives are, in seneral, equivalent to an aflSrmative ; as, " Not 
did tliey no# perceive iiim, niCTns, " They did perceive him." — r. The 
intervention of only, which is equivalent to a distinct clause, preserves 
the negation ; as, " He was not only t'/liliera!, but he was covetous ; " 
that Is, ** He was both illiberal and covetous.*' — tf. No is the opposite to 
yest and must never be employed with reference to a verb or k participle f 
thus, " Whether he can go or no," should be, ** Whether be can go or 
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LESSON LXXXI. 

"Rule 18. prepositions. 

j 337. a. Prepositions govern nouns and 

i objective case ; as, ** Without industry tl 

; i excellence ;** " He was esteemed hy i«." 

1 b. The prepositions to and for are often uuderstoo 

nouns ; as, '* Give me a pen ;" tliat is, " Give a pen to 
that itf, '* to me." — The prepositions are also frequ 
nouns denoting time^ space, or dimensions ; as, " Tvt 
"during the year." '* He ran live miksi" tliat is 
space offive miles." 

338. — Note I, a. The preposition si 
immediately be/ore the relative which 
'* He is a person to whom I am much atts] 

339. — 2. a. A preposition must not be 
the noun or pronoun whose relation it ex 
" The ignorance of the age in mcchanict 
the progress very slow of this inventic 
" rendered the progress of this invention 

I I " 6. A preposition and an active verb should not be 

! same noun ; thus, " He spoke to, and advbed him 

t spoke to him and advised him." 

; ■ c. Tfoo Prepositions must not be com 

same noun, if any ambiguity wouhl arise, 
be rendered inelegant. But, in other res 
is allowable ; as, "A suspension of, or 
the known laws of nature." 

340. — 3. a. Different relations and 
must be, of course, expressed by differe 
Thus we say, "He discourses upon th 
great fluency." 

b. The sam^ relation must not, therefore, be ex pre 
^ prepositions in the same clause ; thus, ** The combat bt 

against thirty English," should be, " The combat bei 
■ and tliirty English." 

/' 34L — 4. When prepoaitiona axvi vu\\i 

/ ^^ojr are geucrully the same vv;s \\ivi*e 
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verbs from which the nouns are derived ; as, *' A cor- 
respondence wiffi ;'* *' To correspond with.** 

LESSON LXXXIL 

Prepositions continued, 

342. — Note 5. a. The idiom of our language re- 
quires particular prepositions to be used after certain 
words and phrases ; as, ** Abhorrence of; " " adapted 
to;" " dependent upon.^* — Oram, 429. 
b. A few of these are here subjoined ; — 



Accusad oftL. charge 6jf,some oae. 

Acquit qf. 

Adapted to. 

Agreeable to. 

Ambitious of. 

Call on, upon. 

Citable C(f, 

Cnangeybr. 

Compoaed q/l 

Confide in. 

Conversant with men, in things. 

Die <if a disease, bff an instrument. 

DifficultT m. 

Disappointed qf, when we cannot 

Disappointed in, when it does not 

answer our expectation. 
Distinct /rom. 
Exception to. 
Grateful to a person >&r any thing. 

c. Prepositions must never be annexed to those words which do not 
properly admit them ; thus, " These laws distress tqton the people," should 
be, " These laws distress the people." 



Independent qf. 

Interested tin. 

Known to him /or something. 

Martyr/or. 

Observance qf. 

Profit bu. 

Reconcile to, with. 

Reduce (subdue) undevt to^ by. 

Reflect sijKTfs. 

Relish /or. 

Replete with. 

Resemblance to. 

Resolve on, upon. 

Taste qf, means actual enjoyment. 

for, only capacity for ei^oy- 

ment*. 
Unison tot'M. 
Vexed at. 
Wonder aL 
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343. — 6. a. Before the names of places^ to is used 
afler a verb of motion ; as, " He went to Bristol." 

b. Into sdso follows verbs of motion ; as, ** I go mto the bouse.*' 

c. In is used after a verb of rest before the names of 
countries, cities, streets ; as, " He lives in, Franca •" " m 
London ;" ** in Kockingham slrei^t •" ''*' 1 wsLrnxsv-^ -cs^ksnsjlI 
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d. At is used after the verbs to tatwhj 
" We touched, arrived, landed, at Ports 

e. On is used before the place we land on : as, " I 

y. At is also used before the names c 
houses, towns, and foreign cities; as, 
Headinglej ;" " at Harewood house ;*' * 
ingham street ;" " at Leeds ;*' " at Parii 

g. Bettoeen is applied to two things ; 
two ;" among and amidst, to more than 
the three." 

344. — 7. Prepositions must not be 
thus, " They went before us" is somel 
used for, " They went before we went'* 

" Tkey went before «*," implies, m front qf us 
we went," implies priority of time. 

LESSON LXXXIV. 



BULE 19. CONJUNCTIONS 

345. a. Conjunctions connect, in the 
tense, two or more verbs which are si 
with respect to time and circumstance ; ai 
it was done," 

b. Conjunctions also connect, in the s 
more nouns and pronouns which are s 
.stauced ; as, " Arms, and the man I sin 
were present." 

c. Besides nouns, pronouns, and verbs, conjuncti 
and adjectives ; as, •• We axefearfuUy and wonderfu 
v)i$e and virtuous" 

346. — Note 1. Care must be had in t 
cation of the conjunctions, according to : 
r«ilation with the other parts of the sentc 

34T. — 2. a. Two words of the same 
wlma cither addition or 8cj)aratloii \^ Vii\ 
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require a conjunction between them ; as, *' Time and 
tide ;" " John or Joseph ;" " To be good and virtuous." 

b. Three or more words of the same part of speech re- 
quire a conjunction before the last ; as, '* Honour, 
hope, and goodness.** — In a diyunctive sentence, the 
words either^ neither, are generally placed before the 
first word, and or, nor^ before the fast ; as, " Neither 
truth, honour, nor discretion, was exhibited." 

c. When emphasis is intended, the conjunction is re- 
peated before each ; as, ** Truth, and honour, and ability, 
nave been sacrificed." 

348. — 3. a. Except (the prep.) is used before a noun 
or pronoun; — unless (the conj.) before a verb; as, 
"None were present except John** "He will be re- 
jected unless he be diligent." 

b. The word toithout must not be employed for wtleti ; thut, ** Without 
he Htudy, he cannot succeed," should be, ** Unless he study," &c. 

349. — 4. a. If the verbs are in different moods and 
tenses, the nominative is generdUy repeated, when it is 
preceded by a copulative conjunction, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, ** / know it, ana I can prove it." — h. But 
the nominative is dtvays repeated, wnen it is preceded 
by a disjunctive conjunction expressed or understood, or 
when the sentence is interrogative or emphatical ; as, 
" He continues his studies, though he has met with many 
difficulties ;" " Do you say so, and can you prove it ? * 
'* He has formed us, and He will preserve us. 

350. — 5. After verbs of dotdfting, fearing, and deny- 
ing, the word that is preferable to lest and but ; as, " You 
do not doubt that he is honest ;" that is, " You do not 
doubt that things** namely, he is honest, or his honesty. 

351. — 6. a. Care must be taken that the conjunctions 
are neither improperly omitted, nor indiscriminately 
used the one for the other. 

ft. The word that must not be improporX^ ovc\\VX.e^\ »&,'''' '^^^'6'*'^ ^'*-- 
siroat (Ma/J you should return." — 6. If w *o\x\eWtive'* VmvtQi^'sVi >^*'^^r'\^ 
tpAetAer; thus, " See (/" it rains ;" * I w\\\ \u«vv\\tft ^ vYvc^ Ni«o.\. C" nivcccx^ 
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would be better expressed thus, * See whether it raiut 
inquire whether they weut or not." 



LESSON LXXXV. 
Conjunctions continued. 



■ 352. — 7. Some adjectives, adverbs, anc 

jj. j! ] require to be followed by words corre 

[ them in sense. 

:• ! a. Adjectives: — 

Other^ after an adjective, rf>quires than ; as, " Any oi 
All comparatives require than y as, " lie is greater ti 
■\ Former— tatter s thts—that ; &s, ** This h your&t that 

Satne—^as, expressing similarity ; as, " Yours is the 
The one— the o/Act; as, *' The onf id good, the oMcn 
Little f no, nothing, and othinr negatives reouire excep 
.! Svch — as, expressing shniUtrity ; as, " These are si 

Such — as, before an ir^nitive^ denotes consequence ; 

such as to produce death." 
Such — that, before the other moodSt yth^n conseque. 

** His diligence was such, that we were confident of sue 

J ; ■ b. Adverbs : — 

\ if « requires a«, expressing r^r7/;7y; as, " He is a« g 

I ; As^so, expressing equality ; thus, ** As the stars, sc 

As— so, applied to verbs, and expressing a compart 
1 excels in virtue, «o he rises in estimation." 

As, signiAring when, while, or becausCy is generallji 
I thus, " As I came home, I met a friend." 

So requires as, applied to verbs, and expressing cof. 
far as I was able, I have acted with decision." 

So — as, preceding an injUnilive, and expressing a con 
studied logic so attentively, as to be able to reason corr 

So — that, preceding the other moods, and expressing 
** He studied logic so attentively, that he was able to rt 

So— so, expressing similarity; thus, "So we preached, i 

Bather— than; as, '* He would consent, rather than i 

At one time — at another time, may be expressed by i 

Here , . there. In one place — in anoth 

Where. . there. When . . then. 

Never . . nor. Not only . . but also. 

€. Conjunctions ; 

Because requires ther^ore. Both 

Though 7 • • f yet. Either 

Although 3 • . c nevertheless. Neither 

/, Jlfin reajioning is followed by then. Whether 

el. Coojunctlons that do not correspond 8\\<m\\0ltv«.n«i 
/ thetaftse noun or pronoun, as the. Tc\ea,\\\v\vi oi XXve ? 

eivred imperfect. '* Will it be VjcUeveA, \\^aX. ^^^« ^^^ 
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or eren older than tmditlon ? " should be, ** Will it be believed, that the 
foar Gospels are older than tradition, or even as old ? ** 

353. — 8. Neiiker, nor, and either^ or^ should be placed near the words to 
which they refer : as, ** Neither he nor \x\tfriendmM present ; " ** It neither 
imfro9e$ the understanding, nor deiightt the imagination." 

LESSON LXZXVI. 

HULE 20. ELLIPSIflL 

854. a. As a general rule, convey your ideas in as few 
words as possible, provided your meaning is rendered 
fuU and distinct. The omission of unnecessary words is 
usually called Ellipsis. Thus, instead of saying, " Read- 
ing makes a knowmg man, study makes a judicious man, 
and conversation makes a polished man ;** we may avoid 
repeating the word makes, and say, " Reading makes a 
knowing man, study, a judicious man, and conversation, 
a polished man.'* 

b. An ellipsis is not allowable, when the employment 
of it would occasion obscurity, weaken the force of the 
sentence, or render it ungraii^in&tical ; thus, " We are 
apt to love who love us," should be, "We are apt to love 
those who love us." 

Rule 21. syntactical sumhart. 

355. In the Syntactical Formation of sentences, regard 
must be had to the strict observance of the rules of con- 
cord, government, arrangement, and connection of the 
words and clauses, — to the uniform and dependent con- 
strucHon of each sentence, — and to the adaptation of 
the words to the ideas intended ; thus, " His accusations 
were strength against him ;'* here the word accusations 
should be modi^ed by an adjective ; we should therefore 
say, " strong against him." — "If I can contribute to 
your and my country's glory." This sentence is ambi- 

fous, and admits of two modes of correction ; Ist. " If 
can contribute to our country's glory ; " or, 2ndly. 
" If I can contribute to your g^oxy Mvi \» llvol ^S. \sx^ 
countrjr," 
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PART IV. PUNCTUATION. 

LESSON LXXZVIL 

356. PUNCTUATION enables us to divide a 
course into sentences, clauses^ and members^ bj mes 
points or stons, for the purpose of marking the diff 
pauses whicn the sense and an accurate pronund 
require. 

357. The principal stops are the comma (,), the 
colon (;), the colon (:), the period or full stop C 
note of interrogation (?), the note of exclamation (I j 
the dash ( — ). 

358. The comma represents the shortest pause 
semicolon, a pause longer than the comma ; the < 
n pause longer than the semicolon ; and the peri 
paut-e longer than the colon. 

RULES FOR THE PROPER PUNCTUATION OF A 

COMPOSITION. 

The Comma, 

359. The Comma usually separates those parts 
sentence, which, though very closely connected in i 
and construction, require a pause between them. 

360. Rule 1. a. A Simple Sentence, when i 
admits only a period at thfe end ; as, " No state of 1 
exempt from trouble." 

h. "When a 8imj>le sentence is long, the subject 

the predicate consisting each of a number of woi 

pomma must be inserted before the verb ; as, " A st 

and undivided attention to one object, is a sure ma 

« superior mind." 

'361. Rule 2, a. The SiMri.^ '^ViiiA^^^"^ c>^ ^ ccyro 
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tentence^ whether suocefisive or involved, are separated hy 
commas ; as, '* When the graces of novelty are worn off. 
admiration is succeeded by indifference.** 

b. But when the members are closely connected, the comma it unoeces. 
tarj ; as, ** Rerelation tells us kow we mutg ottot'is kappttua,** 



lESSOK Lxxxvm. 

TTte Comma continuetL 

362. Rule 3. Two Terms, a. Tufo words of the samm 
part of speech^ when connected by a conjunction ex* 
pressM do not admit a comma between them ; as, ** The 
earth and the moon are planets.*' ^ The man of ordei» 
catches and arrests the hours as they fly." 

b. But when the conjunction is not expressed, a comma is inserted be- 
tween the words ; as, ** Jtoisoi*, pauiom, answer one great end.** ** He is 
« pkKtm, homest man."--~c. An exception to this rule occurs, when two or 
more a4i6ctiTes do not express ^stinct qualities of the noun, but one ad- 
Jectlre merely modifies the other ; as, '' A darJt broum coat." ** A l^kt 
^eOow green tint.**— d. A comma may sAso be inserted when the con- 
Junction is e*pres$ed, if the parts connected are noi ikort ; as, ** Intem- 
pcrance destroys the strength of our bodies, ami the vigour of our minds." 

363. Thkbb OB MOBB Tbbms. Bulb 4. a. Three or 
mare words of the same part of speech^ with or without a 
conjunction, reauire a comma after each of them ; and 
the last word, if a noun (but not if an adjective), must 
also be separated from the verb by a comma; as, 
** Poetry, music, and paintings are fine arts.** ** David 
was a brave, wise, and prudent prince.'* 

b. When words follow each other in jNityt, there is a comma between 
each pair ; as, ** Anarchy and conftislon. poverty and distress, desolation 
and ruin, are tlie conseqaences of civil war.'* 



364. Casb Absolute, &c. Rule 5. The words used 
in a direct address, the case absolute, a short expression 
(in the manner dther of a Quotation or of a command), 
and the infinitive mood absotute, when it is not used as a 
nominative case, should be separated from the rest of tha 
sentence bj commas ; as, " my «on,\ift«c ^^ ^ysvsMN^ ^^ 
tbjr father." **I remmn, Sir^ "your o\i^(Xvwi\» ^^'^n^siXV 
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*^ The time of youth bein^ precioiu^^e shoulc 
to improvement." 

365. a. Rule 6. — Adjuncts. Adjuncts or < 
phrases^ either at the beginning, middle, o] 
simple sentence, are separated trom it bj c< 
^ TVi/A gratitude^ I remember his goodness, 
member, t&t^A gratitude^ his goodness.*' ^'I 
formed for great enterprises^ could not fail oi 
him conspicuous.'* 

. 5. The words and phrases, nay, so, kottvver, tkergfore^when 
At IrttfA, &c. must, when important^ be separaited ; Iwl;, i 
eoinma Is not Inserted. — c. A word or phrase, empkaiieai 
Mpvated bjr commas ; as, "Turn ye, tum $€, why will ye d 

LESSONS LXXXIX, XC. 
The Comma continued. 

366. a. Rule 7. Nouws iw ApposmoN. — 
latter of two nouns, placed in Apposition^ is ac 
by an adjunct, both the noun and the adjun 
separated from the former by a comma ; as, 
apostle qf the Gentiles, was eminent for hh 
knowledge." 

b. But when sereral words are used as one compoumd 
comma Is not Inserted between them : as, ** Paul tAe Apt 
emperor Antoninus.** 

367. Bulb 8. a. — Phrases in Opposition. 
members of sentences, connected by compar 
phrases placed in opposition to, or contrast 
other, are separated by commas; thus, ^^Ai 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so doth my 
Thee." 

b. When onW one word follows the last preposition, a com 
be Inserted before it ; as, ** He was much attached to, and c 
JbAn.*' — c. When the mmnbers of comparative sentences i 
comma Is omitted ; as, *' How much better is wisdom tMan gol 

SffS, Rule 9. a, — The Relative. — A eoi 

be inserted before the rclafciue, 'wVictv VJdl^ ^"k 

dlatelj after it b used as explanatory ^^ VK\^ 
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clause ; as, *' He, toko disregards tlie good opinion of the 
world, must be utterly abandoned.'* 

b* But when the relative it to closely connected with itt anteredent, 
ttiat it canmoi he trantpoMed, a ccimnia mutt nut be inteited before it ; as, 
** Seif-denial ia the sacrifice tphick virtue mutt make.**— c. When several 
words come between the relative and its antecedent, a comma is some- 
ttmea Inserted ; as, ** There is no charm in the female sex, talUch can 
n^lily the place of virtue.*' 

369. Rule 10. a. — Invsbted Obbeb. — A comma 
must be inserted between the two parts of a sentence, 
which have their syntactical order inverted { as, *' To 
€hdj nothing is impossible ;** that is, ** Nothing is impos- 
sible to God.** 

b. When the subject of inquiry introduces an interrogative sentence, it 
b immediately followed by a comma ; as, ** Our fathers, where are they ? '* 

370. Rule 11. — The Inpikitive Mood. — When 
any tense of the verb to he is followed by a verb in the 
innnitive mood, which, by transposition^ might be made 
the nominative case to it, the verb to he is separated from 
this infinitive by a comma ; as, '^ The most obvious 
remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad 
men ;*' that is, *' To withdraw from all associations with 
bad men, is the most obvious remedy.*' 

371. Rule 12. — Verb undebstood.-^— When a verb 
is understood^ a comma must be inserted; as, "Reading 
makes a full man ; conversation^ a ready man ; and writ- 
ings an exact man. 

372. — Rule 13. — Conjunction That. — The word 
ikat^ used as a conjunction^ is preceded by a comma ; as, 
" Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

LESSON XCI. 
77ie Semicolon, 

373. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a 
sentence, which are less closely connected than those 
.which are separated by a comma. 

374. Rule 1. a. When the ^at ^vVvavwi ^A ^^\^korr. 

L 2 



• « complete f^^P'^ference, or Jo ff^« ^ 
contains tt^f^J^ded as •" ',4 8eP«at«* ^^t^^S 

X«-l»^«a^-^»Vbe, «^e^A«J^^ceone«h 
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ft. The insertion or omission or a cor^JuneUon before the concluding 
member of a sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or 
semicolon. When a conjunction is not expressed before the concluding 
member, a colon is to be used ; but when It is expressed, a semicolon is 
used ; as, ** Apply yourself to learning : it will redound to your honour." 
** Apply yourself to learning ; for it will redound to your honour." 

880. RuLi 2. — When the sense of several members of a sentence, which 
are separated firom each other by semicolons, depends on the last clause, 
that Clause is generally separated from the others by a colon ; as, ** A di- 
Tine l^slator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to reward or punish : these are considerations 
which overawe the world, support integrity, and check guilt.'* 

LESSON xcn. 

The Period, Dash, ^c, 

38 1. The Period, a. When a sentence is complete, 
both in the construction and sense intended, a period 
must be used ; as, ** £j disappointments and trials, the 
yiolence of our passions is tamed/' 

h. The period must be used after all abbreviations ; as, 
"AJ)." "M.A." "Fol." 

382. a, A Dash ( — ) may be used where the sentence 
breaks offabruj)tl7, where a significant pause is required, 
or where there is an unexpected turn m the sentiment ; 
as, " And God said"— what ? — " let there be light." 

383. a. The Note of Interrogation (?) is inserted at 
the end of a sentence in which a question is asked ; as, 
" Why do you neglect your duty P" 

b. A note of interrogation must not be used in cases in which a ques- 
tion is only said to have been asited, and in which the words are not used 
na a question ; as, ** Your father inquired when I had good news from 
Leeds." To give this sentence the interrogative form, it should be ex- 
pressed thus: ** When," said your fiither to me, **had you good news 
from Leeds ?^* 

384. a. The Note of ExclamaHon (!) is used after ex- 
pressions of sudden emotion, joy, terror, surprise, &c , 
and abo with invocations or addresses; as. Eternity! 
thou pleasing, dreadful thought !*' 

ft. When Oh is used, the exclamatory point is generally placed immc- 
diateiy alter it, or after the next word ; a&, '* Oh! iViaS. V VvaA >c«r.xv \svwe. 
diligent ; " but when O is used, the point \» pVsic^ «L^«t %q\&% vaUvxttvitv,^ 
words i as, •• O my respected Jr lends I '• 

l3 
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LESSON xcm. 

The/oUowing characters are likeioue used in Compos 

338k —A Parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted In Che body 
fence, oontainiDg some necessanr information or useful rem 
which may be omitted without injuring the grammatical omi 
of the sentence ; as, 

** Know then this truth (enough for man to Jbiotr), 
Virtue alone is happiness heiow." 

386. — An ilposfro;>Atf(') is used when a letter is onUttedtC 
abbreviated s as, enriched for enriched; tho* for though. It is 
the sign of the possessive case, being used histead of a letter « 
formerly inserted ; as, man*s for manes or manis. 

387 The Acute Accent ( ' ) is used to denote a short sylli 

hoof our ; the grave accent ( ) a Umg syllable ; as, fdvomr. Tl 
mark, however, to distinguish a long srllable, is a small dash^ tl 
as, in holy j to distinguish a short syllable, a breve^ marlLed thus 
in/a//y. 

388.— A Diaeresis ( " ) 1* used to divide a dlphthcnag Into two i 
as, aerial, 

389. — An Asterisk (*), an obelisk (t), a double dagger (t), ar 
lets (11), with small letters and figures^ refer to some note in thi 
or at the bottom of the page. 

390.— (***) Two or three asterisks denote the omission of son 
in a word, (xr of some bold or indelicate expression, or some defi 
manuscript. 

391 A Brace \ '* ^^ ^'^ connect words which have one comn 
o:fi,-*>A DToce J ij ^^^ formerly used to connect three lines i 
having the same rhyme, called a triplet, 

392. — A Ca/ret («) is used to show that some word is omitted 

are 
** You A the man.** The same mark is called a circun^fiex^ \ 
placed over a vowel to denote a long syllable ; as, amenable. 

393. — An Ellipsis (— ) is used when some letters in a word are 
as, k— g, for king. 

394. — Crotchets [ ] or brackets^ are used to endoKe a word < 
which is intended to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some n 

395. — A Hyphen ( - ) is used to connect compound words ; as, 
father-in-latp. It is ^so used at the end of the line to show 
remaining part of the word is at the beginning of the next line. 

b. A hyphen is generally used between two nouns, when one 
tfgniSes something belonging to, tcscd /ur, m adapt c( to the o 
A tfHt-mi'llt a. mill for spmmnf; ftivk\ & cork-screw, oi ^^v^^tt V^x 
i^UcAcn-graie, a grate fur a kitaheo. 
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. — a. An /ffd^x (|:^) refers to aome remarlutble passage. ' 

k Section (}) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into portions. . 

. -^ A Paragraph (f ) denotes the beginning of a new subject, but the 
(f ) is never used except in the Old and the Kew Testament. In 
boolLs, paragraphs are disUnguished by leaviag off, and €ommauii^ 

r line. 

— A quotation (" **) is a passage quoted fVom an author or speaker 
I own words, and has two inverted oommaa at the beginuing, and 
lirect ones at the end. 



LESSON XCIV. 

)irecHor^ respecting theueeof Capital or Head LeUert, 

. — Capital or head letters are so called from the Latin agmt^ the 
SoDall letters are said to have been first introduced in the seventh 
iry ; before that time, only large or capital letters were used. 

r a long time after the introduction of small letters, every Motm 
1 with a capital letter, both in writing and printing, but, at present, 
the following words begin with cs^iitid letters : — 

X). — 1. The Jirst word of every book, chapter, letter, 
5, or any other piece of writing. 

)1. — 2. Thc^r«^ word afier a period^ also afler a note 
vterrogation or exclamation^ when the sentence before, 
the one afler it, are independent of each other. 

32. — 3. The names of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, 
Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

03. — 4." The proper names of persons, places, streets, 
rs, ships, mountains, &c. ; as, Thomas, Leeds, Cheap- 
, the Thames, the Royal George, Snowdon. — Also 
mon nouns when personified; as, ^*Come, gentle 
ingr 

M.— 5. Adjectives derived from proper names s as, 
;lish, French, Roman. 

[>5. — 6. The^r*^ word of an example or of a quo' 
•n, when it follows a semicolon or colon ; that is, 
n it is used in a direct form ; ^ " Tftov^^^ajy^'^^- 
es healih,** 
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When a qii<^ation is not introduced in a direct form, but follows i 
comma, the first word must not begin with a capital : as Solomon ob 
serves, that ** pride goes before destruction.*' 

406. — 7. Everj suhstantive and principal word in the 
Hdes of books ; as, "Euclid*s Elements of Greometrj;*' 
" Goldsmith's Deserted Village." 

407. — 8. The Jirst word in every line of poetry. 

408. — 9. The pronoun I, and the interjections O, Ok I 
are written in capitals ; as, " I study ;** ** Hear, 
Israel !" 



emp 



Other words also may begin with capitals, when they are remarlubl/ 
sphirtical, or form the inriodpal subject of the compositioiu 
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PARTY. PROSODY. 
lESSOK xcy. 

409. PROSODY consists of two parts, Ortho^ and 
Versifiegtion. 

410. ObthoSpt comprises the correct pronunciation of 
letters ; the Accent and Quantify of syllables ; and the 
nature of JSmphasis, Pauses, and Tone. 

411. Accent is a particular stress of the voice on a 
certfun syllable in a word, that it may be distinguished 
from the rest ; as, the syllable vir in the word mrhie, »- 
Oram. 501. 

412. The Quantity of a syllable is the Hme occupied in 
pronouncing it. — A syllable is long when the accent is 
on the vowel ; and shorty when the accent is on the con- 
sonant. A long syllable requires twice the time in pro- 
nouncing it that a short one does. — Long syllables are 
marked thus ~ ; as, tube ; short syllables, thus ^ ; as, man. 

413. Emphasis denotes that stress of the voice which 
we lay on some particular word or wor^ in a sentence, 
in order to mark their superior importance, and thus 
more clearly to convey the idea intended by the writer 
or speaker. 

414. Pauses^ or rests, are cessations of the voice, in 
order to enable the reader or speaker to take breath ; 
and to give the hearer a distinct perception of the mean- 
iug, not only of each sentence, but of the \vhole discourse. 

415. a. Intonation is the change or modulation of the 
voice, when speaking or reading. 

b. The best Geneeai. Rui.e to be observed with re- 
spect to Intonation, is to Folix)w Nature. Consider 
how she teaches you to utter any sentiment or feeling of 
the heart in sensible animated conversation. Think after 
what manner, with what tones and inflections of voice, 
you would, on such an occasion, express yourself when 
you were most in earnest, and sought most to be listened 
to by those whom you addressed. Let these be the 
foundoHon of your manner of pTOTi\Kwaa.>A<5s«L m^ 
and you will take the surest meOasA <il t^jcw^WS^^'^s^^ 
lelivery both agreeable and pex«uasAN^» 
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LESSOir XOVI. 

Versification, 

416. Versification comprises the Laws of Mdre^ 
and the nature of the difTerent kinds of verse. In ft 
limited sense, Versijication is fre<^uentlj applied to tbe 
measured arrangement which principaOjr distinguiflhes 
poetry or verse from prose. 

417. Prose may be defined to be language not confined to a detaralnti 
number of peculiarly arranged lyllablec. 

418. Poetry or verse diflfers in its construction from proae, chtelf !■ 
requiring a more measured arrangement of words, and in admittiDf i 
peculiar licence in the application of them. 

419. The application of certain words in poetry contrary to tbstii* 
rary rules of grammar, is called poetical licence. 

4-20. Verse is of two kinds ; namely, rhvme and blank verse, 

a. Rhyme is a term applied to verses that terminate in syllablet of At 
same sound j as, 

*' Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living well.''* 

b. In blank verse, the final syllables do not rhjrme. 

421. a. A verse is a certain number of syllables so disposed as to Com 
one tine of poetry. 

b. A foot is a portion of a verse consisting of two or more syllable! 

c. A couplet or distich consi»ts of two lines or verses ; a triplet, of dma 

d. A hemistich is half a versa — The term hypermeter, or reduuivA, 
is applied to a verse when it exceeds the regiilar number of syllables. 

422. A stanza or stave is a combination of several verses. Tarring is 
number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regular diTuioa 
of a poem or song. 

423. Scemtu'ngts dividing a verse into its several feet. In order to asctf* 
tnin whctlicr their quantity and position are agreeable to the rules of 
metre. 

424. All feet used in poetry consist either of two or of three syUsbH 
and are reducible to eiglit kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of IbreCi 
as follow : — 

Dissyllable. 

1. An Iambus ( " ~ ) ; as, dSFend. 

2. A Trochee ( '" ) ; as, ndbl#. 

3. A Spondee ( ~ ~ ) ; as. Vain man. 

4. A Pyrrhic ( '"' ) ; as, 6n ft (hill). 

Trisyllable. 
IS. A Dactyl ("''); as, virtuoiis. 

6. An Amphibrach ("'"); as, c5ntentmCnt. 

7. An Anapaest ('"'); as, Int6rr5tle. 

8. A Tribrach (^ "" ); as, (nu)m6rabl?. 

425. The Casura or division, is the variable pause which takes place in 
a verse, aud which divides it into two parts •, as, 

'* The dumb shall sing \\ t\\e \wn\e Vv\% cmxtitv ^ot^^iti. 
And leap exulting Viliis>e Oac YjouweAAx* to^^^ 
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LESSON xcvn. 

Different Kinds of Verse. 

426. JBngUih Terse may be divided into three classes, 
denominate from the feet of which they principally 
consist, the Iambic^ Trochaic, and AnapcuHc, 

427. Iambic verse is adapted to serious and elevated 
sabjects, and has every second, fourth, and other even 
syllables accented. It is of various lengths. 

428. a. The first form, capable of being extended 
through any number of verses, consists of four Iambuses 
or eignt syllables ; as. 

And may I Xt last | mf wea | rf age | 
Find oat I thS peace | fiU her | mltige. | 

b. Sometimei a syllable Is cut off from the first foot ; as» 

Praise i t6 God | Iromdr | tal praise I 
Fdr 1 thS 15ve | th&t crOwns | our dSys I 

429. a. The sej:ond form, used either with or without 
riiyme, and commonly called the Heroic measure, is the 
most dignified of English vei-se, and is well adapted to 
subjects of an elevated character. It consists of five 
Iambuses or ten syllables ; as, 

For me | yoiir trib | iita | rf stores | combine | 
CrSa I ti5n*s heir, | thS world, | thS world, | Is mine ! 

h. Sometimes a line of six feet or twelve syllables, called an Alexan* 
iriHe verse, is introduced at the close of an heroic stansa ; as. 
This is not solitude : 'tis but to hold 
Convifrse \ with Nd \ tUre's charms, \ dnd vietn | hSr stores | Unroird. 

430. a. The third form of Iambic verso consists of seven Iambuses, for- 
merly written in one line ; as, 

Th5u didst, I mlgh | tj^ Gdd ! | Sxlst | Sre time | b«gan | Its race. 

This kind of measure, commonly used in psalms and hymns, is now 
broken into verses containing alternately four and three feet ; as, 

Th5a didst I mlgh | tj^ GM ! | Sxlst I 
ErS time | bSgan | Its race. 

b. Somethnes it admits an additional half foot at th« end of the line ; 

as* 

From Green | land*s \ \ cy nuranX tal9M> 

From India's coral atrand. 

Where Af | rlc*8 sun \ ny fouti \tain% 

Boll down their golden aands. 
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LESSOir XGYm. 
Trochaic and Anapixstic Verse, 

431 . a. The Trochaic verse is adapted to Uvefyj eh 
fid subjects, and has the Jirst, third, and other odd syl 
bles accented. It comprises verses of various lengtl 
those which are the most commonly used are the i 
lowing: — 

b. Ist Of Mree Trochees, or of three and an additio 
syllable; as, 

a. TMien oiir | h^rts ^e | mourntnp^, 

b. Vitfil I spark df | heav'nlj^ \Jlame. 

The Trochaic verse of three feet and an additio 
syllable is the most generally employed. 

c. 2. Otfour Trochees ; af , 

RoQnd us | roirs the | tSrapSst | loQdSr. 

if. 3. Otsis Trochees; as, 

Oa & 1 moQntiUn, | strStch'd bS | neith S | hOarf | ixrlllSir. 

432. Anapjestic^ Yebsb. — a. Thefr'st form of ii 
pastic verse, sometimes introduced into odes to an 
the attention^ consists either of two Anapsests, or of 1 
and an unaccented syllable ; as, 

Biit his cour | &ge *g&n fail, 
Fdr n5 arts I cofild &vail. 



b. The second form,, much used both in solemn an( 
cheerful subjects, consists of three Anapaests ; as, 

(y yS wo5ds, I sprSad y5ur branch | Ss S.pace. 

c. Sometimei a syllable \s oia\U«d\\ilYvQ¥a%\.lQQ^.\ %&^ 
Oh I had \ltt»* v\i\%%\U\^^N%\ 
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A Tbe Mrd form oonsiitf ot/ottr Aiup«ttf ; af , 

MiT X gSr I en mf pit I liftns with Sb | tSiate iwSy. 
Aad grow wi | ser and bet | ter as life | wean away. 

e. This form fometimet contaiiu an additional sellable ; at, 

On the wirm | cheSk &r yoOth, | smiles &nd rSs | is arS blfod | iug. 

. The preceding are the diflferent kinds of the principal feet in their sim« 
pie Ibrmt. Th«7 are ciqMble of numerous variations, by the intermixture 
of ttaoee feet with one another, and by tbe admission of the secondary 
JeeC — GrMf.»24. 
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FIGUBATIVE LANGUAGE. 

LESSON XCIX. 

433. THE FIGURES OF SPEECH are dema&na 
either from the usual form or speUin^ of words, — from 
their Syntactical construction^ — or m>m their proper 
and literal meaning. 

They are divided into Ist., the figures of Orthography^ 
2nd., of Syntax ; and 3rd., of Rhetoric, 

1. Figures of Orthography. 

434. The figures of Orthography are deviations from 
the usual form or spelling of words, and consist of 
Elision^ Prosthesis^ Paragogt, Synaeresisj Diaeresis^ and 
Tmesis. 

435. — 1. Elision signifies cutting off a letter or yUaiU 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a word. Elision 
thus consists of three kinds, usually denominated Apkat- 
resis, Syncope, and Apocope. 

a. Aphaeresis takes away a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word ; as, ^gan for began ; Against for 
against; plaint for complaint. 

b. Syncope rejects a letter or syllable from the middU 
of a word ^ as, lov'd for loved; se nnight for sevennight. 

c. Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end; 
a«, th" for the ; mom for morning ; vale for valley ; scaai 
for scanty. 

436. — 2. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the 
l^egiiming of a word ; as, enchain, dispart, for chaiMj part* 

437. — 3. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the 
crid ; as, awaken for awake. 

438. — 4. Smaeresis is the contraction of two vowels 
^^ of two syllables into one ; as, ae in Israel, ie in 
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tdienate^ pronounced as if written Tsrdl^ ale't/e-Jiate, — b. 
Two wards also are frequently contracted into one ; as, 
*Ttf for it is; *tivas for it was ; we'll for we wiU, 

439. — 5. Diaeresis is the division of one syllable into 
two, by placing the mark •• over the latter of two vowels ; 
as, in zMogy. This figure rarely occurs in English. 

440. — 6. Tmesis separates a compound word by put- 
ting a word between the parts ; as, ^ To Grod ward,'' 
that is, " Toward God." 

The preceding figures are almost exclusively confined 
to Poeiry. 



LESSON C. 
2. Figures of Syrdax, 

441. The figures of Syntax are Ellipsis, Pleonasm, 
JEnaUage, and Hyperhaion, 

442. Ellipsis is the omission of words ncccssnry to 
supply the regtdar or full construction. — See No. 354. 

443. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, "I 
went home full of a great many serious reflections." 
Here, the words a great many must be cancelled, as un- 
necessary. So, in " this here,^ " that there^' the words 
here and there must be omitted. 

Pleonasm is tifauli to be arofded in writing, except in expressions of 
esmeOneu of offirmatUm on an interesting subject, in solemn language, 
or in poetical description; as, *' We have seen wilh our eye$i" *'■ Tlie 
sea-girt isle." 

444. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for 
another, and is confined to poetry ; as, '^ Slow rises merit 
when by poverty depressed/' 

445. Hyperhaion is the transposition of words ; as, 
" Oome, nymph demure^^ It freqyx^tvVX^j va!C^'«s.\& vixnssx'^ 

to a sentence^ and is very coTOmoiiVa''^\x^% 

M 1 
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3. Figures of Rhetoric. 

446. a. The figures of Rhetoric ore deviation. 
the proper and literal meaning of a word or phrase 

b. A word is said to be uied literalfy, when it is employed to 
any thing according to the ordinary mode of expression ; vadjfgu 
when, though it retains its usual signification, it is applied in a 



different from its common application. When I use the word i 
supporting an ediHoe, I employ it literally. But when I say of 
«* He is the pOlar of the state," I use M figuratively. Gram. 546. 

447. The following are the principal Figures of 
toric ; — Comparison or Simile, Metaphor, MeA 
Synecdoche or Comprehension, Personification, 
trophe, Allegory, Antithesis, AUusion, Hyperbote, . 
Sarcasm, Parodepsis, Interrogation, Exclamation, ' 
RepetUion or Climax, 

448. A Simile or Format Comparison is the 
hlance in some one particular between two obj< 
different hinds or species. This resemblance is cxp 
by the word Hie or as ; thus, we can say of a 
'*He is as swift as the windf* and of a man, ^* I] 

firm as a rock.^^ — Here, the resemblance between s 
and the wind is in swiftness ; and between a man 
rock, in strength. 

lEssoNs CI, cn. 

Figures of Rhetoric continued, 

449. A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance 
one object bears to another; and differs from a 
only in being expressed in a shorter form (genera 
one word), without the sign of comparison like c 
thus, •* Thy word is a lamp to my feet." In th 
ample, lamp i^ used metaphoricauy to affirm tk 
divme word instructs men in the course of conduct 
pursued, just as a lamp directs them in the dark h 
choose their footsteps. 

450. A Metonymy is the change of such names at 
some relation to each other ; as when we put the 
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for the effect, or the effect for the eat»6, the container for 
the thing contained, the sign for the Mtng' signijied* 

451. A Stpiecdoche or Comprehension is when the 
wAofe is put for a, part, or a octr^ for the wTioley a definite 
for an indefinite^ &c. ; as, " itfan returns to the dust,** 
meaning only his body ; " He earns his bread,** meaning 
all the necessaries of life. 

452. Persomficaiion or Prosopopeia is that figure by 
which we ascribe intelligence and/>^«(77ut/tYv to irrational 
animals and inanimate things ; as, '^Mj clularcn, the aged 
goat replies ;" " The thirsty ground ;" *' The angry ocean ;** 
*' The mountains saw Thee, O Lord, and they trembled'* 

453. An Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject 
of discourse to address some other person, dead or ab- 
sent, or some object, as if that person or object were 
actually before the speaker; thus, ^ David, in his lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan, says, "How are the 
mighty faUen in the midst of the oattle I O Jonathan, 
thou wast sliun in thy hiffh places. I am distressed for 
thee, my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me ; thy love to me was wonderful.** 

454. An Allegory is a series of metaphors continued 
through an entire narration, and represents one subject 
by another which is analogous to it. The subject thus 
i^epresented is not formally mentioned, but will be easily 
discovered by reflection. 

ExAMPLB. The following from the 80th psalm is a correct allegor)*, 
in which the Jewish nation is represented under the symbol of a vine. 
** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it Thou preparedst room before it ; and didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it ; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. It 
sent out its boughs into the sea, and its branches into the river. Why 
hast thou broken down its hedges, so that all they who pass by the way 
do pluck it? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it.'* 

455. An Antithesis is the contrast w op"p08\\wixv.\i'^v:^^'5:». 
two different objects or quaWtXea, >;)cv^V ^'kvx ^\^«tvssvvi.'^ 
naj he rendered more dvpavewl. T\i^ 'S^^nx^^'^ ^^^^^ 
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employed in the delineation of characters, particularlj in 
biographj, lustory, and satire. The following is an. 
instance ; — ** He can bribe, but he cannot se&ee; he 
can buy^ but he cannot gain ; he can Ue^ but he cannot 
deceive" 

456. An AUusion is a figure by which some word cr 
phrase in a sentence recalu to our mind, either some 
well-known ^ac^ in history, or fable in mytlkologjj or the 
gentiments of some distinguished writer. — In t]IaUmrioiu 
the subject alluded to should be readily perceived, other- 
wise, a deeper shade will be cast on those objects whidi 
were intended, by this means, to be illustrated. 

457. An Hyperbole is a figure that represents things 
as greater or less^ better or toorse^ than they are in realitj; 
thus, David, speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, " Th^ 
were swifter than eagles^ they were stronger than lions," 

458. Irony is a figure in which we utter the veiy 
reverse of what we intend should be understood, with a 
view to add force and pungency to our observations. 
Thus, when we style a thief, '* A mighty honest fellow 
indeed," we speak ironically. The reu sentiments of 
the speaker are evinced by the sneering accent, the oir, 
the extravagance of the praise, contrasted with the well- 
known character of the person or thing addressed. 

459. Sarcasm^ a kind of irony, is a keen satirical ex- 
pression, intended to insult and mortify a person ; thus, 
the Jews, when they derided Christ, insultingly said, 
'^ He saved others ; hunself he cannot save.*' 

460. Paralepsis or omission is a figure by whicn we 
pretend to omit what we are really desirous of enforcing; 
as, '^ Your idleness, not to mention your impertinence end 
dishonestyy disqualifies you for the situation.*' 

461. An Interrogation is used literally to ask a ques* 
tion, but ^g^urativeiy, it \a em\i\o'3i&0L, -vfcti the "passions 

nrc greatly moved, to qflirm or dciwi \si«t<i ^\x^tsl^. 
Thus, *' The Lord is nola maal\ia^i\xft^\tfi^3^^^ia>xtfs^« 
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the son of man tliat he should repent. Hath he said it f 
and shall he not do it f Hoik he spohen it f and shall he 
not make it good f^ 

462. Exclamation is used to express agitated feelins, 
ftdmiration, wonder, surprise, anger, joj, &c. ; thus, *' O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Grod I How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out I** 

463. Vision or Imagery is a figure used only in ani- 
mated and dignified compositions, when, instead of rein- 
ting something that is past or future, we employ the 
present tense, and describe it as actually passing oefore 
our eyes. 

464. a. Climax is a figure in which the sense rises, hj 
successive steps, to what is more and more important : 
or descends to what is more and more minute ; as, ** There 
18 no enjoyment of property without government ; no 
government without a magistrate ; no magistrate without 
obedience ; and no obedience where every one acts as he 
pleases.** 

b. DireeUom At ike afptteaUon qfFlgmrothe Lamgtuge are given in the 
Grammar, 6S4. 
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LE880H cm. 
465. LATIN ABBREVIATIONS. 

1 . The Teachor must first give the Abbreviatkmt and require the Latti 
ami Knglish. 

2. Then, naming the English, require the AUbreriatioa and Latin. 

Bachelor of Arti. 

Before the Chrlttian en. 

Master of Arts. 

In the year of the World. 

From the building of the dtf 

(Rome). 
Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bachelor of Medicine. 
A hundred. 
Clersimau. 
Chapter. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal* 
Keeper of the Rolls. 
Keeper of the SeaJ. 
Doctor of DiTintty. 
God wlllhig. 
By the grace of God. 
For example. 
In the same place. 
The same. 
That ii. 

Unknown, concealed 
Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Doctor of Laws. 
The place of the Seal. 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence. 
Book. 

Doctor of Medicine. 
Sacred to the M.'mory. 
Manuscript ; written with 

hand. 
Manuscripts ; written wit? 

hand. 
Note well ; take notice. 
No one opposing it. 
By the hundred. 
Doctor of Divinity. 
In the Aflemooir. 
Next (month or term) . 
Postscript (written afte 
Which was to be prove 
To wit ; understood. 
In the Inst (month). 



A. B. 
A. C. 
A.M. 
A.M. 

A. U.C. 

B. D. 

B. M. 
Cent 
Clk. 
Cap. 
C.P.S. 

C. R. 

C. S. 

D. D. 
D. V. 
D.G. 

Ib&. 
Id. 
i.e. 
Incog. 
J. H. 8. 
LL. O. 
I.. S. 
L. S. D. 
Lib. 
M. D. 
M.S. 
MS. 

MSS. 

N.B. 

Nem. Con. 
Per Cent. 
8. T. D. 
P.M. 
Prox. 
P. a 
Q. E. D. 
8c. 
VH. 
V.R, 
Vtd. 

Ac 



Artium Baccalanreus, 
Ante Christum, 
Artium Bfagister, 
Anno Mundi, 
Ab urbe conditA, 

Baccalanreus Divinititis, 

Baccalanreus Mediclnae, 

Centum, 

Clerlcus, 

Capitulum, 

Custos Priv£ti SiglUi, 

Gustos RotulOrum, 

Custos Stgiili, 

Doctor DiTlnitatis, 

Deo Volente, 

DeigratiA, 

Exempli gratis, 

Ibidem, 

Idem, 

Id est. 

Incognito, 

Jesus Homlnum Salva'or, 

Lcgum Doctor, 

Locus SigllH, 

Librae, Solldi, Denarii, 

Libcr, 

Mediclnae Doctor, 

Memoriae Sacrum, 

Manu scrlptum, 

Manu scripta (plural), 

Nota Bene, 

Nemlnc Contradiccnte, 

Per Centum, 

Sacrae llieologiac Doctor, 

Post Meridiem, 

Proximo, 

Post Scriptum, 

Quod erat demonstrandum, 

Scilicet, 

Ultimo, 

Victoria Rcglna, 

Vide, 
Videlicet, 
Kt caclera, 
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LESSOir OIY. 
466. ENGLISH ABBREVIATIONS. 

Flnt name the Abbreriatkm, and requira the Aill BngUib. 
Then reverse this order. 



irt. 

u 
t. 

D. 
k. 

t. 

r- 
t. 
I. 



or. 



:b. 

t.8. 

k.S. 

LA. 

It. 

I. 

1. 

Vf. 

I. 

i. 

3. 



Answer. K. P. 

AdmhiistratM's. K. T. 

Archbishop. "L. C. J. 

Account. Lieut. 

Anonymous. M. A. 

Bachelor of Artt. Messrs. 

Baronet. M. P. 

Bishop. Mr. 

Brigantine. Mrs. 

Captain. M.R.LA. 
Companion of the Bath. 

Common Pleas. N. S. 

Chapter. No. 

County or Company. N. L. 

Colonel. N. T. 

Commissioner, N. 

Creditor. O. S. 

A Hundred weight. 8to. 

Doctor, or Debtor. O. T. 

Ditto; the same. Oi. 

East Frof. 

Editor. P. R. S. 
East Longitude. 

Exchequer. Q. 

Esquire. Q. B. 
Fellow of the Royal So- Q. C. 

ciety. Qrs. 
Fellow of the Antiquarian 4to. 

Society. Qy. 
Fellow of the LInnaean Rer. 

. Society. Kt Hon. 

Fellow of the Society of R. A. 

Arts. 

Gentleman. . A. R. A. 
General. 

Hogshead. R. £. 

His or Her Mi^esty. R. M. 

Honourable. R. N. 
Instant ; present month. See. 

Justice of the Peace. S. 

Knight. S. L. 

Knight of the Garter. St. 

Knight of the Bath. U. S. 

Knight Commander of W. 

the Bath. W.l*. 

Knight Granfcl Cross ol Xmas. 
the Bitb* 



Knight of St. Patrick. 

Knight of the Thistle.. . 

Lord Chief Justice. 

Lieutenant. 

Master of Arts^ 

Gentlemen. 

Member of Parliament. 

Mister; Master. 

Mistress. 

Member of the Royal Irish 

Academy. 
New Style (1752). 
Number. 
North LaMtude. 
New Testament. 
North. 
Old Style. 
Octavo. 

Old TesUment. 
Ounce. 
Profession. 
President of the Royal 

Society. 
Question. 
Queen's Bench. 
Queen's Counsel. 
Quarters. 
Quarta 
Query. 
Reverend. 
Right Honourable. 
Royal Artist; Royal ArtiU 

lery. 
Associate of the Royal 

Artists. 
Royal Engineers. 
Royal Marines. 
Royal Navy. 
Secretary. 
South. 

South Latitude. 
Saint. — Street. 
United States. 
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LESSOIT CV. 
467. LcUiH Wards emd Phrases, 

(Which are firequentlj emplojed by Englith Writers .) 
Note. — /h Latin, everff vo%od amd dipktkoug mm$t be numded. 

Ab initio. From the beginning. Deie. Cancel, omit. 

A fortiori. With stronger reason. Dencvo, Anew; oreraftin. 

A priori. From a prior reason, from Deo volente. D. V. Ood wflitng. 

the cause to the effect. Desideratum. A thing desired. 

A posteriori. From a posterior rea* Desunieaetera. The rest are wantlp^ 

-"- from the effect to the cause. DramStis persSnae, Tiie duwadm 
Ad cdptaiutum wlgus. To catch the in a play. 

rabble (by flattering them). Durante pUuMo, Daring pleinire. 

Ad infinitum. To infinity ; without DiiraitfffvA^. Daring UISb. 

end. Equilibrium. Equali^of welgUi. 

A4 malum. At pleasarp. Ergo. Therefore. 

Ad referendum. For further con- Errata. Mistakes. 

sideration. Esto perpetua. -Bfayit lasCfbreiW* 

Ad valorem. According to the value. Et caetera. {Sfc. ) And the rest. 
Alias. Otherwise. Exit. He goes off; departare. • 

AlibL Elsewhere. Exeunt omnes. They all go off. 

Alma Mater. Benign Mother; the Exempli ff^atid.{e.g^ For example 

University. Ex ctUkw A. From the diair. 

Angtice. In English. Exccrpta, Extracts fhnn a wort. 

Anno Domini. A.D. In the year of Ex concesso, Vxinak what hai-hen 

our Lord. conreded. 

Anno Mundi. A. M. In the year of Ex officio. Offlcially. 

the world. Ex parte. On one side. 

Ante Meridiem. A.M. Before Noon. Extempdri, Without premeditatiMb 
Arcanum — arcana. A secret, secrets. Exuviae. Cast skins of anlmabL 
Argumentum ad hominem. An ap- Facetiae. Witty saylngi . 

peal to the professed principles and Fac simile. An exact copy. 

practices of the adversary. Felo de se. A self-murder ; a wlddii 

Argumentum ad Judicium, An ap- Fiat. Let it be done. 

eeal to the common sense of man- Finis. The end. 
ind. Gratis. For nothing. 

Argumentum ad fidem. An appeal Hora^igil, The hour or time Mcs. 
to our faith. Humdnum est errirt. To err ii 

Argumentum ad pUjMum, An ap- human. 

peal to the people. Ibidem. In the same plaeeb 

Argumentum ad passiones. An ap- Idem. The same. 

peal to the passions. Id est. ii.e.) That is. 

Audi altSram partem. Hear both Ignis fatuus, A fiery Tapoort s 

sides. delusion. 

Bona fide. In good faith, in reality. Imprimatur. Let it be printed. 
Caveat. A caution, let him beware. Imprimis. In the first place. 
Contra. Against. Impromptu. Without study. 

Cacoethes scribendi. An itch for In limine. At the outset 

writing. In propriS persbnU. In penon. 

Caeteris paribus. Other circum- In re. In the matter or baslneffs oC 

stances ueing equal. In statu quo. In the former state; 

Compos mentis. Of sound mind. IntSrim. In the mean time. 
CuioonoF To what good will it tend? Int«rrog«um. TVi« v«xiad between 
C'ttfn prMlegso. With privilege. two tc\%w«. 

Ifnta. Things gnoted. In Icrrorfwi. Km'^Mxstax^, 

'Iffjlricto, In fact. In lota. V-T\VXt«A7. _, 

{^^Jure. In right, in law. Ipsc dixit, ^^-^'r^^^f^i^' ,, 

-i^c/gra/za. By the favour o{ Cod. /pso/acfo. Ti^" \.Vv« ^wAW^^W. 
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Ip$ojure, By the law ftielf. QuUprofvo. Something for some* 

ittm. Also ; an article in a bill. thing ; tit for tat. 

Jmredinno. By dlTlne right. Quandarm. Formerly. 

Jure Handno. By human law. Xara etvfs. A rare bird ; a prodigy. 

JusgentiuHU The law of nations. Reinfe<^a. Without accompllsbhig 

LexUUidnit. The law of retaliation, the matter. 

Latpnu linguae. A >lfp of the tongue. Respice finem. Look to the end. 

Uara Mcrtpta tnanet. What is writ- Res-publUa. The commonwealth. 

ten remaios. Rex. A king. Rcgina. A queen. 

LocMMlMnw.AsabstUateordeputy Scilicet, (sc.) To wit. 
Magna eharta (karta). The great Semper idem. Always the same. 

charter. Seriatim. In regular order. 

Jfffirifmcm. The greatest. Sine die. Without fixing a day. 

Memento mori. liemember death. Sinequd non. Without which it ron- 
MinHmtm. The least. not be; an indispensable condition. 

Mvltum in panto. Much in little. Statu quo. In the state in wh. it was. 
NenOne contradicente, (nem. con.) Suaviter in modo,fornter in re. Gen- 

None opposing. tie in manner, lAit firm in acting. 

A>jgrintf<fasMM/<(ni/e.(nem.dis.)None Subpoend. Under a penalty. 

disagreeing. Sub silentio. In silence. 

Keai$u ultra. The utmost limit. Sui generis. The only one of his 
Nokns nolens. Willing or unwillnig. kind ; singular. 
Non caimpos mentis. Kot of a sound Supra. Above 

mind. Suum cuique. Let every one have 

Nisi DUmintts fmstra. Unless the his own. 

Lord be with us, all eflfbrts are vain. Summumbonum. Thechlefgood. 
O iempSrat mores. Oh the times ; Taedium vitae. Wdu-iness of life ; 

Oh the manners. ennui. 

Omnibus. For all. TeinpHra mutantur. Times are 

Onus probandi. The burden of changed. 

proving. Toties quoties. As often as. 

Otiumatm dignitdte. Leisure or re« Triajuncta in una. Three in one. 

tirement with dignity. Ulilmus. (ult.) The last. 

Passim. Every where. Und voce. With one voice. 

Per se. By iUelf, alone. UlUe dulci. The useful with the 

Per fas et ntffeu. Through right and agreeable. 

wrong. Vacuum. An empty space. 

P'mxit. Painted it. Vade mecum. Come with me ; a 

Poue comiiatus. The civil force of companion. 

the county. Vale. Farewell. 

Postulata. Things required. Verbatim. Word for word. 

Prima Jade, At first view. Versus. Against. 

Primum moWe. The first mover ; Veto. I forbid. 

' the main spring. Via. By the way of. 

Pro aris et fads. For our altars Vice. In the room of. 

and firesides. Vice versd. The reverse. 

Pro bono publico. For the public good Vi et amtis. Bv main force. 
Pro ft con. For and against Vis inertiae. The force or property 

Profbrmd. For form's sake. of inanimate matter. 

Pro tempore. For the time. Vivd voce, Orally;by word of mouth. 

Pro regejlege^etgrege. For the Ung, Vox et praeterea nihil. Voice or 

the constinttion, and the people. souud and WQt)\V&&\&nv^. 
Quantum st^g^cit. As much at \s VoxpopWi. '\\kft^w»KiR.^^V»s'$«.« 
BufBcient. Video. CcfCfisikCic^v 

Quid nunc f What now ? A nev»- Vt«ot rex, 'Via\i%^''^!^'^T:^S^v«e 
monger, Vtvat re&iua. \iW\%\v*«^ wfc ^^'^^ 
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468. FRENCH WORDS. 

NoTB. ^Jtis very difficult to gfoe with the tomtds tf our UUent tke trm 
French pronunciation. The promunciationt given here are, perkig^, n 
near correctness as possible. 

Amateur (ahm-at-eur'). An admirer. Fracas (firab-cahO* A tqnaldile. 
Amour (ahm-oor'). A love affair. Gendarmes (shalm-darm')* SoUkn 
Antique (aa-teck'). Ancient, old- police. 

fashioned. Gout (goo\ Taste. 

BagateUe (bag-at-611). A trifle. Hauteur (no-teurO* Hanghtineii. 

Beau (bo). A fashionable man. Levie (ler-aO* A morning ancaaUU 

Belle (bell). A foshionable woman. at court. 
^iM2oiV(boo-dwaur') A private room XlTwnKr (le-qneur'). AcordU. 
J3te//e/m(bul-let-eenO. A daily report Manoeuvre {mssi-aswix*). A trM. 
Bureau {ym-T6). Anofllcedesk. 3fer«/e«rff(mess'-yeuri). Gentlemea. 
Ca/t6re (c&-lee-br). Capacity of mind. Natveti (nah-eer-ta'). Ingennoos- 
Conati/e (can-lie';. The ramie. ness. 

Chamois (cYuLTa'-wu). Species of goat. AVmeAafaiMV (non-shah-lahneC). In- 
CAafiTpe/Tff (shahn-paytr'). Rural. dlffisrence. 

CAa/eoK (8hah-t6). A country seat. ATm^Nirrtf (nun-par-elO. ^ttfiiV^ 
Charlatan (shar'-lft-t&n). A quack. Outr6 (oo«traO. Prepoaterout. 
<Vc«rone (chee-ch&i-r5-ny). Jtal. A Parole (par.Sie). word of promise. 

guide. Parterre (par-tare';. Flower nrdsB. 

Ci-devant (sec-devahn). Formerly. Patois (pat-waw'). ProTJnctsllni. 
Clique (cleek). A party or faction. p£iM:Aa«/(pahn-fhahn'). Ineltawdoo. 
Connoiseur (con-a-seur'). A skilAil Prairie (pr&-ree). Uesdow, «U 

judge. . tractsof grassy land. 

CofUour (con-toor'). Outline of a Protfgi (pro-ta-xba). One that !■ 

figure. patronised. 

Corps (core). A body of men. Bamut (rafa-gociO. A highly lew 

Cortege (cor-tazhe). A train of at- ed dish. 

tendants. Rencontre (rahn-cobntrQ. An VBOKSr 

Cdf^rtV (co-ter-e). A company. pected meeting ; an encounter. 

Coup (coo). A stroke or blow. Rendex-vous (rabn-da-TOo'). Place 

D^Mf/ (da-bfi). First appearance. of meeting. 

Denouement (da-noo-mahn')' The Reservoir (res-er-vworO* A coDSCr* 

unraTelling of a plot. vatory of water. 

Devoir (deT-waurO* Duty. Restaurateur (re staur-ah-ldurT. ^ 

DepSt (deh'po^. A store or magaxinc. taTem keeper. 
2><'lo«r (deh-toor').Circuitousmarch Aot^ (roosh). RedpiUnt. 
Dishabille (dis-ah-beelO. An undress Ruse (ruse). A stratagem. 
Domtct/ff (dom-e-scelO* Abode. 5aM (sahn). Without. 
2)oucrffr(doo-seur').Bribeor present ^amifi/ (sav'-ahn). A learned nan. 
Ectaircissetnent (a-clair-ds-mahn). Sobriquet (so-bre-ka')* A nicknaow. 

An explanation. Soi-dtsant (swaw-doe'-sahn). Pre- 

Eclat (a-dahO* Splendour. tended ; self-styled. 

Elevc (a- lave'). A pupil. Soirie (swaw-ra'). An eventng party. 

£}i>6(mpotiR/(ahn-bon.pwawn). Jolly, i9ot(«»iA'(sooT-neer'). Remembrance 

plump. Suite (sweet). Retinue ; seriee. 

Encore (ahn-core). Again. Surtout (soor>too'). An outer coat. 

^»ntii(ahn-wc). Wearisomencss. 7Vr/i/> (tah-pe). The carpet. 
/itiirSe (ahn-tri). Entrance. Tirade (.te-rand). A ToUey. 

£:nvelope (ahn.v'l(N>e'). A cover, Toilrtie ^Vr vn -V*!^. K^T^^iin^ taUe 
^^7a/^'//<r(ep.o.let0. A shoulder k.not Tour ^U»ot>>. tw\^»xMtiWj. 
////^^ar/Ztr c«e-e-kct'). Ceremom. Tvoit (,Vt«<§^. k\«»X>n«%^\»Qf3ek. 
i*;7p^<«p Crah-aahd'). Front. Utuq%ieVoi-xi«ftVj. ^\n®:^M\V«OBWl 

fific (fdtc), A feast or festival. aw c<v>m^. 
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MR. FRENCH PlIBASES. 
A Ut H .ea m m hU-ieh-ghin- Auirtnl m > r»nl. 
AMaHi&^-tiMe). iDUxtehlaB. 

Jt— umiit (BO-rnoMWl'l. Vte nr world. 

Sitia hSnw (JwUlt^. PoUle Human. 

g ad J f <Ml-im»). Ak»«MMr. 

ifaa <rf. iHljrf (behB-Bi^ mbkan'). WItk tead or ill 

Jta>SM«(M».iii]. A-lnf?=^^ 

JBii ■■ Omto-tiinl. "'^ - 



(^■wn*JHi^ibCT'-iMMi-l 
OkHwdAiKe— " 



HIAftAloo. 
-«^A hlfta Unr. 



CiriadtmMMltoO'iA-mAin)' A bold BCrolife. 
Ctmi^mai€oo-iaaM). A ■lance dT lbs ere. 
Jtefttiar i la Jimrehau (ds'-iheu-iis.iti-liili-Coot'iluiii). A tHHiFul 

JliWMbrraaiMCdBlni'fi-niioi'). Alutraaurce. 
.^■rl HHii intimni a mDbn-dnaw'^ Cud and mr light. 

JicUde rire (nl.didMleh-rHct). A loud liugb; a Dl of DuiEfaler 

Eapauant (abn-|)u-Hn). By the •ra)>. 

^nirvoi (fii pi^)' Aliiiilt 1 mlkcoadiict. 

Feu^Jolt [fm^dsb-ahiiaw'). A dlKbaree of Ore anni it i rrjiklnr. 

PMr lie ciLamkrc itHi-it^-tiiaiabt'). A chairber maid. 

OnaJ H« «it notf paiir (ha-M-iwaw-ke-mihl-e-p^iDC). Sbame or 

nil be^o hln who crU tkiDka. 
Bin A oniM <liiH-dtl|.aibii1>ih). Diubled. 
Jt ne tatt nef (dwh-MT-ujr-qvmwO' I know dai wli;it. 
Jnt iFftptil (abAD-da-l^ea'). A iHtlldim. 
Jttt dtmoa <ili«tt-dflh.ina^. A plar npon wordi. 
MaUrt^UltHamjtr-io-UV). A >a>«n keeper. 
Ual d fnmoa (nuL.4h-pra-po'). lIMimed. 
Jfo«Mftl*olt*r{lIlo-Tafi-iioa1it']. FaliamoJeily.biubfulnell. 
Horn dsnart (noha.deb-Balr'). An auumed naine. 
On tfA CMD-dB'}. A flying repoTt. 
J'aammllrtlfite-mijWj. Atop. 
fitfoAXkaeTniO- I.«>k<nil. 
JTiiHibctorrv(Toaa.deli-Kair). Aitnts^m or war. 

Tfu-i-ltu (utt-ab-Uil). AprtiiU conteruiloD. 
nml tmtcmile |iiiihta)iii.ubnbl'}. Tbe whale. 

ya a ri/tTna-nb-ne). Face to rue. 

/-,-«.* n,/(..«.e.|e.rwBh). Jjing Vl.e IVieUns. 
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PART I. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ExEBCiSB I. — Dejinitiotu, 
Lesson I. 

1 tn 5. By what means do we communicate our thongJUt f VUlildi m 
thK Elements of $poken language?— of written language? W1uk4i 
I^rtters compose ? Of what does GrmmnHW treat ? What dOH fiiAk 
Grammar teach ? How many mod«ts of expression are there ? Into Mi 
many parts to grammar divided ? Mention them. 

Exercise 2. — Letters. 

Lbsson II. 

G to 18. Of what does Ortkograj^ treat ? How is the term OifiimiM^f 
sometimes applied? What are JLeOertf Are the letters of tkeimemt 
soimds? How many letters are there in English? How are tbcys^ 
ranged? How many forms have letters? Where are Capittd letlen 
used 't—small letters ? Into what classes are letters divided ? What lis 
vowH T Mention the vowels. When are w and y vowels ?— when coa- 
sonants ? What is a consonant f Have consonants any sounds of thsa- 
selves ? Mention the consonants. 

Mention wkkh are voweb 09 consonants in these words ; —> llodaslyjl 
young persons is becoming. The morning is the best time for study, ws 
should always speak the truth. Think much and speak little. 

What is a Diphthong f — a Triphthong f Point out the d^ktkoi^ «i 
triphthongs in the following words ; — 

Beauty, guardian, know, each, cause, review, would, wondroos, couii 
virtue, decoy, avoirdupois, boat, pew, laud, adieu. 

Before what letters is c sounded like k f — like s f When is g Mnmdel 
hard?— when soft? How is /p sounded \n get^ gewgaw. finger, crmggf 
In what words Is h silent ? Quote the remarks on the prinmndsmSm^ 
thevoiMb. 
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Exercise 3. — Words, 

Lesson III. 

14 to 17. What is a syUabte f What must erery syllable contain ? Which 
Towel is sometimes tuentf 

What are Words f What is a word of one syllable termed ?— of ttpo f 
—of three f — of /o»r or more T What is a monosyllable ? — a dissylln. 
ble ? — a trisyllable ? — a polysyllable ? In the following sentences, meu- 
tion whether the words are fMonoiylM/ev, dUsifUable$t &c. — A good dii- 
position is a great advantage to the possessor. Bvery person is account- 
able for his own conduct. Many are ruined by extravagance. 

What is a primitive word ? — a derhtaiive f — a conmound f Which of 
the following are primitive, derivative, or compound words ? — Justice, 
habit, habitual, ghoe-maker, blindness, good, goodnes*, virtuoust art, 
baseness, divi»ion, bcdiness, book>case. — What is tpdUngf 

ExEBCisE 4. — Division of Words 

Lessons IV., V., VI. 

18, 19. What is the General rule for the division of words into sylla- 
bles ? What rule is given, when ttoo vowels come together, not forming 
a diphthong ? When two vowels form a diphthong ? When a single cou- 
sooaat comes between two vowels ?—tlie letter «/ — In many derivative 
words ?— When two consonants come between two vowels ? State the 
exeepCiotts to this rule. 

How are three or more consonants to be separated, when the preceding 
▼dwel is long ? — when short f How are impounded and derivative words 
divided ? — those ending in y f Repeat the rule for Grammatical termi. 
nations i — for Derivatives doubling the final consonant of the simple : — 
wlien the additional syllable is preceded by c or ^ soft ; — when the pre- 
ceding vowel is loi^; — the terminations, ctolt eian, tial, cious^ &c. Quote 
the (Muiion given tor terminating a line in writing. 

Exercise 5. — Division of Words, 

Lessons IV., V., VI. 
Divide, in writing, the following words into their proper 
sjfloMeSt and repeat the rule; — 

1. a. Real, riot, bias, client, cruel, poet, trial, flnent, going. 

1. b. Jewel, royal, rower, mowing, gayer, slayer, flowing. 

2. a. Prefer, obey, reward, amose, reason, fury, lady, holy. 
2. b. Exist, exert, taxes, exact, vixen, mixing, vexing, vexer. 

2. c. Coming, shaven, wiped, slavish, upon, roaring, soaring. 

3. a. Summer, coffeCf danger, certam, e^T^TjL\«,"»^^"»s^a5|^« 
A 3, Able, eagle, scruple, degree, re^ecV '^^\.^wy^ ^'«^V^'^* 
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Exercise 6. — Division of Words. 

Lessons 1V.» V., VL 

Divide, in writing^ the following words into their proper 
syllables, and repeat the rule ; — 

4. a. Restram, descry, restrict, descrihe, hestride, dethrone. 

4. b. Chestnut, langhter, landscape, neighbonr, empty. 

5. a. Blackbird, hothouse, Yorkshire, windmill, ptwujliA^ffft 
5. b. Glossy, windy, rainy, misty, airy, steady, sooty ;— shinrj. 
5. c. Mended, rolling, coming, tenderest, coarser, walker. 

5. d. Scanning, running, admitted, robber, fiitted, forlndden. 

5. e, Pronouncer, convinced, cottages, indulging ; — racer. 

6. Devotion, possession, delicious, cautious, Grecian, mtpdsL 

Promiscuous. — Began, Adam, atlas, bolster, surprise, patron, 
declaim, extreme, duel, emblem, relieve, aspire, culprit, dotted, 
sheddest, spoken, marshy, tradesman, ancient, surprised, handr 
kerchief, peaceable, nutritious, whether, weather, predndei, 
April, latchet, bitter, duly, inhale, doated,- detaiL 
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ETYMOLOGICAL FORMULA, OR PARSING TABLE. 



1. An Article. Why ? Definite or Indefinite ? Why ? 

S. A Subittn^iVe. Why ? Proper or coram(m ? — gender ?~nnmber ?— 
cue ? — person ? — > Why ? Decline it. ( Quote the rule for the formation 
of the plural.) 

3. A» Ae(/ecti9e. Why ? Mention the degree of comparison ; com- 
pare it. 

4. A Promoum^ Why ? What kind ? — gender ? — number ? — person ? 
— case ? — why ? ( Decline it.) If a Relative — which is the antecedent ? 

5. A Verb. Why? Transitive, Intransitire, or Passive ?— regular or 
Irr^ular ? Mood ? tenie ? number V person ? Why ? (Mention some 
of its teosei.) 

6. An Adverb. Why? 

7. A Preposition. Why ? 

8. A CotOvnction. Why ? 

9. An Interjection. Why ? 

The words included in parerUhesei may be omitted as the pupil ad- 
rances. 

a. A Specimen ef Etymol(^ical Paningt when written. 

b. Whenpariingt yiv& voce, an adherence to the preceding Table will be 
requi$ite. 

O man I thy station on earth is appointed by the Almighty, who knows 
thy heart. 

O— Interjection* 

Man — Noun. Com. Masc. Gend., Sing, and Nom. Case. 
thy —"Pen. Pron. Masc. Sing, tod Pers. and Poss. Case. 
station — Com. Noun, Neut. Sing. 3rd Pers. and Nom. Case. 
on — Preposition. 

earik-^Coim. Noun, Neut. Sing. 8rd Pers. and Objec. Case. 
i§ appointed ~~P9M. Verb. Reg. India Pres. Tense, 8rd Pers. Sing. agree- 
ing with station, 

by — Preposition. 

the —"Dei. Article. 

Almighty — Com. Noun (properly an Adj.) Masc. Sing. 3rd Pers. and 

Obj. Case, gov. by tlie prep. by. 
ccrAo— Rel. Pron. Masc. Sing. 3rd Pers. to agree with Almighty ^ and Nom. 

Case to knows* 
knows— Trans. Verb. Indie. Mood, Pres. T. 3rd Sltv%. I'a ^i^i^ft V\N:^>o\tf> 
thy — Pers. Pron. Masc. 2nd Pers. S\ng.axv&'PQ««. C>«&<&. 
A^ar/—Com. Noun. Neut. 3rd Pera. Smg. mv^i 0>a\. C^«% %w •'^^ \tv»\>:*' 

« 2 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

ExEBCiSE 7. — ArticleySubstantwey Adjective^arndPrommu 

Lrssom VII. 

QtteH. 20 to 26. What is Etffmologjff V^bat is Oauificaiiomr—HffiD- 
tfon f — Derivatkm f How VMXky parts qf speech are there f Wluit is « 
ArUcle f Mention the articles. What is a StAttmUive f Why are taOmd^ 
nuMy tree^ nouns ? Why are honour, hope, goodneUt nouns ? How nsy • 
Substantive be, in general, distinguished ? Mention some additloiial lah* 
stantlves. 

What is an Atyeetivef Adduce those given in the Definitions and as- 
sign the reason. How may an Adjective sometimes be known ? What it 
a Pronoun t Adduce those given as examples. 

Exercises, — Name to what part of speech thefottowing wordi 
respective belong; — A serene aspect The whistling wiinU 
A boisterous sea. Unwholesome dews. The indostrioos bees. 
Seventy horsemen. A cheerful, good old man. 

Exercise 8. — Verb and Adverb, 
Lesson VIII. 

27, 28. What is a Verb f Adduce those given as examples. Wln(t it 

verbs express with regard to their nominatives ? Point out the < 



Quote the observation intended to render some assistance in this nsfsA 
— What is an Adverb? Adduce those given. Why is an Adverb mUM' 
to a Verb f— to an AcUective f'-io another Adverb f State the defiBctsn 
the Moods and Tenses. Point out one important object of the Advoi^ 
Illustrate tliis. How may an Adverb be in general known ? 

Exercises, — Name the part of speech of each of thefoBom'. 
ing words; — Good humour prevails. I^pare your lessooii 
Virtue is ultimately rewarded. We often resolve ; we seldoM 
pnerform. We are wisely directed. How sweetly the birdi 
sing! We are wonderfidly formed. 

Exercise ^.^-^PrepositionSy (fc, 

Lbsson IX. 

29 to 31. What is a Preposition? Adduce the examples. How msjl 
Preposition be known ?— What is z, Oov^nctionr Adduce the examptoi. 
OIre instances of conjunctions coimecWus scwtrMes^-coTAMejas^MMniL 

— W7»»t is an Inierjection? MenlVon a few, 'C.x\k\aSmL \>ca '^umi^^ 

tended to exemplitj all the parts ot »v^ec^* 
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liat words express the namrs of things ?— the quaUtiet /—the ttaU, 
m, or si0hing of some person or thing ? Vn bat words are used 
'Off of nouns ? What words shew whether the noun is talien in a 
ral or a parUetUat sense ? Wliat wmrda are used for anmeoUom t 
express reUUion f — a sudden emotion /—to express the tHne, piacCf or 
mer of a verb or adjective ? What words express i^rmatiimf 

ilxercisea. — Name the part of speech of each of thefoUowing 
ds; — By diligence and frugality, we arriye at competency, 
must be temperate, to be healthy. He retires to rest soon, 
t he may rise early. O ! the hmnillations to which vice 
Dces. OS* If our desires are moderate, our wants will be few. 



INFLECTION.— THE ARTICLES. 

Exercise 10.— > 7^ Articles, 

LbssonX. 

to 38. "What ii an Artfcle f Mention the Articles. Which Is the 
^Ue article ?— why is it so called? How is a used ? before what 
rs is a used ? When is a used before atero/ nouns ? How is a some- 
« placed in poetry ?— How it an used ? Mention the words beginning 

I silent A. What is iAe styled ? Before what words is Moused? How 
noun toitkout an artiOe talten ? 

Exercises, — Prefix the Indefinite article to ^ following i-^ 
«, unit, one, ewe, hour, heir, horse, orange, European, 
hony, apple, winter, book, .in£uit. 

lorrect the following errors; — A army, an ewe, a honour- 
i man, an unicorn, an university, an unit, a heroic action, 
imble cottager, an European, an higher tree, the gold is 
rupting, sea is green, lion is bold, the money is £e root 

II evil, a harmonious sound. 

SUBSTANTIVES OR NOUNS. 

Exercise 11. — Substantives — Gender* 

Lbssow XI. 

to 42. What is a StAstantHtef How are lubstaiitltes divided ? Ex. 
1 each kind. Of what kind are the names given to a vAoIr cUtut'-Ui 
fiduals f What are CoUectioe nouns ? — AbHraet nouns ^^Verhal oc 
icipial nouns ? How do proper nowM becnoA c»tsBnn&'\ <QN:«^\s^ 
;es. Mention the propertiM of aubaUaxXic*. 

rercises. — WriU oui ike /oHowing Hxyrds^ «sA ^g^Rfe ''^^V- 
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over the proper nouns ; Com. over the common noaos ; CoL 
over collectives ; Ab, over abstract noons, and Ver, over verbal 
nouns; — London, Book, Leeds, England, Justice, Reading, 
River, Nation, Redness, Tables, Scotland, William, Joys, 
Honour, Flowers, Geometry, Virtue, Beginning, Sweetness, 
Army, Cicero. 

Exercise 12. — Gender, 
lasnov XII. 

43 to 46. a. What is Oenderf How many genden are tbara? Bxplib 
each. 

a. Explain the common gender. When U gender ascribed to humimale 
objects ? How is the Feminine gender of nouns distinguished from the 
masculine ? 

b. Name the feminine gender of Bachelor, boy, Inill, earl, friar, bone, 
lord, master, papa, sire (the king), son, stag, &c. 

e. Name the masculine of Belle, sister, heifer, filly, countess, miiii 
niece, lass, goose, mare, nymph, witch, &c. 

Exercise 13. — Gender continued. 

Lesson XIII. 

47. a. Name the feminine gender of the following;— Actor, arbiter, 
bridegroom, chanter, giant, hero, marquis, prior, riscount, widower, ke- 
goat, &c. 

b. Name the masculine or these ; — Bride, heiress, Jewess, marcbioDeWi 
peahen, sultana, widow, princess, &c. 

c. Mention those that have the same termination for both genders;— 
those that have sl feminine but no masculine. 

Exercise 14. — Number. 
Lesson XIV. 

48 to 52. What is Number? How many numbers are there ' Explain 
each. How is the Plural of Nouns generally formed ? How do nooDi la 
ch soft form the plural ?— in s, sh, x, x, in o after a omsoiMm/f— io ck 
h&rd?— in o&ftet a vowelf^iaf or fe— in jf. Which words in /take 
only s. 

Exercises. — 1. Form the phtral of ihefcHloiwing^ and quote the 
rule; — Face, hat, top, thought, book, desk, quilL 

2. Crutch, lass, brush, box, topaz, negro, match, tax, rebo^ 
isthmus, cargo, dish, ass. 
Stomach, distich, nuncio, pimct\\\o, t^o, g;rotto, octava 
A Loaf, wife, life, calf, ba\f , ^o\«, *eV«. 
StuO; ruff, puff. — Proof, TniscKie?, e>^\^, ^^«^ ^^at>Sfc^ ^^a** 
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Exercise 15. — Number continued, 
LstsoN XV. 



53 to 55. How do nonns In y after a eontonani form tbeir plural V — In ' 
ff. after a vowel ? Mention those which form their plural in en. Mention 
those formed irregularly. Explain the terms brothers and brethren^ <tic$ 
and diee^Aak mdjithes^ genii and genituet, neas and pease, pennies and 
pence. How do the words spoonfidtmoutl^fnl, &c. — tUdc^e-campt court' 
martial^ Ac form their plurals ? 

Exerciae — Write the pluraU of the foUowingy and quote the 
ride; — ChtXTYf fiinoy, glorjr, duty, alkali. — Play, delay, 
valley, boy. 

Man, woman, footman, child, ox ; — Turkoman, Mussulman. 

' Brother, die (for coining), foot, genius, goose, louse, Mr. 
moose, penny, pea. 

Mouthful, man-trap, ald*de-camp, son-in-law, cousin-gcr- 
man, father-in-law, camera-ohscura. 

Exercise 16. — Number continued. 
Lbsson XVI. 

56. How do nouns adopted without alteration, from foreign Inngnages, 
form their plurals ? How do nouns ending in urn, on^ or is form the plural ? 
How do nouns in a, ust en, ex, in, or at, after a consonant, form tbeir 
plural ? What is the difference between indices and indexes f 

Exercises, — a. Write or speU the pluraJ of these; — Arcanum, 
datum, parhelion, phenomenon, antithesis, axis, ellipsis, ignis- 
fiituns, oasis, proboscis, tripos, lyceum. 

b. Write the singular of these; — Phases, scholia, criteria, 
fmsta, ephemerides. 

c. Write or spdl the plural of these; — Apex, calx, focus, 
formula, larva, stamen, genus, apparatus, series, cherub, ban-* 
dit, madiame, dilettante, radius, beau, index (algebraical quan- 
tity), vortex. 

d. Write the singular of these ; — Sexoi^Vvis^VxsmixsXv^^t^^^ 
radii, indicea, calces, vertices. Me^aiftUT^^VwN^fc^^^Qsv^^Xws^r 

dJttt 
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Exercise 17. — Number continue J, 

Lesson XVII. 

S7 to GO. Which words are the same in both numbers ? In what 
are kone^ foot, considered ? What words have no plural ? Menti< 
exceptions to this rule. What rule do proper nomns follow wfaa 
rallied ? Give examples of this. Mention some words that are use 
in the plural ? Whitt observations are made respecting the use and 
flcatioD of jm/ju, muck or great paint— memu--ametiM^gaUow$--* 
In what sense are conic»^ ethictt matkematictt &c. considered? 
nanr permmt have nouns ? Explain each. Of what persoD 
SfttMr ? — the person addressed ? — the person spoken <^ff 



Exerciaes.'^a, Write or spell the plural of these ; — H 
Howard, Adolphus, Cato, Boyle, Lacey, Knox, AnsoD, Sta 
Denny, Church, Ellis, Steele, Dundas. 

b. Prom, Ex. — Write the plural of these ;~^'Wo, cry, 
wolf, branch, fish, father-in-law, turf, journey, church, < 
fox, knife, beau, heiress, ^irl, flash, prospectus, dwarf, a 
man, echo, sow, tooth, thief, manifesto, sun, volcano, pJ 
ephemeris, stratum, radix, Madame, camera-obscura, i 
quarto, wharf, Mrs., die (for gaming), speculum, phasis, { 
sloth, safe, staff, cousin-german, chamois, apparatus, miat 

c. Write the opposite number to the f (Mowing; — Vices, le 
knives, genus, datum, miss, Messrs^ penny, lyceum, si 
emporium, ox, mesdames, staves, phases, proboscides, < 
magus, radii, stamen, tumulus, seraphim, calx, fungi, ti 
nebulae, hiatus, dogmata, Monsieur, virtuosi, bandit, i 
idleness, beaux, ethics, news, gold, ellipses, speculum, c 
ney, baffiilo» virtuoso, pease, chrysalides, errata. 

Exercise 18. — Section 1. Case, 

Lesson XYIII. 

61 to 66. What is Casef How many Cases aye there ? Mention 
and explain each. What case expresses ownership or propertuf- 
simple namef — the otsfeet of an action or relation? What is r 
by defining a noun ? Decline Father^ Man. How ii the possi 

Sliiral of father formed ? why ? — of man f yihy? Decline Jdb», 
foies. To what question does the Nominative answer ?— the Posset 
— the 0l(fecti9e f In the sentence, " John has cut Thomas's fin 
mention which is the actor— the nominative ciise— the vcrl>->thc obj 
the possessive case. Which is the Norman and which the Saxon 
scssive ? Of what is 's a contraction ? 
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—Decline the following nouns ; — Williain;pen,C(Mit, 
:laiid, Severn, Shannon, apple, sky, boy, geometry, 
lyceum, author, wife, lady, nephew, bride, New- 
sh, woman, ox, moose, axis, Thomas, Scotland, 
h, antomaton. 

Exercise 18. — Sectiom 2. 

the Possessive Singular and Plural qf the foBouf 
rash, body, fancy, life, half, wife, day, joy, sky, 
sheaf, delay, arch, reproach, loss, hero, foUy, sheli^ 
% survey, village, pin, needle, lynx, harp, success, 
S, lass, cat, woman. 

tuLi 1. When two wmmtcome togetkett ome ik{m^ytmg-Ae 
iher the thing po$set$ed^ the mumdenotmg the poiMMor 
Donettive case ; ««, ** Han'i kopet,** 

these according to the formula; — A moimtain*8 
n*s property ; the weavers' companv ; t|ie scho- 
the scholars' duties; a lady's school; ladies* 
woodbine's fragrance ; Thomas's pen ; children's 
lild's toys ; the pupil's improvement ; the pupils* 
t. 

Exercise 18* — Section d. 

ich of the following possessive ca^ are correct^ and 
correct ; •^ This is a man's hat These were the 
18. Womens' fears. The child's book. Roberta' 
is'sbank. My fathers' house. James' books. The 
h. The hostess' attention. 

; the following phrases; — Theae no1)le hero's, 
two echo's. A scho(d for young lady's. Several 
ds. All his son-in-laws. Two handsftd. Three 
fuL I saw several fish. He is nine year old. A 
ou wast I shall notice the cavern's, grotto's, and 
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ADJECTIVEa 

Exercise 19. — Kinds of Adjectives, 

Lesson XIX. 

67 to 71. What Is an AMectiver Mention tbe a^jectlres givoi in Un 
definition, and state in what manner they qualifV tbe noun. How toKj 
an adjective in general he known ? How are adjectives divided? De. 
fine a Common Adjective. Explain Compotmd Adjectives — PfMfr— 
Participial — Numeral — Cardinal ~~ Ordinal — MtaUplicaiive, Why V 
numerals a liind of DtfinitHtes f 

Syntactical Rule 2. Every Adjective qualifiet some mNnt, e x prt taei or 
understood i as, A shady retreat ; sluidy retreats. 

Exercise, — Parse thefolloiwing; — iDdostrious boys. Excellent 
reasons. A persevering character. The latest news. SonM 
persons. An intelligent man. The good king's death. Fur 
culture's kind parental. care. Five men. The fouth serieft 
An Englishman's true honour. 

Exercise 20. — Comparison, 

Lbssoit XX. 

72 to 78. Name the degrees of Comparison. Explain the PcsUitt 
state— the Conmarative degree— tlie Supenative, How are the Compsrs- 
tive and Stmerlative of words of one syllable formed ?— of more than om^ 
How are aajectives in y compared V—dissylhibles in ef — words aoorMrf 
on the last syllable ? How is d^tinuHon of quality formed ? Itallsi 
the adjectives irregular^ compared. Mention the positive state of Mr 
<Me^, most, nearest, least, farthest, utorst, foremost. What Is the diilf* 
ence between foremost and first, latest and last, nearest and next f Hm 
are some adjectives compared ? Of what degree of comparison are prkr, 
superior, &c. ? How do the termination isk and the adverb ratter W0- 
dify the quality ? Wlien are the words more, most, less, least, cauii/md 
as forming a part of the adjective ?— when as adverbs ? How Is msuk #• 
plied ?-^nany f What adjectives are not compared ? point oat theasaM 
and adjectives In *' Providence rewards the good ;** *' a wlne-vesisl;" 
•• a corn-field." 

Exercises. — a. Compare the following; — Bright, grave, kii|^ 
short, tall, -white, strong, amiable, moderate, disintexeited, 
favourable, grateful, studious, worthy, feeble, pretty, tbk^ 
serene, far, deep, little, rich, good, indifferent, bad, lalie^ t^ 
dent, muchf old. 

A In tvhat degree are the /oUotDlng a^ieclxve^ \ — ^V^u^^Ui^ 
^ost, uttermost, happier, "won\v\'£«a, \e*!&\,, ctxi^ ^^^»k^^ ^ 
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tier, magnificent, gayest, most peaceful, more virtuous, sweet- 
est, m'...erable. 

• 

c. Parse the following according to the formula; — The 
younger brother's most bitter distresses. Nelson's glorious 
naval victories. The Spanish admiral's flag. Far scattered 
light. Ivy-mantled tower. Chatham's manly eloquence. 
Most industrious pupils. George the Third's reign. 



PRONOUNS. 

Exercise 21. — Personal Pronouns, 

Lesson XXI. 

79 to 8S. What is a Pronoun f Mention the diflferent kinds of Pro- 
nouns. What are Personal Pronouns ? Mention them. Mention the 
gewiers of pronouns. W hat is the gender of Ap, she, itf Of what gender 
are pronouns of the first or second person ? To which person is variety 
of form confined ? How many numbers, persons, and cases have pro- 
nouns ? What pronoun is of the first person ? — second ? — third ? l)e- 
cline /, ihout he^ she, it. Tell the possessive singular and plural of /, 
fAoff, Act, shCy it. 

Of what gender, number, person, and case are the following; — ««, 
thee, him, them, me, his, she, its, ours, theirs, mine, thy, our, hers, you, 
we, they, thine. 

Which pronouns are put before nouns ?— which are used without nouns f 
— either with or without a noun ? When are my, thy, his, her, &c. termed 
tuOective Pronouns? Which pronouns are sometimes used before nouns 
or adjectives beginning with a vowel ? How arc the words oum and self 
iMed ? Oive an example. What kind of pronoun is self frequently 
•tyled ? In what cases are myself, thyself, &c* used ? 

Syntactical RrLi 3. Prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in the 
Objective case ; as, '• Within the desk." •• To him." " qz-thcm." 

Rule A. Conjunctions connect in the same case two or more nouns and 
pronouns which are similarly circumstanced ; as, " Neither in John's 
nor George's desk." Here, neither, nor connect the words John's and 
George's in the possessive case, as they both denote the possessor of desk. 
" Neither to him nor me." Here, him is in the objective case governed by 
to, and me being connected by nor is also in the objective case, governed 
by the prep, to understood. 

Role 5. Nouns and pronouns coming together and signifying tho same 
thing, are put in the same case ; as, " Children of truth, and champions 
of her cause.'* Here, children and. champions signifying the same are put 
in the same case. 

Exercises, — Parse the following according to iKe foTmula.,o.wA. 
appfy the Syntactical rules, — TlirowgYi. ^ft ^\^^QfO«v<5. "ax^S^- 
wajr. Beyond those distant MUs. To \\i^vt VQUQNa. 'YSsto^^ 
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is fleeting life's short various day. A western bank's sdl 
mny side. On the railroad, between Liverpool and LondiiBi 
>h winter I ruler of the inverted year I Nature's true wat, 
he friends of man. 

Exercise 22. — Relative Pronouns, 

Lesson XXII. 

RG tn 89. Mention the relative pronouns. Why are they lo calM ? 
Which is the antecedent f In the example givoa, point out therehtifB 
and the antecedent. How are the words crAo, crAidk, tkait appHedf 
Explain taAat. Decline trho — which. Adduce the examples in vUcfc 
what and which are used as adjectives. In what ca$es are thai uA 
what used ? Wliat words are sometimes annexed to who^ wMek^ uA 
what f Which of these compounds is seldom used ? Which are am 
common than the others? How may these compounds be regarded? 
Whpn is that A relative? — an atitjective pronoun? — a ooQioBCti«? 
Adduce an example of each. * 

When are who, which, and what interrogatives ? Which interrogsftiftii 
used for persons only ? — for both persons and things f — which for a pertoi^ 
name T — which for his character or occupation f Explain wkeuer 9ui 
how employed at present. What kind of word refers to an antecedent?' 
what to a subsequent ? 

What kind of pronoun, and in what case is each ofthefoUowingt^lMKi, 
hers, who. what, which ? I, self, she, ye, its, they, your, whose, can, n^ 
us, whom, that, own, whichsoever, whoever, it, whether. 

Exercise 23. — Adjective Pronouns, 

Lesson XXIII. 

90 to 95. What are Adjective Pronouns? When are they properly.' 
finitives — when Pronouns f Explain the Possessive Pronouns— the / 
trihuiives — the Demonstratives — the Ind^nites. Explain the foltow 
— many, few, some, much, no, other, each other, one, another. Wbsr 
these words considered as Pronouns f 



VERBS. 

Exercise 24. — Different Kinds of Verbs, 

Lesson XXIV. 

9C to 101. What is a FerbF Point out the verbs in the i 
Which verb expresses <to/e — action — suJS^ring — command — es 
&c. ? What is meant by the subject? In the phrase, " T 
teaches me,** which word denotes the subject — the verb? M 
diffttrent kinds of verbs. Explain a (rnnsitive -swXi. \tv U 
sr/ren, which is the agent— i\ie vcrh—t\\^ object ? ^■^.vX^.Xxv v\v« 
fifi"^' *Vent, object. In the phrase, *' 3«Y\v\ calU," v.\\<iT<i V 
yvhnt do fransftive verbs imply, not V\a\\v\ft x\\o\t cA^^^ic» 
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What U an ItUtansUive verb ? Adduce examples. How does an intran- 
tf tive ever become transitive ? Give an instance. How are we to deter- 
mine with those verbs tliat are sometimes transitive and sometimes in- 
transitive ? Explain the Active voice — the Passive voice. In the example, 
'Which ia the olOect — the subject? In what case is the agent o( a passive 
'werb ? Of what kind are tlie verbs in the following sentences ? *' He re- 
ceived a blow.** " I suffer an injury.'* 

Exercises. — a. Mention of what kind are the verbs in Hie fol- 
lowing sentences; — You encourage us. They commend her. 
I am sincere. He is disinterested. We completed our jour- 
ney. He was condemned. The fire bums. Trees grow in 
the garden. A liar will be punished. The master's desk 
lias been painted. The father is honoured. 

Syntactical Rulb 6. A verb must be of the same number and person as 
Its subject, which is always the nominative case ; as, ** John reads." 
Here, John^ the subject, is singular and third person ; therefore, reads 
must be singular and third person. 

b. Tell the number and person of tite verbs in the following, 
and assign the reason ; — Thou art industrious. He is improved. 
I teach. The birds sing. The boys play in the field. Mis- 
chievous boys should be punished. Idle children will be 
reproved by their teacher. 

Role 7. Transitive verbs govern nouns and pronouns in the objective 
case ; as, " He honours his father ; " '* They love me." Uere/ather and 
tme are in the objective case, the former being governed by honours, tlie 
latter by love. 

c. Mention the case of the following nouns and pronouns, and 
assign the reason; — Thou hast obeyed my voice. I respect 
bim. The king's officers molested the enemy's ambassadors. 
I recollect the whole transaction. 

R^LB 8. Intransitive and Passive verbs may have tlie same case after 
them as before them, when both words represent the same thing ; as, 
•* Geography is a description of the earth," Here, the verb is has a nomi- 
native before it, Geography, and must, therefore, have a nominative, de- 
Mcription, after it. " The man shall be called the protector." Here, the 
passive verb, shall be called, has a nominative case man before it, and 
therefore the noun protector following it, must also be in the nominative. 

d. Mention the case of the following nouns and pronouns, and 
assign the reason; — He died a martyr. James appears the 
best scholar in his class. Pride is man's legacy from his first 
parents. He was named Thomas. 
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Exercise 25. — Different kinds of Verbs conti 

Lesson XXV. 

102 to 109. Explain a Regular verb — an Irregular verb- 
Mentiou the defective verbs. Explain a Mottopersonal verb 
iluiry verbs. Mention the auxiliary verbs. When are do, ■ 
uiilt principal verbs ? Mention the properties of verbs. 

What verbs express an action passing from an agent to an 
what verbs is the nominative generally the objt^ct ? What v 
neither action nor suffering ? What verbs form their perfect 
edf Which are coufined to a few moods and tenses ? Whii 
one person ? 

Exercise 26. — Moods. 

Lbsson XXVI. 

110 to 116. What is Mood? Enumerate the m^ods. Exf 
dicative — Imfhraftve — Potential — Subjunctive — Infinitive 
affirms in a direct manner t — asks a question -^ — implies a i 
simply expresses the action without number, &c. ? — implie 
liberty. &c. ? — commands or exhorts ? In what mood is ** Ht 
—" It may rain ? "—*' If he studt/, he will improve ? "— " 
" Co f "—Explain the prefix to. 

Exercise 27. — Tenses. 

Lbsson XXVII. 

117 to 124. What is Tense? How may every action t 
with regard to time? Mention the Simple Tenses — the Com 
plain tlie Prf*^«/ — the Past. Which part of the English 
sponds with the Latin Imperfect? — with the Perfect of the 
plain the English Future— the Pnfect— the Past Perfect 
Pirfect. Quote the mode in which a Latin verb is usually ci 

What tense expresses an action just finished ? — an actio 
some time ago ? — an. action going oti ? — an action yet to 
action past before another past action? — an action to be < 
some future time? In what tense are the following verbs ? ■ 
log; I was writing; I wrote; I shall write; I had writi 
written ; I shall have written ; I write ; I did write ; Th 
studied. 

Exercise 28. — Numbers and Persons. 

Lbsson XXVIII. 

125 to 131. Mention the numbers and persons of verbs, 
first person singular and plural of love, — the second, — the 
what persons are there distinct forms ? How is the st 
singular formed? — the second person plural? On what 
thou employed? How is the third person singular forn 
ending in y f Coi^ugate the present tense of love — try—delo 
~-4^er~~ieach. Conjugate the past tense of the same verbs. 
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Exercise 29. —> Participles, 

Lbsson XXIX. 

137. What is a Participle f In what does a participle differ 
erbf — from an adjective ? Wlien have tliese word* degrees <tf 
ton? Point out the adjectives and participle* in the folk) wing: 

{; in haste ; a moving spectacle ; heated with liquor ; a heated 
on. 

m the participles in the Active Voice. Explain the Preteni Par- 
When has the participle in ing sai active signification ? — when 
' signification. Give examples of each. How is the present par- 
enerally fornfed? Explain the Perfect Participle. How does this 
e end f When is this participle considered active f— .when pea- 
Hiat caution is given with regard to the use of the Perfect Parti- 
In the phrase " written with sicill," how is the word teritten to 
led ? Explain the Compound Perfect Participle. 

Exercise 30,—' Participles* 

Lbssom XXX. 

143. Mention the Passive Participles. Explain the Present Pas- 
ticiplc} how is this participle formed? Explain the Compound 
Passive. What it a Participial Noun? Vfhsit government have 
al nouns ? From what words are they derived ? 

Exercise 31. — Conjugation. 

Lbsson XXXI. 

147. Explain the term Cor^fugation. How is the Active Voice 
-4he Passive Voice t Name the simple tenses formed by if^ftec- 
'. How is the word ye employed ? 

^te in the simple tenses the verb To Have^—To Be^—To CaU,— 
i. 

Exercise 32. — To Have. 

Lesson XXXII. 

149. Conjugate To Have in its complete form,^ through all its 
nd Tenses. Parse the phrase, *' Let me have." 

^cise. — Tell the Mood, Tense, Number, and Person of the 
%g ,. — You have, they had, we have had, thou-hadst had, 
ill have had, he will have, have, thou mayst have, they 
have, John may have had, the men might have had, 
hast, if thou have, if he have, if he has, if vre ba4^ v^ 
idst had, to have had, hav'mg, Sl\ift ^toaJ\\iSK«i<i,*^Kiass^ 
t have, they may have. 

3 
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Exercise 33. — To Be, 

Lesson XXXIIL 

0, 151. Conjugate To Be in its complete form th; 
(68. Explain the Subjunctive Future^ihe Subjui 
onal Tense. 

Exercise, — Tdl the Mood, Tense, Number, 

Ihwing ; — Be, he is, they were, you will 1 

light be, thoa hast been, we had been* y 

night have been, to have been, being, been 

[f Siou art, if thoa be, if thou wast, if thoi 

have been, if he should be, if we have been, 

shouldst have been. 

Exercise 34. — To Call 

Lesson XXXIV. 

1R2. a. Conjugate To Call through all its moods, 
persons, first in the single form, and then in the pre 
forms. 

Exercise. — h. Tell the Mood, Tense, Nun 
the following ; — I have called, thou calles< 
thou call, il thou shouldst call, you call' 
thou didst call, he shall call, you had call 
they have been calling, he will be callir 
call, if he shall call, call, I did call, you : 
have called, thou hadst been calling, } 
they must call, they should have been c 

c. Conjugate the following verbs like the ve 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons ; — Love, 
Condemn. 

Exercise. — Tell the Mood, Tense, Ni 
JbUowing ; — I have praised, he loves 
he has proposed, we had condemned, tJ 
praise you, let them praise, he may Ic 
he may have been performing, they 
have proposed, if he performs, if 
have condemned, he is performing. 
Iiast loved, I have been condemw 
perform ? Has he performed ? "^^ 
^as condemm d. 
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Exercise 35, — Passive, to be called. 

Lesson XXXV. 
153. a. CoQjugate To Be Called through its Moods, Tenses, &c. 

■ Exercise,— b, TeU the mood, tense, number, and person of the 
following ; — They are called, you were called, he has been 
called, they shall be called, you had been called, we shall have 
been called, be called, you may be called, they might have 
been called, if you were called, if he is called, if he be called, 
if he was called, if he were called, if thou wast called, if thou 
wert called, to have been called, having been called, being 
called, called. 

c. Ck>njugate the following verbs through all the Moods and Tenses, 
like the verb To Be Called j — To be loved^ praised^ destroyed, proposed^ 
condemned, performed. 

Exercise. — d. TeU the mood, tense, number, and person of the 
following ; — We were loved, he is praised, you had been pro- 
posed, they have been condemned, it will have been per- 
formed, you will be condemned, be loved, let them be praised, 
it may be destroyed, you may have been proposed, they might 
have been condemned, if he is proposed, if he be proposed, 
if thou wast praised, if thou wert praised, if they should be 
proposed, if we were praised, to have been destroyed, being 
condemned, having been loved. 



Exercise 36. — Remarks on the Tenses, 

Lesson XXXVI. 

154 to 161. How Tuaof forms has the Present Tense? Mention them. 
How many forms has the Past Tense ? Explain the nature of the Past. 
Explain the Future Tense — the Present Perfect. Show the difference 
between the Past and Present Perfect, Explain the Past Perfect — the 
Future Perfect. 

How is the Infinitive Mood sometimes used ? When is the Infinitive 
Present employed ? — the Infinitive Perfect ? 

Exercise 37. — Shall, Will, §y. 
Lesson XXXVII. 
1G2 to 177. How is s^all employed \n lV\e jlrsl\>«%c$cv— \xv\Jcv^%ccw\A-- 
in the tAirttf Conjugate shall \n these setv^es. \\\\aX. ^c*'?^ w\U >>^^^^^ 
in theftrst person-in the «• cond-iu lYie third ? Cwv^'sa^ft vjxVV vc^v-^^-w- 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Exercise 38. 

Lesmon XXXVIII. 

3. Abide to Freeze ; — a. Mention the Past Tense 
':t Participle of Abide, am, arise, awake, bear, beat, 
I, bereave, beseech, &c. 

ugate through all the moods these; — Arise, bite, 
\fly, choose. 

tion the Past Tense and Perfect Participle of bear, 
)rth, — bear, to carry ; — of cleave, to adhere, — cleave, 
-of dare, to venture, — dare, to challenge ; — oiflee, 
jer, — Jly, as a bird ; — flow, as water. 

Exercise 39. — Irregular Verbs, 

Lesson XXXIX. 

et to Shoe ; — a. Mention the Past Tense and Per- 
ciple of Get, gild, gird, give, go, grave, grind, grow, 
jr, hear, &c. 

iugate through all the moods these ; — Get, grow, 
'}, lay, lie, loose, 

tion the Pa^t Tense and Perfect Participle of hang, 
vaj life, — hang on a peg or pin ; — of lade, to throw 
J — lade, to load, — load; — of lay, to place, — lie, to 
— lie, to speak falsely; — of lose, to suffer loss, — 
ntie ; — of pen, to coop up, — pen, to write -,'— of set, 
-sit, to rest upon. 

Exercise 40."!^ Irregular Verbs, 

Section 1. 

Lesson XL. 
hoot to Write ; — a, Meiilioxi l\ift Pa%l '^^osa ^^ 
irticiple of shoot, s/ioio, shred, sliTvak, ih.ul,«vft^^ «c»k^ 
slide, sling, slink, &c. 
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b. Conjugate throagh all the nuoods these ; — SpiU, shine, 
sweU, take, teach, write, 

c. Mention the Past Tense and Perfect Participle of sow, to 
scatter seeds, — sew, to stitch with a needle; — of spit, to 
throw out spittle, — spit, to put upon a spit; — of wet, to 
moisten, — whet, to sharpen. 

Exercise 40. Section 2, 

Syntactical Rulb 9. The Perfect Participle, and not the Past Tense, 
is used after the tenses of the verbs have and be / as, ** I have written i ** 
*' It was stolen; *' and not, '* I have wrote s " *' It was stole,** 

a. Correct the following errors by this rule ; — We are shook. 
The sheep were sheared. The birds are fled away. They 
have began their work. The water is froze. The boys have 
wrote their copies. You have drove them too fast Our 
books are stole. He has took them. John has threw him 
down. We have drank sparingly. I have strove to do it 
We have eat and drank enough. The enemy was beat You 
should have took more care. 

b. Tell the Mood, Tense, Number, Person, and Hoot of 
the following; — 1 besought, thou hast come, we had chosen, 
they will have broken, they might have cloven, he crept, 
thou hast dared him, you durst go, we went, seeing, having 
come, he has gone, he has given, they had graven, he was 
hanged, it was hung on a pin, thou hiddest, she knew, they are 
laden, he has lain too long, they lied, having been left, to have 
lent, it was lost, it has been loosed, the grass has been mown. 

c. Parse tlie following according to the Formtda, and quote 
the Syntactical rides previously given. The sheep were pent 
in the fold; You have penned a beautiful letter. He was 
born for some great enterprize; He was borne down by 
calamity. You have lain too long this morning. He lay 
long yesterday. A small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. The 
poet's bosom pours the fervent strain. Yon taper cheers the 
distant vale. Can honour's voice provoke the silent dost? 
Dread winter spreads his latest glooms. A wise dutiful son 

will hear his father's insUuctAOiia. 1S\& lister's friend has 

sent some Egyptian curiosities. "Via %o\>et,\i^ Vvg^jKoX. *\!^ 

Alexandrian library was tkie moal <i<i\fe\iT«x^\*\Q.^^^^^^ 
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Exercise 41. — Adverbs, 

L18SON XL I. 

174 to 176. What is an Adverb f Point out the adverbs in the ex- 
oples. yihj is an Adverb added to a verb? — to an atQcctivef — to 
lother adverb? Mention some adverbs that are compared. How are 
me adverbs formed ? Mention the most numerous class of adverbs. 

a. Syntactical Rulb 10. Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, 
id sometimes other adverbs. 

Underline the adverbs in the following, and state what part 
f speech each adverb qtuUifies; — You shall know hereafter. 
!am wickedly slew his brother. James, running hastily, 
^11. He is a very good man. He conducted himself very 
nproperly. 

b. Sytitactical Rule 11. The Infinitive Mood may be governed either by 
verb, participle, noim, or adjective. 

Underline the Infinitive Mood in the following^ and state by 
hat part of speech it is governed; — I expected to share his 
te. Being forbidden to go, he desisted. He has no wish 

contend. It is a story easy to be told. They are striving 

excel. 

. Syntactical RirLB 12. After some verbs, as, bid^ dare^ makCt tee^ hear, 
, needt &c., to, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted. 

Underline the Infinitive Mood in the foUowing, and sUite by 
%t word it is governed; — You need not trouble yourself, 
made me return. I have heard him recite the story. I 
the building tremble. 

Exercise 42. — Prepositions, 

Lesson XL II. 

o 179. Define a Preposition. Point out and explain those given in 
aroples. Mention the Prepositions. What case do Prepositions 
? "When do prepositions become Adverbs ? Give exampl. s. Give 
es of prepositions becoming a part of the verb. 

Exercise 43. — Prepositions, 
Section 1. 
Lesson XIAW. 

■>m what are English prepos\t\oivs xtvoAV? ^^'^''^'^^^^Si^'^ 
?/ve the example. In the same matvtvct , eTLv\««v «sA wvwk^v 
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the followinc :- About, across, after, agntnst, along, amid, amoi 
at, athwart. Ilow was 6y lormerly written? Explain and ill 
When is bt/ changed into be. Explain and illustrate Becat 
behind, below, beneath, beside, bi-twcen, beyond, concerning^ i 
cept, for, from, in, into^ near, nigh, qf, on, upon, ovtr, throt 
ward, with, without. What alteration does on sometimes und( 



Exercise 43. — Section 2. 

a. Spnfactical Rule 13. Rome Intransitive verbs govern a 
case of those words which have the same or a liintired sigiiifioai 
•* He ran a godly race.'* Here race is governed by ran. 

Underline the Intransitives and objective cases in tl 
ing ; — He slept the sleep of death. He dreamed a 
dream. 

b. Syntactical Rule 14. Sometimes intransitive verbs beco 
addition of a preposition, what are termed Compound Transiti 
ing an objective case. In such instances, the preposition t 
sidered as lorming a part of the verb. 

Underline the Compound Transitives in the folio 
the cases governed by them ; — He laughed at such fol 
smiled upon our eflforts. 

c. Syntactical Rule 16. When an Adjective, with the .defi' 
prefixed, is the subject of a verb, the verb is put in the plur: 
as, " The idle are rejected." 

Underline the subject and verb in the following; — 
tuous are generally the most happy. The dilig 
most improvement The sincere are always esteen 

d. Syntactical Rule 16. The word Ellipsis means an oraisi 
employed either to avoid unnecessary repetitions, or to expre 
in as few words as possible. Thus, mstead of saying, " Give 
book ; " we may and frequently do say. Give me that t)ook. 

Supply the ellipsis of the preposition in tlie following 
me your book. Heat me these irons. He rode 
He staid six months. The steam-boat went fourt 
an hour. Thjs book is worth five shillings. 

e. Supply the verbs in the following ; — Charles < 
his lesson, but John cannot. He repeated more i 
We can travel more rapidVy otv bl Ta.vlroad than o 

He gai'ued more than \us "btoWvet Xi'^ \N\fe Vt^jsi'eajc 

was more beloved than Cyii\h\a.. 
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Exercise 44. — Conjunctions and Interjections, 

Lesson XLIV, # 

Section 1. 

IRl to lft3. Define a Cottjnnction. Explain and adduce the Copuiat/ve 
(■iinjimctions — the Di^Jutictivc -. the Causal— Comparative Jind Illative. 
Which conjunctiuns imply diversity? — cause— • inference — comparison 
— addition f 

What b an Intefjection f Enumerate some. From what is the term 
Interjection derived ? Do nouns and verbs ever become Intcrjectiuna ? 

Exercise 44. — Section 2, 

Conjunctions and Interjections continued. 

a. Syntactical Rulb 17. Two or more ^omlmtivot singulary connected 
by andt expressed or understood, require the verb and itie dependent 
riouns and pronouns to be in the plural uumber ; as, " John and James 
are present ** 

Underline the verbs and nominatives in tJie following ; — 
Precept and discipline are important to youth. Diligence 
industry, and proper improvement of time, are imperative on 
all. Air and exercise are essential to health. Food, cloth- 
ing, and credit, are the rewards of industry. 

b. Syntactical Rhlb 18. Two or more nominatives in the singnlar num- 
ber, disunited by the word or or nor^ require the verb and the dependent 
nouns and pronouns to be in the singular number ; as, " John or James 
is present. 

Underline the verbs and nominatives in the following ; — 
Avarice or cruelty was discernible in all their actions. 
Neither his vote nor influence was withheld from the cause. 
Neither age nor condition is free from trouble. 

c. Syntactical Rule 19. Conjunctions connect in the same mood and 
tense, two or more verbs whicli are similarly situated with respect to time 
and circumstance ; — and in the same ceue^ two or more nouns and pro- 
nouns similarly circumstanced. 

Underline in the following, the verbs which are in the same 
mood and tense, and the nouns and pronouns which are in the 
same case ; — If we dispute about trifles, and violently main- 
tain our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. My brother 
and I commenced our studies at the sasne ^OckS^, ^W^<;t, tsas^- 
ter taught bim and me to write. 
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d. S,!/nfaetical Rulb 20. Noans and pronouns, connected 
junction than or eu after comparatives, are or the same cas( 
term of comparison, or agree with some verb, or are gover 
verb or prepcKsition, expressed or understood. 

Underline the cases of the nouns or pronouns foU 
or as in the following ; — He has more books than n 
They respect him more than us. You are not 
as he. They are greater gainers than I, by 
Though she is not so learned as he, she is as muc 

Exercise 45. — Interchange of Parts of Spe 

Lesson XLV. 

184, 186. Are the same tnords uniformly of the same par 
How must we determine to what part of speech er.ch w< 
Give some instances. Mention the words which occasion . 
ascertaining to what part of speech they respectively belon 
asy (tfler, butjtir^ either^ neithery however, much, more^ most, n 
that, then, ther^ore. 

Exercise 46. — Intercfiange of Parts of Spt 

Lesson XLV I. 

In the following sentences, underline the words 
stitute different parts of speech, and then place ova 
its appropriate part of speech, — The terms are as 
eloquent, as Cicero. As you have now become 
shall be encouraged. — They had their reward 
He died not long before. He died not long before 
— None but a fool will say so. William resides in 
Thomas abroad. — He contended for victory. I 
for it was vain to resist. — Take either of the 1 
Either learn or depart. — To trace the ways of higl 
deemed however wise. You might, however, ha 
fairer way. — Much money was expended. It is n 
to labour than to be slothful. Where much is g 
is required. — I have no paper. Were you prese 
He can save us. All were present, save John.- 
must part, let us do it peaceably. I have not seer 
that time. Our friendship commenced long sin« 
man is eminent. This is the best reason that 
signed. Be industrious, that you may become ch 
arrived then, and not before. I rest, then, upon 
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He is good, therefore, he is happy. He is good, and 
3 he is happy. 

Exercise 46. — Tlie same continued. — Section 2. 

iboured to still the tumult Still waters are commonly 

;pest. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. — 

air is unwholesome. Guilt oftens casts a damp over 

)rightliest hours. Soft hodies damp the sound much 

than hard ones. Though she is rich and fair, yet slie 

amiable. They ar6 yet young, and must suspend their 

nent yet awhile. — We must make a like space between 

ines. Every being loves its like. Behave yourselves 

men. We are too apt to like pernicious company. He 

go or stay, as he likes — They strive to learn. He 

i to and fro. To his wisdom we owe our privilege. The 

portion is ten to one. — He served them with his utfnost 

ity. When we do our utmost no more is required. 



DERIVATION. 

Exercise 47. — Origin of Modem English, 

Lesson XL VI I. 

186 to 195. What is Derivation ? Explain a Primitive word, — a Deri- 
five. How much of Modern English dues the Saxon supply ? Meii- 
<n the classes or words derivable from the Saxon. Give instances of each . 
hence are derived our scientific and technical terms. How were words 
rrowed from Litin b^ore the age of Elizabeth? — since that period? 
▼e instances. What changes have these Latin words effected with 
;ard to the use of Saxon words ? Mention instances of two sets of 
rivative words expressing the same thing. Mention some Saxon nouns 
ving adjectives derived from the Latin. Mention some having tiro ad- 
:tives, the one from the Saxon, the other from the Latin. With what 
ler words does the Latin supply the English. 

Give the origin of Bounty, beeA charm, stranger^ animate, annals, do. 

tion, durable, adhere, inquire Mention the Latin derivative cor- 

iponding to Buildingy yearly , degree^ boyish^ brotherly. 

Exercise 48. -«- Origin of Modem English, 

Lbsson XLVIIL 

196 to 206. What words have been AetV^tiA. liom ^iJRft GrteVI '^^J»^;«: 
derivatives from Cvrro, /ero, Jungo, scmdo^arckb V>.WC^^^<^^^^*^•* 
'^w (z(»vh), logos (Xoys«). 

p 1 
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Givc iustances or words derived Trom the Danf 9k — the ^^t/rmm —the 
Fnnrh — the Italian— i\\Q German and Dutch — the Spanish — Ammca 
~ Asia. Give the durivation of skerry— port— voUaitm—daguerrcoljfpe. 

Exercise 49. — Prefixes, 

Lesson XLIX. 

207 to 210. Mention one chief means of forming English words. VHai 
is a Frcjixr— nn Affix f Mention those of Saxon origin. Explain and 
illustrattj A, be,for,fore^ mis, over, out^ un, sip, with. 

Explain and illustrate A, ab, abs^ ad, ambi., ante, hene^ bi, ci T r t i— , ciSt 
con, cutfiy CO, col, C(mtra, de, di or dis, e, ex, equi, extra. As, intCTt AiAA 
Jujcta, vial or male, manu, miUti, ob, omni, per^post, praCtprOt 
re, retro, se, sine, subter^ super, trans. 

State the origin and significa ion o^ abstract, ambiguomi, antedatet i 
volcnt, bisect, circwimavigatet cis-alpine, convoke, contradict^ dethrone, tc 

Exercise 50. — Greek Prefixes. 

Lesson L. 

21 1 , 212. Explain and illustrate a or an, amphi, ana, antif apo, dia, ffi, 
hi/per, hypo, mcta, mono, para, peri, poly, semi, demi, syn. 

State thu origin and signification of anonymous, amphibious, anate m f, 
antichristian, antarctic, apogee, diameter, &c. 

What is said of the Affixes f Mention and illustrate those that denote 
the agent or doer ; — the person acted upon; — beii^ or state qf being i" 
abundance; — likeness i — privation. 

Exercise 51.— Composition of English Words, 

Lesson LI. 

213 to 224. — Mention some adjectives and verbs derived from the nont 
— Courage, — hand, — traitor, — society. — Mention some nouns and si- 

jectives from the verbs — Expend, compare, excel, agree Mention Ifce 

agent tend, thing derived from the verbs — Think, erow, speak, strike." 
Mention some nouns derived from the Past Participles — Joined, ftaieei 
deserved, weighed. 

Mention the nouns formed from the third singular — BretUheth, gbrid 
healclh, stealeth. 

Quote the rule for the pronunciation of Compounds, 

Mention some words derived from sweet, quick, sure j flrom lai^,bn 
slow. 

Explain how the different parts cf speech are derived from each otb 

How many senses had words originally? Mention some that r 
iir£'' ^^'*''*' pf"*^*ari/ and secondary meau\n«s. Y*x\Aa\tv V.Vve vtoxd Gos 
*yaat furnhbcs a key to the remote secoudaT^ m«iajEi\\\\&% o^ o^-^^v^' 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Exercise 52. — Rules for final Syllables, 
Lesson LI I. 




b. Which words ending in y, change^ into t in forming the plural of 
ouns, &c. ? — which do not change ^f Mention the exceptions. How do 
ig and ish affect the p f 

c. Rule 2. Correct the following, and quote tJie rule ; — Tal, 
U, stif, cros, los, staf, hass, thuss, mis, bol, gras, gass, hil, 
Tes, puf. — Rumm, batt, catt, bagg, runn, mapp ; od, buz, 
^, eb, gonn, hott. 

d. Write the Nominative Plural of the^ following ; — Sky, 
y, beauty, bounty, glory ; — Day, play, fay, valley, boy. 

6. Write the present and past participles of these ; — Deny, 
efy, cry, try, tarry, supply, delay. 

f Add er and est to the following ; — Merry, bappy, lazy, 
asty, comely. 

g. Add ness, ly, or yW, to the followmg ; — Comely, ugly, 
asty, angry, beauty, duty. 

h. Add ing to the following ; — Fry, obey, glory, employ, 
ncy, delay, study. 

f. Add ish to the following ; — Steady, worthy, sleepy. 

Exercise 53. — Final Syllables continued. 
Lesson LI 1 1. 

227, 228. a. Rdlb 3. — When do words ending in e retain, and when do 
er reject, the e on receiving an augmeni? Mention the exceptions, 
sfore what termination i> e retained after c or ^ soft ? When is e re- 
ined before ous f When is final ie changed into yf In which words is 
'otained before an augment beginning with a vowel ? 
Rule 4. — In what words Is the final consonant doubled, and in what 
tained Sfin^/e, upon assuming an augment? Give examples. What letters 
e sometimes improperly doubled. 

Ex, — b. Add nessy ly, /ul, or mcnt \o ^'i ^^«HC\a%N-— 
date, love, entire, secure, vaste, Aio^Wfe, ti5\>QX^'k^'^^'»'^^^~ 
-e, cease, — Awe, true, abridge, *^\xdi^<&. 
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c. Add ing to these ; — Shake, shame, convince, intrude, 
change, revenge, judge. 

d. Add ish; — White, slave, thieve, drone, brute, mule. 

e. Add able ; — Cure, tame, remove, blame, sale ; — change, 
service, charge, manage. 

/. Add ihle; — Deduce, sense, force, fuse. 

g, Addy,* — Haste, rope, shade, ease, noise, bone, slime. 

h. Add 0U8; — Advantage, outrage, umbrage; — (vine, 
virtue, nitre.) 

1. Add eth ; — Flee, see. 

j. Write the present and past participles of the following 
verbs ; — Drag, split, drum, fan, blot, scan ; — Admit', com- 
pel', concur', distil', extol', permit', annul', commit', inter- 
mit', defer', excel'. 

Boil, toil, soil, coin ; — suffer, fos'ter, wor'ship, coun'sel, 
trav'el, cov'er, li'beL 

Exercise 54. — Final SyUahles continued. 
Lesson LIV. 

229, 230; a. Rule 5. — What rule do words ending in a <foti^j/e consonant 
observe on assuming an augment ? How are words ending in U affected 
by the addition of ness^ less, ly^ and/tf/ ? Mention the exceptions to this> 

Rule 6. — How are compounds generally spelled ? How are words in 
U spelled when joined to other words ? What words in // preserve the 
U? How do words in full generally terminate ? 

6. Add ness, less, or ly to these ; — Stiff, careless, thought- 
less, gruff, gross j — shrill, dulL 

c. Add fid ; — Distress, success ; — will, skill. 

d. Add estt ness, or ing to these ; — Odd, stiff, roll, possess. 

e. Correct the following according to the preceding rules ;-^ 
Mopp, flys, denyed, acquit'ing, par'celling, mudd, ril, chat 
droneish, mos, er, boies, bun, excel'ing, yess, despiseing» 
sprigg, mat, ruf, kil, instil'ing, uglyer, closly, skys, sett, 
glorifiing, lovelyer, admit'ed, flog, floging, hal, tryed, harm- 
lesness, stifly, cliily, reverseible, merryment, hipp, sirr, mis, 
arrangment, tos, knaveish, regaleing, hamm, stuf, toilling, 

dullness, ejccuseable, peacable, toies, s^i^jed, iucltments. 
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470. Additional Exercises in Parsing. 

Exercise 1. 

Syntactical Rulb 1. When a noun of Multitude conveys vnt'ti/ of idea, 
the verb and pronoun must be singular. But when it conveys plurality 
of idea, the verb and pronoun must be plural. 

In the following^ point out the Noun and the Verb agreeing 
with it ; — The parliament was dissolved. The company is 
assembled ; it is composed of persons possessing very dif- 
ferent sentiments. A people thus enlightened are always 
careful to secure their rights and privileges. The Romish 
church differs much from the Protestant. When all his 
father's house heard it, they went down* to see him. 

Syniactical RrLB 2. When a Nominative Case has no verb to agree 
with it, but is placed before a participle, it is called the Nominative Caic 
Absolute. 

Point out the Participles and Cases Absolute in these; — 
The lessons having been recited, the pupils were dismissed. 
The wind blowing in her favour, the ship reached the hhore. 

Order having been restored, the business proceeded. 

Syntactical Rule 3. The Participles of transitive verbs govern the ob- 
jective case. 

Point out the Participles and Objective cases; — The mind, 

exalting itself, looks forward to futurity. The boys, having 

recited their lessons, were dismissed. John, having finished 

the book, returned it to James. 

Syntactical Rttlb 4. The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used as the 
subject or nominative to a verb, and may have an adjective agreeing 
with it. 

Point out the Infinitive and Verb ; — To live soberly, righte- 
ously, and temperately, is the duty of all. To be ashamed 
of the practice of virtue marks a feeble and imperfect 

character. 

Syntactical Rulb 5. The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used as the ob- 
jective case, governed either by a transitive verb or a preposition. 

Point out the Infinitive Mood and the verb or prep, govern- 
ing it; — John dislikes to study. Boys love to play. To 
perform that which is good I find not. He was about to 

spring. He was able to do little, except to talk. 

Syntactical Rulb 6. The Infinitive Mood sometimes follows an objective 
ca5e ; and sometimes the conjunction than or as. 

Point out the Infinitive which exemplifies this rule ; — They 
requested him to come. The commander ordftT^d<fcka%'5i\Ak'5x^ 
to march. He sent his son to slw^^. ^OiXJsvvsvw \'$. ^«\«^^ 
delightful than to see youth in tUc ^\€.c\vax^<i cvl SJwiv^^^^"^ 
The remark was so singular as to s\xT\vi\?^e >3i^. 
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Exercise 2. 

471. Additional Exercises in Parsing, 

SynteuUical Rule 7. Relative Pronouns must be of the same gender, 
number, and person as their antecedents. The relative must be in the 
nominative case when it is the tubject; in the possessive ^ when it denotes 
the possessor; and in the olifectivet when it Is the olject of a verb or pre- 
position. 

Name the Relative and its case, Sfc, in the following; — 

The father, who sincerely studies the interest of his children, 

will endeavour to procure for them a suitable education. 

Parents, whose children are too much indulged, are seldom 

happy in them. Much will be expected from them to whom 

much is given. Fear God and keep his commandments, 

which is the whole duty of man. This is the friend whom I 

love. That is the vice which I hate. The boys left their 

seats without permission, which was highly improper. 

Syntactical Rule 8. When both the antecedent and relative are nomina- 
tives, the relative is the nominative to that verb which Is next It, tuad the 
antecedent Is generally the nominative to the second verb. 

Point out the Antecedent and Relative and the verbs with 
which they agree; — He who overcomes his passions, con- 
quers his greatest enemies. He who performs every part of 
his business in its due time and season, suffers no part of 
time to escape without profit. That wisdom which reforms 
the life, is the most valuable. 

Syntactical Rule 9. Which and trhat are adjectives when th^ are im- 
mediately followed by nouns which they point out and to which they 
belong. 

Rule 10. What is frequently used in two cases at the same time ; onesi 
the antecedent, and the other as the relative pronoun. 

In the following, point ou^ which an</ what, when adjectives', 
and reduce what to that which or those which, in proper case; 
— What lessons have you said ? Which book did he bring? 
What warlike pageants have we seen ? He related what was 
seen. I neither knew what 1 was, where I was, nor whence 
I came. Lo ! these are what God has set before thee. I 
cannot hear what you say. Sink, mean memorials of what f 
cannot die. What stronger breast-plate is there than a heart 
untainted ? What is any human being, old or young, with- 
out virtue ? What sighs have been wafted after that ship 
This is what is called taste and sentiment. This is what ( 
call taste and sentiment. 

How dar'st thou look on iWl ^To^\i'ftU<i sky, 
And seek to save wliat aU \\im^ ^\aft c.Q\L^\!mX 
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Exercise 3. 

472. Additional Exercises in Parsing, 

Syniactieal Rule 11. The Compound relatives trhorver, frfiosoipn\ 
whatever^ and urhatsoever, are equivalent to he who, that which, and re- 
present two cases like the word what. Whatever iti sumetimus used as an 
adjcctlre. 

Eeduce the Camp. Relatives to their simples^ and parse the 
last sentence; — Whoever lives under an habitual sense of the 
divine presence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper. 
Whatever gives pain to others, deserves not the name of plea- 
sure. Aspire after perfection in whatever state of life you 
choose. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. , 
Whatever your situation in life may be, nothing is more 
necessary to your success, than the acquirement of virtuous 
dispositions and habits. 

Supply the ellipsis in Hie following; — Be ready to succour 
such as need thy assistance. The more I see him, the better 
I like him ; that is. The more (tiroes which) I see him, (in) 
the better (manner) I like him. Who does the best his 
circumstance allows, does well, acts nobly ; angels could no 
more. Th y lost their mother when very young. He that 
moderates his desires, enjoys the best happiness this world 
can afford. Few reflections are more distressing than those 
"We make on our own ingratitude. There have been that 
have delivered themselves from their misfortunes by good 
Conduct. 

Syntactical Rule 12. The nominative, though generally placed before 
the verb, is frequently placed after it, particularly when a neuter verb is 
preened by a preposition and its case, or by the adverbs here, there, 
thence, &c. ; also when (for thottgh is understood, or a question aslced. 

Transpose the nominatives in the following ; — Above it stood 
the seraphim. Among the great blessings and wonders of 
the creation, may be classed the regularities of times and 
Seasons. Then shall thy light break forth as the morning. 
'Were he at leisure, I would wait upon him. Could we sur- 
vey the chambers of sickness and distress, we should often 
Und them peopled with the victims of in.te\n.\je.T^xv<s,«^^'5Kws^- 
^litj^ and Bloth. Is not mdwslxy \N\ft to^ \» ^^"als^^ '«i='^>^ 
yrirtue to happiness ? 
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Exercise 4. 
473. Additional Exercises in Parsing, 

Sf/ntactical Rule 13. — The nominative is frequently at a great di«l 
from the verb. 

First point out the Nom. and the verb, and then place 
Norn, next to the verb ; — He, whose constant employmei 
detraction and censure ; who looks only to find faults, 
speaks only to publish them ; will be dreaded, hated, 
avoided. That man who is neither elated by success, 
dejected by disappointment, whose conduct is not influen 
by any change of circumstances, to deviate from the lini 
integrity, possesses true fortitude of mind. 

SyfUactical Rule 14. a. In novn-t, the objective generally followi 
verb ; in rtlative pronouns^ it grneratly precedes ; in personal prono 
it may either precede or follow. — b. When two objectives follow a i 
the thing is governed by the verb, and the person by a preposition un 
stood. 

a. Point out the objectives ; — They have rewarded 
servants. Them that honour me, I will honour. Him w 
ye ignorantly worship, declare I unto you. They who ' 
laboured to make us wise and good, are the persons ti 
we ought particularly to love and respect 

b. Supply the preposition to the second objective ; — 
gave thee this authority ? Give me understanding. S 
meat for money. Tell me your name. 

c. Parse the following ; -^ 

Who no^le ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

d. God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, « 

And rides upon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-faiUng skiW, 
He treasures up his WigVvt ^es\^\i%. 
And works Ms so-vereVgti ^V\L 
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NTACTICAL FOEMULA OR PARSING TABLE. 



- Why is it the definite or indefinite article ? Why omitted ? 

Why repeated ? 

- Why is it in the nominative, possessive, or objective case ? 

Why in apposition ? Why is the apostrophlc t omitted 
or inserted ? 

- What is its substantive ? Why in the positive state, com- 

parative, or superlative degree ? Why placed after its 
substantive ? Why omitted ? Why repeated? 

. What is its antecedent ? Why is it in the singular or 
plural number ? Why of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender ? What person, and why? What case, 
and why ? Why omitted ? Why repeated ^ 

- What mood, and why ? — tense ? — number and person ? 

Why ? Repeat the rule. Why do participles govern 
the objective case ? Repeat the rule. Why is the verb 
omitted or repeated ? 

- What is its proper situation ? Why is the double nega- 

tive used or rejected? 

- What word docs it govern ? Why omitted ? Why re- 

peated ? 

- What moods, tenses, or cases does it connect ? Why ? 

Repeat the rule. 

- Why does the nominative case follow it ? Why the ob- 

jective ? Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 

- Is the Arrangement of the ^OTd.% iVv^i «t^V»w?^ «vriCL(u^\co\. 

or rhetorical f "WYiat aANaxv\A.%<& V& ^i!ccgr^>s^ 'OsJsa."^ 
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EXERCISES ON SYNTAX. 

Exercise 55. Syntactical Definitions. 

Lbsson LV. 

231 to 23G. What is Syntax? — Explain a senfence—a. simple sentence— a 
con/pound sentrn>-e— a phrase. What is the difference between a senteuee 
and a phrase ? Mention the different kinds of simple sentences^ What ii 
an Idiom? Mention the principal parts of a Simple Sentence and explain 
e.ich. In the sentence, "Charles studies his lessons," point out the wi- 
Ject— the object. What is meant by predicate — copula? Of what words 
may the subject consist ? — the predicate ? Give instances of each. 

Ex. — a. Separate ih£ following into the Subject and Predicate; 
— Continued gloom debilitates the body. Continued gloom 
and depression, during childhood, debilitate as well the body 
as the mind. Reason may be abused. Reason, eloquence, 
and every art that has ever been studied among mankind, 
may be abused, and may prove dangerous in the bands <^ 
bad men. Belief in the existence of a God is the great in* 
centive to duty. 

h. Reduce the following to simple sentences ; — That man 
who is neither elated by success, nor dejected by disappoint- 
ment, whose conduct is not influenced by any cluu^ of 
circumstances, possesses true fortitude of mind. 

Exercise 56. Syntactical Definitions, 

Lesson LVI. 

237 to 239. State the use of stops. Explain what is meant by dautei- 
by members — principal clauses — parenthetical clauses — ad(funcu. Gi*« 
an example of each. 

Of how many parts does Syntax consist ? Mention them, and explain 
each. What i« the Syntactical arrangement of words in English ? Gi« 
an example. Where should explanatory words be placed ? Which Wtfti 
of speech agree with each other ?— which govern — quai(fff~^connect?aa9 
many concords are there ? Mention them. 

Note. In tlie Rhetorical or Inverted Order of Words, the object Is ffW- 
rally placed before the verb and subject ; the position of other words ii 
also changed: thus, 

Common or Direct — ^Tho "voice, iVve Aarvt^i o\sc^ NX«ft. 
Blietorical or Inverted.— Thee y lVv« \o\ce, V\ve dAx\c^ q\m-^« 
Common or Direct. — Not\\\ng \s \Tcv\»o%&WAe \» C»q^. 
JiAf'torical To God, nolhing \a VmipowVaVe. 
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Exercise, — Underline the parenthetical or secondary clauses; 
— I advise him that he should heware. William was pleased 
with the book which you gave to him. You might have 
sueceeded, had you tried. Pursuing my thoughts, 1 sat 
down by my table. If you would have a faithful servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourself. 

Underline the adjuncts in these ; — John was a remarkably 
diligent man. That man has written an excellent treatise. 
Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under misfortunes. 

Exercise 57. Rule 1. A Verb with its Subject, 

Lesson LVII. 

1. 240 to 242 Carefully study the Lesson, and repeat the 

large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, either viva voce, or in writing.* 
240.— a. You was there. They was absent Was you present? 
Is the shoes ready ? Where is the scissors ? Assiduity 
make all things easy. Fair words costs nothing. There's 
three of us present. — 6. The prudent is generally successful. 
Too great a variety of studies tend to weaken the judgment. 
Thou, Lord, sees us in all our ways, and discerns all our 
motives. Your Lordship f are acquainted with the facts. 
A knowledge of languages are obtained only by a steady 
application. The effluvia escapes. In our earliest youth 
the contagion of manners are observable. Three years' 
interest were paid. The merit of such performances, begin 
and end with the same author. Hope, the balm of life, 
soothe us under misfortune. — c. The Lord giveth and takes 
away. He has enriched it by many donations, and hath 
conferred nimierous other benefits. Thou lovedst him and 
didst assist hinL 

241. — To forgive injuries are the mark of a noble mind. 
To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure 
means of becoming peaceM and happy. 



» The Exercises are adapted, not only to tY\c ^xVatV^^X «sA %%R5swSax^ 
rules, but also to the observations. ^ »,- a xvc^s.cscv, 

f Lords^tp is here, according to custom, cotv%\A««A QlVtv^xXwa^v.^^ 
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242. — He "was a man whose vices were very great, Imt 
had the art to conceal them from the eyes of the public 

Exercise 58. Rule 1. Subject and Verb. 

Lesson LVIII. 

1. 243 to 246. — Carefully study the Lesson, and repeat 
the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 243. These friendly admo- 
nitions of Swift, though they might sometimes produce good, 
when properly timed, yet could they do but little towards 
eradicating faults. Virtue, however it may be neglected 
for a time, men are so constituted as ultimately to acknow- 
ledge and respect genuine merit 

244. — There, all thy gifts and graces we display, 

Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

245. — His pavilion was dark waters. 

246. — His language was as follow. His assertions were as 
follows. Their opinions were, as appear, uigustifiable. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule. — The mechanism 
of clocks and watches were totally imknown a few centorics 
ago. To act with caution, but with steadiness and vigour, 
distinguish the manly character. What are become of yoor 
friends ? Besides these which I have mentioned, there was 
many other countries fruitful in com. The data was in- 
suflScient. What is extant of his writings, justify the enco- 
miums passed upon him. Want of birth and fortune mm 
the objection against me. A great cause of the low state tt 
industry, were the restraints put upon it A man, whoie 
inclinations led him to be exact, and had great abilities to 
manage the business, was promoted to the situation. 

Whatever mortal men perfection name. 
Thou, in an infinite degree, does claim. 

Exercise 69. Rule 2. Nominatives connected by and. 

i. 247 to 250. — CareiwWy s.\.\3A^ ^^\.^^'3»«vv^'kx^\'w^ 
^^e /ar/T-e type. 
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Irrors to be corrected. — 247. One and one makes two. 
» and Plato was an eminent Grecian philosopher, 
ad hoar frost is more copious in valleys than it is in 
d situations. Diligence and industry repairs the de- 
r nature. 

— Thou and "William is attending to thy studies. He 
im constantly employed in our domestic affairs. 

a. — That superficial scholar and critic were mistaken 
opinions. — h. Humility, and not presumption, adorn 
We mind. He, and not she, were present. — c. Every 
J very muscle, every part of man, are known to his 
Every man and every woman were rendered 
ble. — d. He, as well as she, were present Burke, 
[ as Chatham, distinguished themselves in the British 

a. — The duke, with his servants, have just departed. 
, with his three chosen disciples, were transfigured on 
(unt. The following treatise, together with those that 
pany it, were written several years ago. — b. Pros- 

with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable, 
ide A, with the sides B, C, and D, forms a square, 
ih her sisters are welL 

ni8Cuou8 Ex. on the whole Hide. — What generosity, 
lumility, distinguishes his character ! He, and not I, 
.pable. In every climate is found proper food for the 
t of the inhabitants, and proper medicine for the re- 
of their diseases. Humility, as well as knowledge, 
tily estimable. Every hope, every wish, were dis- 
ted. Thou, the tutor, and I, has diligently employed 
ime. In unity consists the welfare and security of 
society. Religion, vital religion, the religion of the 
are the most powerful auxiliaries of reason, in waging 
Lth the passions, and promoting that sweet composure 
constitutes the peace of God. He, with Mr. B., intend 
5 yon. 
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Exercise 60. Rule 3. Nominatives separated by OB, nob. 

Lesson LX. 

1. 251 to 253. — Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
type. 

2. Errors to he corrected, — 251. Either his gratitude or 
compassion were roused. Which the ignorance or neg- 
ligence of later writers have produced. Man is not such a 
machine as a clock or a watch, which move merely as they 
are moved. 

252. a. — Neither he nor I intends to write on that subject 
Either you or your friend were present. Either you or I 
are greatly mistaken. 

253. a. — Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered; 
but neither the sailors nor the captain was saved. The 
cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of riches, has choked 
the seeds of virtue in many promising minds. Neither were 
their exertions, nor their skill successfuL 

Promiscuous Exer. on the whole Rule. — Neither death nor 
torture were sufficient to subdue their minds. Either that 
man or you is concerned in the affjEiir. Either imprudenct 
or indiscretions gives rise to many evils. Neither were hi« 
honours nor his estate inherited by his descendants. B(^ 
of the scholars, or one of them at least, was present at the 
transaction. Whether one person or more was concerned 
in the business, does not yet appear. Either I am in ilBHilt, 
or you. 

Rule 4. A Noun of Multitude, 

1. Study the rule, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 254. The council are dete^ 
mined. The British parliament are composed of king, lords, 
and commons. 

The enlightened part of the Saracens was lovers of learn- 
Jng and science. Mankmd \s ixiOTft xxmX,^^ \s^ l\ve bonds of 
friendship at present, lYiau *\l ^as ioTm^xVj. 

The populace is very muc\i ^Y\^^ii*m o^xmoro.. '^>b&W^. 
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not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objects of the 
berd's care. The council was not unanimous. 

Exercise 60. Section 2. 

Recapitulatory Exercise on the preceding Hides, 

the human species, the influence of instinct and habit 
generally assisted by the suggestions of reason. Dis- 
mtment, and not success, are ^e consequences of idle- 
He made as wise proyerbs as any person, him only 
pted. The reasons which he assigned were as follow?. 
«ads and writeth well. His having robbed several men 
! the cause of his punishment. That numerous company 
scattered as chaff before the stormy wind. The noble 
r of martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! Learning, how 
li soever it may be despised by some, yet men know it 
! an acquirement of great value. To love virtue and 
om are highly honourable. These we have extracted 
L an historian of merit; and are the same that were 
tised under the pontificate of Leo X. 

act well, and to suffer well, was the great character- 
} of the Romans. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, 
n obscure style, are always faulty. Every deed and 
y motive were good. The cape of Good Hope, as well 
lany islands in the West Indies, are famous for hurri- 
s. Either avarice, or the cares of life, has misled him. 

ship, (together with all her stores, the crew, and the 
engers,) were totally lost. The ship struck upon the 
s soon after midnight, and neither the captain, nor pas- 
ers, nor any of the crew was saved. The present 
sration possess far greater advantages than the pre- 
Qg generation of men ; they are more enlightened, and 

ought to be more wise and virtuous. 

Exercise 61. Rule 5. The Article, 

Lesson LXI. 
255, 256. Study the Lesso^i, mA repeal Njas. Nkx^^ 

£:rrors to be corrected. — 255. tt. ^Svs i•a^Jtta^ ^^^ '^^'^'^^ 

q3 
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ney. I will give their abilities trial. True charity is not 
the meteor, which occasionally glares. — b. Purity has its 
seat in a heart All our practical knowledge of God is 
comprised in a bible. A bible then ought to be to us that 
which a chart and the compass are to a mariner on the 
stormy ocean. — c. A camel is a useful animaL An ass is 
frequently ill-treated. — d. The natural objects have been 
in general arranged, for purpose of the classification, under 
three grand divisions of the minerals, the vegetables, and 
the animals. — e. The poetry, the painting, and the sculp- 
ture, are sister arts. The vanity has contributed to this 
impropriety of style. 

256. His conduct has been so disreputable that he has 
gained a few friends. He manifested so kind a disposition, 
even towards his enemies, that he found a little difficulty in 
reconciling them. So bold a breach of order, called tot 
little severity. 

Exercise 62. RniiE 5. ITie Articles, 
Lesson LXII. 

1. 257 to 259. Study the Lesson, and repeat the Iai|e 
type. 

2. Errors to be corrected — 257. a. The ecclesiastical and 
secular power concurred. The animal and vegetable world 
can entertain us with ten thousand varieties. — 6. The te- 
nerable and the pious archbishop officiated. He was the 
open and the avowed advocate of this measure. The lug^ 
and the mighty states. — c. It is a proper and excelloit 
method. He is a nervous and elegant writer. There is 
another and better world. 

258. a. The duke of Wellington and duke of Rutland hate 
signed. John, the son of Joseph and the brother of William, 
was present. — b. He is a much better writer than a reader. 
John was an abler mathematician than a linguist 

259. Of all the Roman modes of execution, crucifixion 
was most painful and ignommlous. The persons most 

. favourable to a young man's \mpTONC\sve^\., ^Tfe\v>& <M«t8. 
The more I know of him, moxc a-xcASj^oXc «5co^^ V^ ^\^rsi. 
Closer your application, sooiiex ^W\ >fo>x?»M<i^^'i^ 
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Exercise 63. Rule 5. Articles. 

Lesson LXIII. 

1. 260 to 264. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
ype. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 260. The Right Reverend 
[iOrd Bishop of Durham. You may address hun. The Right 
lonourable Lord Chancellor. He has obtained the title of 
n earL A duke's wife is styled a duchess. George third. 

261. Remorse, which terminates in reformation, is true 
epentance. 

262. A benevolent man will regard the welfare and the 
lappiness of his neighbour. Set the plums, the apples, and 
he pears upon the table. The fear of shame, and desire of 
ppTobation, prevent many bad actions. He was fired with 

desire of doing something, though he knew not yet, with 
istinctness, either the end or means. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule. — The high and 
)w, the rich and poor, will meet together. The fire, the 
ir, the earth, and the water, have been considered four 
laments of the philosophers. The French and English 
ation are very powerful. Reason was given to a man to 
ontrol his passions. He makes a better poet than a phi- 
)6opher. The Right Honourable Duke of Grafton. As his 
lisfortunes were the fruit of his own obstinacy, a few per- 
ons pitied him. A lie is the falsehood told with the design 
3 deceive. Whatever be a motive leading to employment 
f it, it is equally the lie. Moral culpability of individual 
lay be lessened or increased by motive, but nothing more. 
Ve may call it by mild appellations, the untruth, the false- 
lood, departure from truth, &c., but a nature of thing is not 
Itered. The falsehood told with design to deceive, is lie. 

Exercise 64. Nouns in Apposition. 

Lesson LXW. 

7. 265 to 267. Study the Lesson, m^ vepcal N\vi ^V^^ 
fsson. 
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2. Errors to be corrected. — 265. Augustas, the Roman 
Emperor, him who succeeded Julius Caesar, is irariously 
described. They slew the governor, he that was mentioned 
before. One of our party has left; him who came with 
Mr. K. 

Behold the mighty murderers of mankind. 
They, who in sport, whole kingdoms slew. 

266. a. — Misses Watson were present The Misses Clay- 
ton are come. The Misses Johnson have not arriyed. — b. 
The letter was addressed to Miss Johnsons. Direct the 
letter to the Mr. Masons. Mr. Henry's compliments to the 
Miss Williamsons. — c. Supply Hie relatives — You read very 
indistinctly ( ) should be avoided. 

267. — Who is there ? Me. To whom did he speak ? To 
he. Who has written this ? Him. Who counted the 
money? Both the clerk and him. Whose shoes are these? 
John. 

Exercise 65. Rule 7. Possessive Case, 

LBS80N LXV. 

1. 268 to 271. Study the Lesson, and repeat the \up 
type. 

2. Errors to he corrected, — 268. a. From others eigte- 
rience learn wisdom. The lemons juice is cool and reft«A- 
ing. The mans fimmess and constancy, in the midit of 
natures most cruel sufferings, were an extraordinary instinee 
of the minds power over the body. — 6. I called at Thoa- 
sons. He has been to St. Peters. — c. Everyman inllhc 
judged by ( ) actions. ~ d, Asa his heart was perfect irith 
the Lord. 

269. a. — The anniversary of King William's and Quees 

Mary's accession to the throne. The house was Joseph's aid 

Robert's property. His father's and mother's consent ini) 

necessary. — h. Scott, Moore, and Byron's talents and genitt 

have shed a lustre on the literature of the nineteenth centxaj* 

These three books (sevetflXl'j^ ^.xe i^Ti, Thomas, and "WU- 

liatns. — c. I wish to bave tiry eowsva. «&^^ %d& \S!c^\isiste 

advice. He lost not onVy X\ift <j\iWi<i^w,\sNx\. <dX "^^ 

tinic, the kings conMence. 
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270. a, — The mighty Ajax shall his prize resign, 
Ulysses spoils, or e*en thy own be mine. 

b. — You have suffered for righteousnesses sake. 

c. — This book is Thomas*. This is the first witness place. 
)r Herodias sake, his brother Philip's wife. 

271.— They praised the duke's, as they called him, wit and 
Qse. They extolled the young priuce's, as he was called, 
udence and valour. 

Exercise 66. Rule 7. Possessive. 

Lesson LXVI. 

1, 272 to 275. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 272. a. This canal is the Duke's 
Bridgewater's. I will not for David's, thy father's sake. — 
He bought the articles at Wilson's, the druggist's. This 
Dr. Blomfield's, the Bishop of London's. This picture was 
3 Royal Highness's the Duke of Clarence's. He took 
Tuge at the ambassador, the king's representative's. These- 
jre purchased at Thomson's the cutler's. — c. He called at 
►hnson's, the bookseller's shop. He sent to Wilson's, the 
aper's shop. — d. This is Sir Walter Scott's work, the cele- 
ated novelist and poet's. This is Lord Bacon's sentiment, 
e great precursor's of Locke and Newton. 

273. a. — Virtue's man is an amiable character. It was his 
other's wife's mother's house. It was necessary to have 
»th the physician's and the surgeon's advice. — b. The extent 

the prerogative of the king of England, is sufficiently as- 
rtained. 

274. fl.— These pictures of the duke were sent to him from 
aly. It was a proposal of your brother. — b. This picture 

' Charles's does not much resemble him. The estate of 
''illiam's is much encumbered. This is the eldest son of the 
uke of Wellington's. 

275. — Much depends on this rule 'beMi^oX^er^'sA.. ""^K^^^s* 
? cause of the earth moving roand. \3aft svm.^ ^vslOsn.^'^^'^'^^ 
the effect of youth, associating V\l\i Vmoxis ^ovK^-asvv^-^^^ 
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Exercise 66. Section 2. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule, from 268 to 275.— 
Honour is virtues reward. Forbes Oriental Memoirs. Wis- 
dom is the minds health. And Thyrons walls Alpheus streams 
enclose. On this trial, the judge and the jurys sentiments 
were at variance. Till, vain of mortals empty praise, he 
strove. They implicitly obeyed the protectors, as they called 
him, imperious mandates. Moses rod was turned into a ser- 
pent. The estate of the corporation's is much encumbered. 
Much depends on John making the experiment. We ha^e 
seen the Misses Johnson. Peter's, John's, and James's occu- 
pation was that of fishermen. Shakspeare, Milton, and John- 
sou's works have obtained great celebrity. This measire 
gained the king, as weU as the people's approbation. This is 
the Duke's of Leinster's. My son's wife's brother called this 
morninp:. The articles were purchased at Wilson's the gro- 
cer's. The news of the defeat of the army of the Turks was 
unfounded. 

Exercise 66. Section 3. 

Recapitulatory Exercises on tite preceding Hules, — It is 
amidst the trials and sorrows that infidelity appears in its 
proper and most frightful aspect When subjected to mnl^ 
tifarious ills, to wl^ich flesh is heir, what are there to uphold 
our spirit, but the discoveries and the prospects that are un- 
folded to us by the revelation ? What, for this pnrpose, can 
be compared with the belief, that every thing here below aw 
under the management of infinite wisdom and goodness, and 
that there is an inunortality of bliss awaiting us in another 
world. If this conviction be taken away, what is there to 
which we can have recourse, on which a mind may patiently 
and safely repose in a season of adversity ? Where is a balm 
which I may apply with effect to my wounded heart, after I 
have rejected the aid of an Almighty Physician ? Impose 
upon me whatever hardships you please ; give me nothing 
but bread of sorrow to eat*,t'eiVLviltomTaaix\ft:Q.ds in whom I had 
placed tny confidence •, \ay me m\Yve c<^.^V\sX kA >^«s^s*c^^«A 
on a thorny bed of disease-, setxVe ^e^>(JQ.>ofe^«t^ \s^fcNsL^*tk 
terrors ; do all tbis, only \et ra^ tn\sX m \xv^ %w\wa^>iA 
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my head on a bosom of Omnipotence, and I will fear 
— I will rise superior to affliction, — I will rejoice in 
lulation. 

bese causes depend all our happiness or misery. The 
y of John, I mean his books and furniture, were 
destroyed. This prodigy of learning, this scholar, 
ind antiquarian, were entirely destitute of good breed- 
l civility. In this place, there were not only security, 
abundance of provisions. Thomas disposition is 
han his brothers ; and he appears to be the happier 
3ut some degree of trouble is all men's portion. A 
icity of kind offices, in persons frequently conversant 
te another, are the bond of society and friendship. 



Exercise 67. Rule 8. Adjectives, 
Lesson LXVII. 

'6 to 280. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 
rrors to be corrected, — 276. Many a man was present. 
11 find the remark in the second or third pages. The 
IS twenty foot deep. He has been playing this four 

a. — He was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by 
eans, he became wealthy. He was virtuous, and by 
neans, he was respected. — b. He was so prudent as 
•t the happy means between presumption and timi- 

flf. — Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligion 
lem beneath the brutes ; that, binds tbem down to a 
liable speck of perishable earth, this opens for them 
lect to the skies. 

—Give to every one their due. Neither of those men 
onourable. Each of them in their turn receive the 
; to which they are entitled. 

— He is the tallest of the two. The o^^Qwle «»Q5i3A v?^ 
viest WiiJiam, Thomas, aud. "^0;^^ ^s.'WSvfeN 'Ocvr.X'jj^.- 
IS to he in ill health. 
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Exercise 68. Rule 8. Adjectives, 

Lesson LXVIIL 

1. — 281 to 284. Study the Lesson, and repecU the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 281. The tongue is like a race- 
horse, which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 
The Supreme being is the wisest, the most powerfulest, and 
the best of beings. 

282. His work was more perfect than his brother's. That 
expression is more untrue than the other. It was situated 
on the extremest point That opinion is too uniyersal to be 
rejected. 

283. Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, and a 
new pair of gloves ; he is the servant of an old rich man. 
The orchard is planted with five rows of trees ; ihe first 
three are apple-trees, and the other two are pear-trees. 

284. a. He writes tolerable well. He acted agreeable to 
his instructions. Three months' notice is required to be given 
previous to a pupil's leaving the school. I intend, conrorm- 
able to my plan, to suggest a few hints. — 6. His coodoct 
was agreeably to his notions of honour. The rose smeOs . 
sweetly. From these beginnings, we may hope for a soon 
and prosperous issue. — c. Such an amiable temper is seldom 

seen. I never before saw such a high building. He ii 

more experienced and older than she.* 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Rule. — 276 to 584.— 
These kind of things gives no satisfaction. *Tis more easier 
to build two chimneys than to maintain one. The con- 
spiracy was the easier discovered, from its being known to 
many. The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and saved the patient's life. This person embraced every 
opportunity to display his talents ; and by these means ren- 
dered himself ridiculous. The bird flew swift. Confonn- 
ahly to their vehemence of thought, was their vehemence of 
gesture. The two first In the row are cherry-trees, the two 



* In the position of adjective*, tVve Xoxigesl^wilvs^ ^w^\ ^Bsusfis^X 
t>e placed the last. 
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otherg are pear-trees. Neither of my friends were aware of 
the ooDseqtience. Yirtoe and yice are very different in their 
ooDBeqaences, this leads to happiness, that to misery. He is 
better of the three. He ia such an unruly boy, that he will 
cormpt the whole schooL The quarrel became so universal 
and national. He is a new created knight, and his dignity 
sits awkward upon him. 

Exercise 69. Rule 9. Personcd Pronouns. 
Lemon LXIX. 

1 . — ^285 to 29 1 . Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 285. A. person may make 
themselves happy, though they do not possess great riches. 
A soul inspired with the love of truth, will keep all his 
powers attentive to the pursuit of it 

286. Whatever Chaldean antiquities he could procure, he 
sent them into Greece. Disappointments and afflictions, 
they often improve us. What I have told you, it is the 
truth. 

287. Observe them four men walking. Persons the most 
abandoned to all sense of goodness, sometimes wish them 
who are related to them, to be of a different character. 

289. They are much greater gainers than me bj this happy 
event. He is much more learned than her. The undertaking 
was much better executed by his brother than he. You are 
as tall as him. 

290. Ah I miserable thee. Oh I happy we. 

291. He and you were busy. I and he have been consult- 
ing the chart I and you have not written our exercises. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the whole Pule. — 286 to 291. — 
The Apostles, who immediately conversed with our Saviour, 
they had the testimony of their own senses for his divine 
authority. Those who talk shall be fined. She is as learned 
as me. Lend me them books. If the pupil has genius, ap- 
plication to study will improve and adorn them. It i« M^a, 
what be asserts. Ah I wretched li]h,ee, NiV\o \iasX xis^^^Na.^ 
groad advice. They know how to "wrAfe wsi ^<^ "8w^\5xs£^. 
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Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 
it towards heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh ; and it shall be- 
come small dust He sees no one in prosperity without 
envying them. It will be useless your attempting to do it 
Those who are in the first class may repeat their lessons. 

Exercise 70. Rule 10. Relative Pronouns. 

Lesson LXX. 

1 . — 292 to 294. Study the Lesson, and repeatihe large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 292. He who trusts in the 
Almighty, will never be without a friend. Thou, who knows 
all things, canst speedily remove these my troubles. Neither 
the logic nor the rhetoric which distinguish the doctor, ms 
able to persuade them. 

293. Whom is there to oppose him ? He is a man whom, 
as far as I am able to judge, deserves your esteem. It is 
not to be expected that they, whom in early life, have been 
deceitful, should afterwards become ingenuous, b. When I 
arrived, who should I see, but your brother. They "who 
have laboured to make us wise and good, are the persons 
who we ought to love and respect, and who we ought to be 
grateful to. 

294. a. St Paul wrote to the Roman converts, some of 
which had been heathens. They seem to take the sun out of 
the world, which take friendship out of it 6. The chiW 
whom we saw could not walk. The animals whom you de- 
scribe come from Bengal. Shun vicious pleasure, who is ft 
deadly mischief. Who of you convinceth me of sin ? Who 
of these men came to his assistance, c. The court, who gives 
currency to manners, ought to be exemplary. The army 
was divided into battalions, each of whom was composed n 
men from the same country. 

Exercise 71. Rule 10. The Relative. 

Lesson LXXL 

J. — 295 to 298. Study l\ielAS&o\i,wATepeat tlie large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — ^^^. h. C^Xa^^sRVii >& %as&» 
name for patriotism, distTngaVB\LedVvca&^ «vixa»xc3 cyi^Tsesh^ 
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118 Caesar, who is a name rcTerenced by the ambitions, 
murdered by his citizens. 

96. b. He was the ablest minister which James ever pos- 
ed. Give me anything which you please. Who are 
T who assisted ns yestei^iay ? c. The minister and mea« 
*8 which distinguished his reign, are regarded with ad- 
ation. 

97. a. He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly 
ault. Not but what we are to make allowances for his 
lOur. b, I relate that I have seen. 

98. Howsoeyer learned he may be, he is not candid. On 
chsoever side it is viewed, it will bear examination. 

Exercise 72. Rule 10. The Relative. 

Lbsson LXXII. 
. — 299 to 303. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

. Errors to be corrected, — 299. There are millions of 
pie in the empire of China whose support is derived 
ost entirely from rice. He involved a friend in a trouble- 
le lawsuit, who had always supported him. 

lOO. a, I treat you as a boy who love to learn, and are 
bitious of receiving instructions. I am the Lord thy God, 
3 teacheth thee to profit, and who lead thee by the way 
u shouldst go. I am the person who advise such things. 
Thou art the Lord who did choose Abraham, and 
ughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

iOl. A long life may be passed without finding a friend, 
whose understanding and virtue we can equally confide, 
L the opinion of whom we can value for its justness and 
verity, 

i02. a. His conduct b not scandalous, and that is the best 
I be said of it. He discovered some qualities in the youth, 
I disagreeable nature, and to him were wholly unaccount- 
e. b. Who studies much and properly, will become 
rned. 

Promiscuous ETerctses on the whole Bule. — l^'LNSi^^V — 
r which seek wisdom, will certaXx^^ ^Xki^ W ^'wsv -^^^ 
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satisfied bat what he is still culpable. The wheel lulled 
another man, which is the sixth which have lost their lives by 
this means. He instructed and fed the crowds who sor- 
rounded him. The servant betrayed his master with a Idss, 
who had never before been suspected of treachery. He 
showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magnanimity that does 
honour to human nature. He is a man who delight in re- 
turning a favour received. All who were present loudly 
applauded him. Ajax was one of the most valiant of the 
Greeks, who went to the siege of Troy. - The club, of whom 
I am a member, was engaged last night upon a discourse on 
honour. Pha'l^rls, who is a name ever to be detested, waa 
put to death by the people of Agrigentum. 

Exercise 72. — Section 2. 

Recapitulatory Exercises on the preceding Rules, 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, are the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a man of merit Thou bore with our 
infirmities, thou didst forgive our iniquities. A wise man 
will desire no more than he can get justiy, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfiilly, and live upon contentedly. 

When we compare the works of nature with those of art, 
we find that the former has great superiority over the latter. 
He puts down the mighty, and exalteth the humble. Tour 
regai*d and mine was equal. Whatever were his birth, his 
education was good. 

Not one of the copies which was first published, are hoy 
to be procured. There were almost an endless variety of' 
the feathered race; and among them were the homlniDg 
bird. The whole man, with his virtues or vices, are finely ana 
exactly described. Piety towards God, as well as sobriety 
and virtue, are necessary qualifications to make a truly wise 
and judicious man. 

In his exhortations, he is louder than them. Sueh was the 
abbey-chuTch. which he erected at Westminster, and served 
afterwards as a pattern for oliiei ^svyMm^. Envy and igno- 
rance is prone to Ini8TepTesetit1i^ift^ift«XTaQ^2w^J«s^\'QBfc'aM* 
^^udable conduct. The AtcadMnis "Vievw^ wi \xdAsA y(»^ 
they were unskilled in na^igaXVon. 
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It is worse than death what I hare suffered. Suck passages 
as are excessive bad, are committed to the margin. A high 
degree of mental maturity, and of acquired knowledge, are 
necessary to enable us to derive advantage, and avoid incon- 
venience, from visiting a foreign nation. He dresses very 
neat. I see you have a new pair of gloves. They did not 
behave with that decorum which is the duty of every gentle- 
man to observe. 

Exercise 73. Rule 11. Government of Verbs. 

Lesson LXXIIL 

1. — 304 to 310. Study the Lesson,and repeatthe large type. 

2. Errors to he corrected. — 304. You are the friend who T 
esteem, who I sincerely wish to serve. He who you accuse 
in such violent terms, I declare and maintain to be innocent. 
He who you ignorantly worship, declare I unto you. 

305. He shall not want for encouragement. We can ly 
no means allow these liberties. 

306. Vary the following. — He was taught music ; I was 
allowed great liberty ; He was denied the request ; We were 
told a long story. 

307. Errors to be corrected. — He will one day repent him 
of doing these things. The popular lords did not fail to en- 
large themselves on the subject. Question; — When are in- 
transitive verbs used as transitive ? 

308. This person was entered into a conspiracy. Fifty 
^noen are deserted. The commissioners being come. 

309. It is him who has produced that mischief. If I were 
him, I would be more cautious. I always understood it to 
be he that wrote the book. Whom do they say that I am ? 
Who do you think him to be ? We know it to be they. 

310. The queen was accompanied with the state oflBcers of 
the crown. They were overwhelmed with a shower of 
stones. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Rule. — ^^\\ft "^X^. — ^^ 
and they we know, but who are "jou'i l^a Vtv»i <y5\s!cssv\NJJ^^ 
the offence, yon should correct, ivoV \ ^>vo ^^v \vkv^^'=£^'^ 

R *^ 
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Whom do the people say that we are ? She that is idle and 
misehievoos, reprove sharply. It seems to have been him 
who conducted himself so wdL I shall premise with two 
or three general obserrations. Whom you all know, are 
honourable men. I belieye it to haye been they. He being 
set out, we must hasten to depart 

Exercise 74. Rule 12. Tlie Subjunctive Mood, 

Lbsson LXXIV. 
1. — 311. Study the Lesson, and r^^eat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 311. a. If he do sincerely be- 
lieve the truths of religion, let him act accordingly. 6. No 
one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
hopes for some advantage. 

c. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst not be the 
happier for it If thou did reject him, thou wast culpable. 
Was I Parmenio, I would act differently. If it rains to- 
morrow, I shall not walk. Despise not any condition, lest it 
happens to be your own. Though thou will not acknow- 
le^e, thou canst not deny the &ct. If thou may share his 
labours, be thankful, and do it cheerfully. If thou would 
improve in knowledge, be diligent 

Promiscuous Exercise on the whole Rule, — If he speak only 
to display his abilities, he is unworthy of attention. As the 
governess were present, the children behaved properly. 
Remember what thou wert, and be humble. Though I was 
perfect, yet would I not presume. Though thou did injurr ' 
huB^ he harbours no resentment If WilOam desire to gain 
esteem, he must employ the proper means. 

Exercise 75. Rule 13. The Infinitive Mood, 

Lbsson LXXV. 

1. — 312to315. Study the Lesson, and r«pea/ the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 312 a, €k)d wills not a sinner 
^ie. We ought not act hastily. Endeavour in^rove. 6. It 
^ better forgive an injury, tlaan perpetuate a quarreL c. It 
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t wo excelknt, as deserve my warmest commendation. 
L May we always act uprightly, to do that which con- 
Mwnee approves. 

313. a. He needs not to make such a noise. How delight- 
Ail to behold a young man to resist the allurements of vice, 
to despise the voice of flattery, and to cheerfully obey the 
call of duty. b. They have been bid go. She has been 
made observe. They have been heard say. He will be seen 
prosper. 

314. Questions to be answered. — After what verbs is the 
present participle generally preferred to the infinitive pre- 
sent ? Vary the fdhwing expressions : •— They heard him 
remark ; He observed him do it ; They beheld him run 
about. 

315. Questions, — After what verbs is the word that fol- 
lowed by a finite verb and its nominative case, used instead 
oS the infinitive mood ? Vary the foUowing sentences : — We 
wish him to study ; You believe him to be industrious ; He 
regrets to have consulted him so late ; He denied it to be an 
error. 

Promiscuous Exercises an the whole Hule, — We saw the . 
lightning to flash. They acted with so much reserve, that 
some persons doubted them to be sincere. It is the differ- 
ence of their conduct, which makes us to approve the one, 
and to reject the other. He dares not to assert it He found 
him to idle about. I perceive him to dimb the walL He 
will one day wish to have written to him sooner. 

Exercise 76. Ritle 14. Use of the Tenses, 

Lbsson LXXVI. 

1. — 316 to 31 8. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large[type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 316. He has given me yester- 
day a valuable book, but to-day he took it from me. In the 
least insect there have been muscles, nerves, joints, veins, 
arteries, and blood. He has lately lost an oul^ «iQ»\N.. ^^^ 
has been ibrmerly very disoTderly •, \i\3L\.is)tsL\s '^^«x^\a*^'^^^- 
fent timCf he was decent and T«g;\]^. 
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317. a. The ancients asserted that yirtue was its own re^ 
ward. He said that the feyer always produced thirst. He 
constantly declared, that eternal felicity awaited the pious. 
c. Thomas said that he is contented. 

318. a. He has choose to ride. He has drank too much. 
The desk has heen shook. They have choose the part of 
honour and yirtue. b. By too eager pursuit he run a great 
risk of heing disappointed. He was greatly heated, and 
drunk with ayidity. He dared not commit so great an 
offence, as that which was proposed to him. 

Exercise 77. — Tenses continued, 
Lbsson LXXVII. 

1 . — 3 1 9 to 324. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large tjrpe. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 319. We shall welcome 'him 
when he arriye. He must suffer before he repent. When 
he have completed his work, he shall receive his wages. 

320. He went much more slowly than he ought to have 
done. He has fallen much oftener than he is accustomed 
to do. 

321. The reward is his due, and it has already, or will 
hereafter, be given to him. The intentions of some of these 
philosophers, nay, of many, might and probably were good. 

322. I shall be obliged to him, if he would gratify me in 
that particular. His sea-sickness was so great, that I often 
feared he would have died before our arrival. Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life. I shall speedily re- 
turn, that I might be in time. 

323. a. If I know your faults, I would point them out 
If I receive the letter, I would have attended to it. 

324. a. In the natural world, it seems to have been the 
general ordinance of Providence, that what is remarkable for 
solidity and durability, should be slow in growth : in many 

instances, the same law appears tx> \k«ve Vexv established in 
fbe moral world. It was then nvy pvrc^o&ft \ft V^-s^s. ^Ni^^ 
*^^Jes. d, Lj'curgus, the SpaTl«a\ Yavj^vNiiX, \?» ^^iA \ft\fc 
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t in the 926th year hefore Christ He appeared to see 
sr days. 

*ram. Exercises. — 316 to 324. — Do to others, as you 
Id have others to have done unto you. We expected 
we should have arrived eaiiier. He said, that truth was 
lutable. It is well wrote. Be wise and good, that you 
ht be happy. Do not condemn him before he have been 
:d. It would, on reflection, have given me great satisfac- 
, to relieve him from that distressed situation. They 
they intended to have met us. He speaks as if he is 
irmined to be heard. I purpose to go to London in a few 
Lths ; after I shall finish my business there, to proceed to 
erica. His resolution was too strong to be shook by 
bt opposition. He has ridden much more quickly than 
s accustomed to do. Either it has or it shall be written. 
>y maintained that scripture conclusion, thatjall mankind 
from one head. 

Exercise 78. 77ie Participles, Rule 15. 

LB880N LXXVIII. 

. — 325 to 328. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

. Errors to be corrected. — 325. He is wearying his self 
^rain. I have been expecting ye. I could not refrain 
n suspecting they as enemies, and he as a suspicious 
nd. 

26. a. From the teaching Mr. B. he has profited much, 
as much surprised at the marrying the bachelor. 

. By the observing of truth, you will command esteem, as 
1 as secure peace. He prepared them for this event, by 
sending them proper information. 

27. Pliny, speaking of Cato, the censor, disapproving of 
Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. Much depends 

»n the tyro observing this rule. What is the reason of 
i man dismissing his servant ? 

28. Great exertions were ToaAiAii^ Vo ^cva<i V\& ^^^aoarsv. 
le and ta/ents were wanting to do VjkSXSRfc ^» '^'^ «^^^*55«s.. 
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Exercise 79. Adverbs, Rulb 16. 
Lesson LXXIX. 

1. 329 to 335. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 329. We must not expect to 
find study agreeable always. He impertinently behaved to 
his master. He prudently conducts himself on all occasions. 
He was determined to invite back the king, and to call to- 
gether his friends. — He liberally has rewarded him. He 
has nobly acted. — You were hurt seriously. It has been 
contested most nobly. — He can be never sincerely disposed 
to promote peace. A sovereign was never so much beloved 
by the people. — A God verily there is that judgeth the earth. 
— Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. I saw three persons only. Not the man only, but the 
woman also was present. 

330. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be heard 
by the whole assembly. 

331. a. If some persons* opportunities were never so fa- 
vourable, they would be too indolent to improve them. 
b. We were never there. They were permitted never to 
assemble in large numbers. A man was never so used. 

332. From whence we may likewise date the period of this 
event. From hence arose all that confusion. 

333. He walked thither in less than an hour. Whither 
have you been since you left the city ? 

334. He left the seminary too early, since when he has 
made very little improvement. Some of my then hearers 
prevailed upon me to publish these lectures. 

335. a. He drew up a petition, where he too freely repre- 
sented his own merits. His follies had reduced him to a 
situation where he had much, lo lew, «ja'^Tia'OcLVSi%\ft'^'^'^' 
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Exercise 80. Negatives. Rule 17. 

LEfsoN LXXX. 

1. 336. Stady the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to be corrected — 336 a. He will not, by no meani 
act as they advise kim. So tranquil was he, so armed in con 
scions virtue, so sustained by the noblest religious principlei 
that no adverse occurrence, no change of fortune, never difi 
turbed him. Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance o 
disguise. There cannot be nothing more insignificant thai 
vanity. 

b. Questions adapted to the Note. — ^What word preserve 
the negation ? c. Correct ; — Whether he wishes or no. 

JFVow. Ex. — 329 to 336. We may happily live, thoogl 
our possessions are smalL He offered an apology, whicl 
being not admitted, he became submissive. Having noi 
known, or having not considered the measure proposed, U 
failed of success. If you are blessed naturally witib a good 
memory, continually exercise it Virtuous habits, that are 
merely produced by situation, will last just so long, and no 
longer, than the situation remains unchanged. Pleasure Is 
only received, when we give it in return. It is only deficient 
in this respect. Whither are you all going? - There WM s 
large enough company. From hence it appears that lie 
position is unfounded. There are some of his pieces wlwe 
the fable is founded on one action only. He was last year in 
London, since then he has been at Liverpool. 

Exercise 81. Prepositions. Hxtle 18. 

Lesson LXXXI. 

1. 337 to 340. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type 

2. Errors to be corrected. — 337. To poor I, there is no 
much hope remaining. It is not he that they were so angr 
witb. He has brought ruin upon hisself. He laid the sos 

pJcJon upon somebody, 1 know nol ^bo^ in the caDapany. 

338. Does that boy know wVio ^i^ «^^iiK& xa"^ ^WMi^<» 
^e offer such language to? ^Wlaail Vw^*\^V)SiaXTsi%\sjCx^Ti^^^ 
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Hare y oa no person who you can confide in for the execution 
of that commission ? 

339. a. He asserted that monastic retirement, if not con- 
trary to, was not required by, the laws of God. 

340 a. Supply appropriate prepositions in the following sen*- 
tences; — His &ther educated him — great care, and he is 
now repaid — his son's proficiency. Rise early — the morn- 
ing and adhere — a prescribed plan — study. Vortigem in- 
Tited the Saxons — Uie assistance — the Britons — the Scots 
and Picts. 

341. Qoest What prepositions are subjoined to derivative 
nouns f 

Exercise 82. — Prepositions. 

Lesson LXXXII. 

1. — 342. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large and small 
type. 

2. Errors to be corrected, — 342. He had a taste of such 
studies, and pursued them earnestly. When we have had a 
true taste for the pleasures of virtue, we can have no relish 
of those of vice. We are often disappointed of things, which, 
before possession, pronused much enjo3rment. He finds a 
difficult of fixing his mind. There was no water, and he 
died for thirst We can folly confide on none but the truly 
good. Many have profited from good advice. Many ridi- 
culous practices have been brou^t in vogue. This is a 
principle in unison to our nature. They are resolved of doing 
th^ duty. We went leisufely above stairs, and came hastily 
below. We shall write up stairs this forenoon, and down 
stairs in the aftemocm. The politeness of the world has the 
same resemblance with benevolence, that the shadow has 
with the substance. Zeal ought to be composed with the 
highest degrees of pious affections. 

Exercise 83. — Prepositions. 

Lemoii LXXXVU. 
i.-<^4a Study the Lesaon, wid. repeat ^e.\5Mt^^'N.'^V^> 
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2. Errors to be corrected, — 343. They intend going for 
>ublin. He lives in No. 7, Portland-street 

He now resides at York ; he formerly lived at London. 

They landed in Plymouth. He lives in Caen, in Nor- 
mandy. 

Prom. Ex, — 337 to 344. His sobriety is no derogation to 
his understanding. It is my request, that he will be parti- 
cular in speaking to the following points. On these occasions, 
the pronoun is governed by, and consequently agrees with, 
the preceding word. They were too eager of the pursuit 
We are now reconciled with these difficulties. You have a 
prejudice to my cause. He resides at Chatham-street To 
have no one to whom we heartily wish well to, and whom 
we are deeply concerned for, is a deplorable state. 

Exercise 84. — Conjunctions, Rule 1 9. 
Lesson LXXXIV. 

1. — 345to351. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Errors to he corrected, — 345. a. Enjoying health, and 
to live in peace, are great blessings. To be moderate io 
our expectations of worldly happiness, being cautious ii 
forming our plans, and to be scrupulous in our choice o 
means, will, most probably, ensure prosperity, and hav 
surely secured self-satisfaction. 

b. You and me are old friends. Between you and L ]V 
brother and him are tolerable granmiarians. Between h 
and I there is some disparity of years ; but none between b 
and she. 

347. Honour, principle, distinguish his character. H« 
determined to think, act, with vigour. His pronuncia 
was not agreeable, his ^tures were not agreeable. New 
Locke, Barrow, were distinguished men. 

348. Except you study more diligently, you will r 
become learned. No one rendered assistance unless Jo 

349. He might have been "happy, aa^ li^^ \^ SxsSi 
^^oed of it. — Though he was sometme^V^Vy^^^iiX 
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often tmgeneroas. — He could command his temper, though 
certainly -would not. 

350. We cannot question but that his alliance must have 
been a source of friendship and attachment We were ap- 
prehensive lest some accident had happened. 

351. They were glad you sent the books. 

Exercise 85. Rule 19 continued. 
Lesson LXXXV. 

1. 352, 353. Study the Lesson, and repeat both types of 
this Lesson. 

2. Errors to he corrected. — 352. a. Be ready to succour 
such persons who need thy assistance. Those savage people 
seemed to have no other element but war. — 6, c. As far as I 
am able to judge, the book is well written. There is no 
condition so secure, as cannot admit of change. He would 
rather confess before he "would be imprisoned. When he 
has "Written the letter, so soon will he be at liberty. The 
dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor suffer 
the ox to eat it. Both honour, riches, glory await the con- 
queror's brow. — d. Germany ran the same risk which Italy 
had run. The resolution was not the less fixed, that the 
secret was yet communicated to very few. He has little of 
the scholar than the name. 

353. I will present it either to him myself, or direct it to 
be given to him. He did neither write it nor did they recite 
it. Either he has spoken four or five times. 

Prom. Ex. — 345 to 353. He has little more of the scholar 
besides the name. Such men that act treacherously ought 
to be avoided. To pretend attachment to the king and con- 
stitution, and at the same time conspiring for their over- 
throw, is vile hypocrisy. They feared lest you would be 
offended. Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
would debase him. If he understand the subject, and attends 
to it industriously, he can scarcely fail of success. She and 
him are very unhappily connected. Did. \ifc\i<5^. \fc\Jk.'aNS5,Vv^ 
fault, and entreated me to forgwe V\m*^ '\1V^1 ^^^^. ^^ 
happy hut the stranger. There ^%s ^wsv^'OcLvci^ '^^ ^ssmw-^ ^ 

% % 
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and yet so piercing in his look, as affected me at once with 
love and terror. We are generally pleased with any little 
accomplishments of body or mind. 

Exercise 86. Rule 20. Ellipsis, 
Lesson LXXXVI. 

1. — 354. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. — 354. a. Employ the Ellipsis ; — The gay and the pleas- 
ing are sometimes the most insidious and tibe most dangerous 
companions. Ayarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; 
but ayarice and cunning cannot gain friends. I venerate 
him, I respect him, I loye him, on account of his yirtues, and 
the benefits which he has conferred upon me. Perseverance 
in laudable pursuits will reward all our toils, and will pro- 
duce effects beyond our calculation. 

h. Supply the Ellipsis ; — Without firmness, nothing that 
is great can be undertaken ; that is difficult and hazardous, 
can be accomplished. They enjoy a free constitution and 
laws. His conduct is not scandalous, and that is the best can 
be said of it. Who best can suffer, best can do. 

Prom, £ar.— Cicero was an eloquent man, an able man, a 
generous man, and he was a truly patriotic man. We are 
naturally inclined to praise who praise ns, and to flatter who 
flatter us. A beautiful garden and trees were sold. The 
people of this country possess a healthy climate and soiL 

355. Rule 21. Errors to he corrected; — The court of 
France, or England, was to be the umpire. In the reign of 
Henry II. all foreign commodities were plenty in England. 
The multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their 
peace. The first proposal was essentially different, and in- 
ferior to the second. We hear the sound of the wind, but we 
cannot tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 
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PART IV. PUNCTUATION. 

Exercise 87. 77ie Comma, 

LB880N LXXXVII. 

1. — 356 to 361. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
type. 

2. Insert the proper stops in the foBowing ; — 360. a. The 
friend of order, has made half his way to yirtue. — b. The 
intermixture of evil in human society serves to exercise the 
suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

361. a. Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and 
the heart that melts at the tale of woe. — b. He informed us, 
how we might obtain the requisite materials. 

Exercise 88. Comma continued. 
Lesson LXXXVIII. 

1. — 362 to 365. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
type. 

Point the following ; — 362. a. Libertines call religion 
*>igotry, or superstition. The vicious man is often looking 
round him with anxious, and fearful circumspection. — b. 

Every tie every sense of honour was obliterated c. An 

idle, trifling society is near akin to such as is corrupting. — 
d. We have no reason to complain of the lot of man or of 
the world's mutability. 

363. a. In our health life possessions connections plea- 
sures there are causes of decay imperceptibly working. Dis- 
composed thoughts agitated passions and a ruffled temper 
poison every pleasure of life. Conscious guilt renders us 
mean-spirited timorous and base. — b. Vast rocks and de- 
serts wide and lengthening plains lar^e ^svd. 'cv^\\ ^\.\<i»:«\& 
present tbemselves to our view and cte^iXft wa.. ^^^^"sM^a ^S8»- 
tonishmont 

a 3 
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364. Continue my dear child to maie virtue thy principal 
study. Peace of mind being secured we may smile at mis- 
fortunes. We are strictly enjoined " not to follow a mul- 
titude to do evil." To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed 
his future ease and reputation. 

365. a. Charity like the sun brightens aU its objects. The 
tutor by instruction and discipline lays the foundation of the 
pupil's future honour. — 6. I proceed secondly to point out 
the proper state of our temper with respect to one another. 
Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there all is serene 
and orderly. — c. Industry will, undoubtedly, be rewarded. 
It was, indeed, very culpable. 

Exercises 89, 90. Comma, 
Lwsoifs LXXXIX, XC. 

1. — 366 to 372. Study the Lessons, and repeat the large 
type. 

2. 366. Point the following ; — a. The Shannon the largest 
river of Ireland issues from Lough Allen. — b, Ejng Charles, 
the First, was beheaded in 1649. 

367. a. Nothing is so opposite to the true eiijoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent nund. — k 
Many states were in alliance with and under the protection 
of Rome. — c. The friendships of the world can subdst no 
longer than interest cements them. 

368. a. Blind must that man be who discerns not iht 
most striking marks of a Divine governsMnt exerciBed over 
the world. — h. Many of the evils, which occasion our eom- 
plaints of the world are wholly imaginary. It it labour onl/f 
which gives the relish to pleasure. 

369. a. In youth the habits of industry are most esiilj 
acquired. What is the right path few teke the tronUe d 
inquiring. By threads innumerable our interests are iIlte^ 
woven, 

370, The greatest misery \ft lo \sfe ^wAensMiSLVj ^rar owi 
hearts. Charles's highest enioymciiX.'w^&XciT^vK^^i^eMt^ 
tressed and to do good. 
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371. As a compailion he was seyere and satirical; as a 
friend captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere harsh 
jealoas and irascible. 

372. Be diligent that you may become learned. Search 
the Scriptures that you may become wise unto salyation. 

Exercise 91. The Semicolon, 
Lbsson XCI. 

1. — 373 to 380. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
type. 

2. Point ^following; — 374. a. The passions are the 
chief destroyers of our peace the storms and tempests of the 
moral world. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friend- 
ship hell of fierceness and animosity. 

375. To give an early preference to honour above gain 
when they stand in competition to despise every advantage 
which cannot be attained without dishonest arts to brook no 
meanness and to stoop to no dissimulation are the indications 
of a great mind the presages of fiiture eminence and useful- 
ness in life. 

376. That darkness of character where we can see no 
heart those foldings of art through which no native affection 
is allowed to penetrate present an object unamiaMe in every 
season of life but particularly odious in youth. 

377. A metaphor is a eomparisoa expressed in an abridged 
form but without any of the words that denote comparison 
as " To the upright there ariseth light in darkness." 

379. ^ The Colon. — cu The three great enemies to tranquiUity 
are vice euperstition and idleness vice which poisons and 
disturbs &e mind with bad passions superstition which fills 
it with imaginary terrors idleness which loads it with te- 
diousness and disgust — b. Do not flatter yourselves with 
the hope of perfect happiness there is no such thing in the 
world. Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect 
happiness for there is no such thing in the world. 

380. By endeavouring to do out ^xA^ \q ^<^ -KoSs^^osaccw^-^ 
acquiring an humble trust in t\i<e xcvetc^ «a.\ ^"s^ wet ^"^ ^^^^ 
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Exercise 93. The Remaining Characters. 
Lbsson XCIII. 

385. Insert the Parenthesis; — 

The bliss of man could pride that blessing find 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind 

Left now to himself malice coald not wish him a worse 
adviser he resolyes on a desperate project 

386 to 398. Questions, — What is a parenthesis — an apos- 
trophe — the acute accent — the grave accent — a breve — 
a diaeresis — an asterisk — obelisk — double dagger — pa- 
rallels ? What do two or three asterisks denote ? What 
is a brace — a caret — an ellipsis — crotchets or brackets — 
a hyphen — an index — a section — a paragraph — a quo • 
tation? 

Exercise 94. Capital Letters. 
Lbsson XCIV. 

1. — 399 to 408. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large 
type. 

2. Correct the errors in the use of capital letters in the fol- 
lowing sentences ; — Our creator is omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient, he is the source of all Being, Life, Intelligence, 
and happiness, hear the words of solomon, the Wise King 
of Israel : " fear god and keep his Commandments ; For this 
is the whole Duty of Man." o I how i love thy Law, oh, 
God ! it is my meditation Night and Day. The english and 
french nations have too frequently been at war with each 
other. 

know thou this truth, (enough for man to know\ 
virtue alone is happiness below. 



PART V. PROSOOx. 

Exercise 95. Prosody. 

LusoN XCV. 

Questions. — What is Prosody f What does OrthaSepy comprise ? "Ex- 

\^\ik Accent— Quantity. When is a syllable /on^ or «A0»tf HowareloMtf 

ind short syllables marked? Explain Emphasis^ Pauses^ IntomaHou. 

What is the best General Rule to be observed with regud to Jntono' 

tionf 

Exercise 96. Versification, 

Lbsson XCVI. 

Questions. — What does Versification comprise ? What principally dis- 
tinguishes Poetry from Prose ? Define Prose. What is Poetical Uceneef 
Explain Rhyme, Blank verse, a Foot, a Couplet, or Distich, a Hemittiek, a 
Stanza, Scanning. Mention the different kinds of feet. Give an example 
of each. What Is the Caesura P. 

Exercise 97. Different kinds of Verse, 

Lesson XCVII. 

Questions. ^Mention the dilTerent kinds of English Verse, Explair 
the Iambic Verse. Adduce an Example of each kind. Explain th' 
Heroic measure— an Alexandrine Verse. 

Exercise 98. a. Trochaic and Anapaestic Verse, 

Lesson XCVIII. 

1. Questions — What is the Trochaic Verse? Adduce an exampl 
each kind. Explain the Anapaestic Verse. 

2. Exercises, — Mention to what form each cif the /allowing lint 
longs, and distinguish the quantity qf each syllable, as in the foil 
Iambic : — 

The cQr I fSir tdUs | thfi knell | 6f part | Ing day ! 

1 . On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

2. Soldier, rest I thy warfare o'ct. 

Sleep the sleep that hivo«%Tio>stc^8i>kVR%-, 
Dream of battle-flelda no mote, 
Days of danger, night* ol 'waStVcv^- 
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3. Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
At his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

Exercise 98. — Section 2. 

In Poetry, several pfeculiarities are allowed ; as, 1. Adjec- 
tives are frequently used either for (a.) Nouns, or for (b.) 
Adverbs. 2. Compound epithets are very eommon. 3. In- 
transitive verbs are sometimes made transitive. 4. Poetry 
also frequently admits antiquated words and modes of con- 
struction which would be improper in prose. 6. Sometimes 
the noun and its pronoun are employed to the same verb ; 
at other times, eitiier the (6) noun or antecedent, (7) the 
relative, or (8) the verb is omitted. 9. Nor, also, frequently 
s andQ for neither » 

In tke/oliowing senlences, adduce and explain the examples given qf 

each kind j — 

1. a. And where He vital breathes there must be joy. 

1. b. Hector oft^dttffi/ heard. 

They fall successive and successive rise. 

2. Thy heaven-loved innocence. 

3. She soars the blue profound. 
— — Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creation, nuuing praise 
And looking lively gratitude. 

4. Shall I receive by gift, what of my own 

When and where likes me best^ I can command ? 

HHn thought he by the brook of Cherith stood. 

Lon^ werct to tell what I have seen. 

Then did I march, with Surra's power 

What time we raz'd old Ayton'^s tower. 

From forth the ground he rush'd. 

In sooth, be was a strange and wayward wight. 

b. All night they feast, the Oreek and Trojan powers. 
It ceased, the melancholy sound. 

G. At once shall rise 

Whom distant ages to each other's sight had long denied. 
Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 

7. For is there ought in sleep can charm the wise ? 
Woe to the cause, whate'er it be. 

Detains from us his melody. 

8. Who does the best his circumstance allow«. 
Does well, acts nobly ; — aiise\% could xio isusc«. 
Wbsit for ourselves we can. Is a\w%s% o\n%, 

9. Nor grief nor fear ihall brealL xay Te%\.. 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Exercise 99. Figures of Orthography. 
Lkmson XCIX. 

1. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Questions. — What are Figures of Spe^f \ 
they divided? Figures of Orthography. — What are 
of OrUiography f Mention them. Define and illusti 
sum — Aphaeresis — Syncope — Apocope — Prosthest 
ragoge — Synaeresis — Diaeresis — Tmesis. Wha 
cuts off a letter or syllable at the end of a irord ? - 
ginning f — the middle f What Figure adds a lettei 
lable to the beginning of a word ? — to the end ? 
contracts two Towels into one f Which divides one 
into two 9 Which separates a compound word ? 

Exercises* -^WhaX figure do the following ezan 
spectively illustrate, — Zoology — Hwa^ — awake — 
se^nnight — *gan — dispart — to God-ward f 

Exercise 100. Figures of Syntax and Mhetoj 

Lbrson C. 

1. Study the Lesson, and repeat the large type. 

2. Questions. — Mention the Figures of Syntax. 
and illustrate Ellipsis — Pleonasm — EnaUage — i 
What is the omission of words necessary to supply 
construction called ? The use of superfluous uh 
use of one Part of Speech for another f The tra: 
words? 

What is meant by Figures of Rhetoric f Wh 
sud to be used literally, and when figuratively ? 
the principal Figures of Rhetoric. Explain an 
Simile. 

JSxercises 101, 102. Figures of Rhe 
Lrssoiis C\, C\\. 
i- Study the LeMons, and rqpeat l\ie ^m^« 
^' ExpUuji and illustrate a MctaphoT — 
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Synecdoche — PerwuificatioH •— Apostrophe *^ AUegory — An- 
tithesis — Allusion — Hyperbole — Irony — Sarcasm — - Para- 
lepsis — Interrogation, — Exclamation — Vision — Climax. 

What Figure denotes the formal resemblance between two 
objects ? — Resemblance without the sign like or as? — 
What Figure represents* a subject by anpUier analogous to 
It? What denotes a Contrast? By what Fignre is some 
iceU-hnottn fact recalled to our mind ? What Figure repre- 
sents things greater or less than they really are ? What Figure 
is etnployed when we mean differendy from what we say? — 
When we pretend to omit what we really wish to enforce ? 
When we put the Catise for the Effect^ &c. ? 

What Figure is employed when the whole is put for a part^ 
&c. ? — When we attribute life to inanimate objects? — When 
we turn off from one subject of discourse to address some 
other person or thing ? — To express agitated feelings, &c. ? 
— When we employ the present for the past time ? — When 
we rise by regular steps m>m the lowest to the highest ? 



EXERCISES ON THE ABBREVIATIONS, &c. 

Exercise 103. AbbreviatioHS. 

Lttsoit cm. 

1. Exphiin the following : — A. B., A. C, A. M., A. U. C, 
B. D., B. M., Cent, Clk., Ci^., C. P. 8., &c. 

2. Give the Abbreviations for the following : --^Bachelor of 
Arts, Before the Christian em. Master of Arts, In the year of 
the World, &c. 

3. Give the Latin of the following : — A. B., A. C, A. M., 
A.U.C., B.D.,&o. 

Exercise 104. EngUsh Al^reviaiiotis, 

TLtBson CIV. 
1. Give the ftiU English of the foUowiu^^— A-w^-^ AAxw^,^ 
Ah/>., Acct, Anon^ B,A^ BaH^ B^^ Brl^^,^^. 

a. Give the English Conlraotifta tot ^Qoa l<Sto^*>»%*' 
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Answer, Administrators , Archhishopf Account^ Anonymous, 
Bachelor of Arts, &c 

Exercise 105. Latin Words. 
Lesson CV. 

1. Give the English of the following: — Ah initio; a for- 
tiori; a priori; a posteriori; ad captandum vulgtts; ad in* 
finitum; ad libitum; ad referendum; ad valorem; alias; eUibi; 
alma mater, &c. 

2. Give the Latin of the following -. — From the beginning; 
with stronger reason ; from a prior reason, or from the cause to 
the effect; from the effect to me cause; to catch the rabble, that 
is, to flatter and please them ; to infinity, &c. 

Exercise 106. Latin Phrases, 
Lesson CVL 

1. Give the English of the following: — Ipso jure; item; 
jure divJno; jus gentium; lex talionis; lapsus linguae; litira 
scripta manet ; locum tenens ; magna charta, &c. 

2. Give the Latin of the following : — By the law itself; 
also, an article in a bill; by divine right; by human law; the 
law of nations; the law of retaliation, &c. 

Exercise 107. French Words. 
Lesson CVII. 

1. Give the English of the following: — Amateur; amour; 
antique; bagatelle; beau; belle; boudoir; bulletin; bureau; 
calibre, &c. 

2. Give the French of the following: — An admirer; a 
love affair; ancient, old-fashioned; a trifle; a fashionable man; 
a fashionable woman; a private room; a daily report, &c. 

Exercise 108. French Phrases. 
Lesson CVII I. 
1. Give the English of the following : — Aide-de-camp; a 
la mode; apropos; aufait; beau-monde; beaux-esprita ; belles- 
leitres; Siilet-aonx, &c. 
2. Give the French of the f oUoVmtt •. — AssUtaiit to a gent' 
^^/ in the fashion i seowmablj/; rea3y, ^ 909 uwrM.-, mJ«»\ 
^^^'^ literature i a love-letter^ ^c. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 

IN 

SYNTAX AND PUNCTUATION. 



Exercise 109. 

475. Rule. — The Syntactical order of toords is, in general, the most 
appropriate for subjects addressed solely to the understanding; but the 
RhetorictU or Inverted order, is best adapted to subjects addressed to the 
passions and imaginations of men, as in Poetry and Oratory. 

Point out the toords which are transposed in the following, and then 
arrange them according to the Syntactical order : — 

1. Great is Diana of the Bphesians. Happy the man who puts his trust 
in God. Of night, the gloom was dark and dense. Wonderful are the 
works of our Creator. 

2. Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand, 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold. 

3. Come nymph demure, with mantle blue. 

4. A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

5. Heaven trembles; roar the mountains, thunders all the ground. 

6. When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd. 

7. Where echo walks steep hills among. 

8. Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 

Exercise 110. 
Promiscuous Exercises to be corrected by the preceding rules, 

476. Correct the errors in the following, and place over each 
the NUMERAL of tJtc rulc which has been violated : — 1 have 
read Horace Art of Poetry. These are ladies ruffles. These 
three great genius's flourished at the same time. I want a 
scissors. He acted in compliance to a bad disposition. Give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. I do not 
like these kind of men. The landlord was quite unfurnished 
of every kind of provision. I found your affairs had been 
managed in a different mannei, tlaaai \?>a».\.\ ^^vs&V 

These words have the same sensfc oi S!siQs.<i ^'Csv^^'s.. Xi^N-^«^ 

T 1 
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not forget that something more than gentleness and modesty, 
somethmg more than complacency of temper and affability 
of manners, are requisite to form a worUiy man, or a true 
Christian. They could easier get them by heart, and retain 
them in the memory. The Romans had no other sub- 
sistence, but the scanty pillage of a few farms. He has eat 
no bread, nor drank no water these two days. He wrote to 
me preyious to my coming to town. Bratns and Aruns 
hilled one another. It argued the most extreme vanity. 

Of all vices pride is the most uniyersa^ Who calls ? Me. 
Nor is mankind so much to blame, in his choice thus deter- 
mining him. By this institution, each legion, to whom a 
certain portion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within 
itself every species of lighter troops, and of missile weapons. 
He was ignorant, the profieuie historian, of the testimony, 
which he is compelled to give. He was certunly one of the 
most acute metaphysicians, one of the deepest philosophers, 
and one of the best critics and most learned divines, which 
modem times has produced. 

Exercise 111. 

477. Correct the errors in the following, and place over each 
the NUMERAL of the rule violated : — Such of the Morescoes 
might remain, who demeaned themselves as Christians. If 
you were here, you would find three or four in the parlour, 
after dinner, whom you would say, passed their afternoon 
very agreeable. The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ 
from those of another. Who, instead of beinguseful mem- 
bers of society, they are pests to mankind. Whom do men 
say that I am ? Who do you speak to ? Who she knew to 
be dead. Be not diverted from thy duty by any idlt reflec- 
tions the silly world may make upon you. It is better to 
fall among crows than flatterers ; for these only devour the 
dead, those the living. 

/ wonder that such a valiant hero as you, should trifle 

away your time in making wax ui^on these people. The 

treaty be concluded can only \>e coxisv^ett^ ^^\fc\B?^tary 

submission, and of which be took lio c«te \.o ^fe^x^'it ^<i ^^- 

tjnuance of it. Great numbeTa ^we VvWeft. o^ 'evfiaw ^^^ 
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The ends of a DWine and human legislator are vastly dif« 
ferent This is one of those highwaymen, that was con- 
demned last sessions. It is very probable, that neither of 
these are the meaning of the text It requires more logic 
than you possess, to make a man to believe, that prodigality 
is not a vice. 

They that sin, rebuke before aU. There are principles 
in man, which ever have, and ever will incline him to this 
offence. The nobility of England consisted only of one 
duke, four earls, one viscount, and twenty-nine barons, all 
the nobles of the Lancastrian party having been either 
killed in battles or on scaffolds, or had fled into foreign 
parts. 

He neglected to profit of this occurrence. You will 
arrive at London before the coach. The executive direc- 
tory, to prove that they will not reject any means of recon- 
ciliation, declares. 'Twas twenty years and more, that I 
have known him. 

Exercise 112. 

478. Correct the errors in the following^ and place over each 
the NUMERAL of the rule violated: — It were well for the 
insurgents, and fortunate for the king, if the blood, that was 
now shed, had been thought a sufficient expiation for the 
offence. James used to compare him with a cat, who always 
fell upon her legs. He accordingly draws out his forces, 
and offers battle to Hiero, who immediately accepted it. 

His was a life of miracles and might. 

And charity and love, ere yet he tasted 

The bitter draught of death, ere yet he rise 

Victorious o'er the univeral foe. 

And death, and sin, and hell, in triumph lead. 

Next these is plac'd 
The vile blasphemer ; him, whose impious wit 
Profaned the sacred mysteries of faith. 

Hibernian fields shail \ieTft \\r3 <iOTiS\0L«5.\. ^«^ ^ 
And Boyne be sung, ^\iwi \\.>aadL ^^^&^^» '^^'^ * 

All the warehouses wete ne^ >av3ii!SX« "^Vs^a^^ 
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what an infinite adyantage Alexander reaped, from the fine 
taste wherewith his preceptor, Aristotle, inspired him. 

Oh thou ! whose thnnder rends the clouded air. 
Who in the heaVn of heav'ns has'fix'd thy throne ! 

As the whole earth, and the entire duration of those 
perishing things contained in it, is altogether inconsiderable ; 
or in the prophets expressive style, **le8s than not/iing;** 
who sees not that every man ought so to frame his actions, 
as that they may effectually promote his eternal interest ? 

Deaths sable shades at once overcast their eyes ; 
In dust the vanquished and the victor lies. 

There never has, nor, I believe, will be, a hope of his 
conversion. We now style it Norman architecture, the 
criterion of which is, chiefly its massiveness and enlarged 
dimensions. There are many fables, which Homer is sjiid 
to invent 

Exercise 113. 

479. Correct the errors m thefoiUowingy and place over each 
the NUMERAL of the rule violated: — ! shall walk in the 
fields to day, unless it rains. O I that his heart was tender, 
and susceptible of the woes of others. Though the design 
be laudable, and is favourable to our interests, it will involve 
much anxiety and labour. How sweetly the hay smells. 

He writes as the best writers would have wrote, had they 
writ upon the same subject When the rules have been 
wantoiJy broke, there can be no plea for favour. That 
writer has given an account of the manner in which Chris- 
tianity has formerly been propagated among the heathen. 
The enemies whom we have most to fear, are those of our 
own hearts. If a man brings into the solitary retreat of 
age, a vacant, an unimproved mind, in which no knowledge 
dawns, no ideas rise, which within itself has nothing to 
feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfortless day he 
niust necessarily pass. 

Christ did applaud the \\\>eT«\\\-^ o^ ^^ ^^^ -«^Ssss*^ 
Y^ he had seen casting Viet two \o\\.e* vaX^ '^'^^ \.t«asjsri. 
^tBuence might give us resv^icl, m l\\e «>jvi% <>i VV% ^>^^^ 
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but will not recommend us to the wise and good. Its stature 
is less than that of a man ; bat Us strength and agility 
much greater. 

They that honour me, them will I honour. Every church 
and sect of people have a set of opinions peculiar to them- 
selves. His speech contains one of the grossest and most 
infiunousest calumnies which ever was uttered. 



Exercise 114. 

480. Correct the errors in thefoUowingy and place over each 
the NUMERAL o/ the rule violated: — Calumny and detraction 
are sparks, which, if you do not blow, will go out of them- 
selves. This treaty was made at Earl Moreton, the go- 
vernor's, castle. I beg the favour of your acceptance of a 
copy of a view of the manufactures of the West Riding of 
the ooenty of York. 

Ignorance, or the want of lighl; produc«9 sensuality, 
covetousness, and those violent contests with others about 
trifles, which occasions so much miseiy and crime in the 
world. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which numbers are 
deserted. He acted independent of foreign assistance. 
Every thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, and come 
to an end. We all float on the surface of the river, which, 
with a swift current, is running to a boundless ocean. 

* Ancient of days! august Athena t where. 
Where is thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ! 
Gone — glimmering through the dream of things who 

were: 
First in the race that led to glorys goal, 
They won, and passed away — is this the whole ? 
A school boys tale t the wonder of an hour I 
The warriors weapon and the sophists stole 
Is sought in vain ; and o'et cae\iTfto\j\'^'W\:ci%^»^^^ 

Dim with the mist of yeaw, gr«L^ ^V ^Osv^ ^^^^^ c.\^^-*^«^ 
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Exercise 115. Punctuation. 

481. Point the following sentences according to the rides of 
Punctuation:-^ 

1. It is not by starts of application or by a few years' pre- 
paration of study afterwards discontinued that eminence can 
be attained no it can be attained only by means of regular 
industry grown up into a habit and ready to be exerted on 
every occasion that calls for industry. 

2. Whenever you see a people making progress in vice 
whenever you see them discovering a growing disregard to 
the divine law there you see proportional advances made to 
ruin and misery. 

3. Can the soldier when he girdeth on his armour boast 
like him that putteth it off can the merchant predict that 
the speculation on which he has entered will be infidlibly 
crowned with success can even the husbandman who has 
the promise of God that seed-time and harvest shall not fiul 
look forward with assured confidence to the expected in- 
crease of his fields in these and in all similar cases our resolii- 
tion to act can be founded on probability alone. 



THE END. 
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Elementary Works by Richard Hiley. 



in. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAE ; divided 

into Easy and Progressive Lessons, to each of which are attended 
copious Questions and Exercises. ISmo. price One Shilling. 

IV. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part L, or 

Junior Series : consisting of Four Courses of Progressive Exercises, 
divided into appropriate Lessons. ISino. price Eighteenpence. 

y. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part IL, ar- 
ranged in Five Books and divided Into appropriate Lvssons; 
Forming an Introduction to Argumentative Composition. 18mol 
price Zs. 

*' A very useftil school-boolc, in which the introduction to. argumentative 
composition is ably treated^Mid rendered so plain, that it roust speedily 
find its way into general use. The sut^ects selected for exercise are 
nicely diversitied, so as to improve, without wearying, the mind of the 
youtbAil pupil." JMTi WeeJOn Meuettger. 

VL 

EXERCISES ADAPTED TO RILEY'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR: Progressively Arranged and Divided into Lessons; 
with the Principal Rules. 12mo. price Half-a-Crown. KEY, 
price 3ff. 

THE ELEMENTS OP LATIN GBAMMAR, FOR THE 

USB OF SCHOOLS. WUh Selections from Zumpt, Ktthner, 
TrelM, Schiller, Ruddiman, aad Adam. ISmo. price 3t. 

VnL 

THE CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of 

the Elementary Classes. 18mo. priee Minepence. 

IX. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Four Courses, 

Divided into appropriate Lessons ; with numerous Exercises. 12mo. 
price 8s. 



THE ARITHMETICAL COMPANION: intended, by 

Miscellaneous Examples, to perfect the Pupil in a Knowledge of 
Aritbmetic. 18mo. price 2f. — KEY, price U. 6d. 
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